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A REAL LADY* 

By Edward Qarrett, author or 'Occupations of a Retired Life,' 
' The Crust and the Cake,' \By Still Waters,' Ac. 

It is hard to get away from London now. Go north, 
go west, go south, go where little clumps of woodland 
still remain to tell of the forest that has been, go where 
the corn still waves in the sunlight, yet you can scarcely 
get out of the sound of the woodman's axe and the 
builder's hammer ; and next time you go, you shall find 
your prospect bounded by that ugliest bit of townishness, 
a row of houses that have never yet been homes, with a 
public-house at one corner and a tin church at the other. 
What will the people be like, who are born and reared in 
the dead-level of our suburbs? Surely they will be a 
new tribe for the dissection of story-teller or moralist ! 

O for the good old times (not more than twenty years 
ago) when there were bits of genuine country left on the 
very margin of London, where the paved paths and tall 
houses suddenly ceased, and almost a single turning 
brought one into a green lane, or upon some open bit of 
heath or common, fringed with pretty country-houses or 
old-fashioned cottages! 

Such a place was Bishop's Elm. It did not even 
boast a High Street — only a High Row, flanking the 
north side of its little green, and picturesque and rural, 
with tiles before the butcher's shop, and trees overarching 
the seats outside the quiet hostel. Simple, comfortable 
shops were the shops of that High Row, built in and 
out, with here and there a private dwelling-house 
between them, standing farther back, and veiled with 
honeysuckle, like a modest schoolgirl hiding her face in 
a bunch of flowers, — such dwellings being especially 
patronised by single ladies or widows, who wished to be 
in easy reach of the omnibus plying between the local 
4 Mitre ' and the Bank, or to be able to keep an eye on 
their boys playing on the green. 

There was one especially tiny cottage, very much shut 
in by the ' library ' and the linendraper's shop projecting 
on either side of it. It had but four miniature rooms, 
and its tenant — one Miss Elizabeth Leslie — was for- 
tunately small in proportion to her house. She was 

* As the appearance of the story by Edward Qarrett, which was 
announced in our last issue, is unavoidably postponed, we reprint by 
permission another tale, published some years ago, by the same 
author. 



esteemed very genteel in Bishop's Elm, where society in 
general smacked of retired retail trade, and even a clerk 
in the War Office was regarded as somehow a stray line 
from the * Court Circular.' The Leslies had held land 
in the New Forest under a grant from William Rufus. 
'Strong and Light' was the motto under the rudely- 
carved stag's hoof which was still visible over the portal 
'of the ruined keep, wherein it was ' said ' that the first 
Leslie had more than once received the huntsman- 
monarch. That ruined keep was the pride of the house 
of Leslie. Many houses might compete with Leslie 
Place, — that fair Elizabethan mansion, which seemed yet 
only in the Indian summer of its comeliness, but it is not 
every family of mere county fame that can boast its 
genuine grey ruin. Nearly a hundred years ago, a 
profligate Leslie had sold Leslie Place to some Mr. Smith 
or Jones, ship-chandler, from Southampton, who had 
paid a good round consideration for the 'interesting 
ruin ' on the estate. But Mr. Ship-chandler had been 
cheated in that item of the bargain. The Leslie title in 
the Leslie ruin could not be bought by the whole 
fortune of any such Mr. Smith or Jones. It was truly 
theirs and their heirs' fur ever, by an inalienable right. 
Miss Elizabeth Leslie could honestly talk of 'our castle;' 
and whenever the little lady ventured to spend a rare 
holiday, she went into Hampshire and took a week's 
lodging in the picturesque hamlet of I^esleyholt ; a green 
and pleasant place, its moss-grown, heavy-eaved cottages, 
with their little white-curtained windows, dotted like 
cleanly, curtseying pensioners along the winding road. 
There they knew what 'Leslie' meant, and there she 
was bowed to and ' madamed ' from farmhouse to hovel, 
and honoured and consulted and considered, so that it 
was no wonder if she quite pitied the good folk who had 
nowhere better to go to than Brighton or Scarborough. 
Not that she had ever known any personal grandeur. 
Her own father had been but a poor captain in the 
army; his sword and decorations hung beneath his 
portrait in oils over her parlour mantel. She had also 
the Leslie coat-of-arms in a frame ; she had even copied 
them, a little feebly, into a crochet antimacassar. She 
had, too, some old-fashioned miniatures ; but they were 
laid away in a worm-eaten cabinet, because their chased 
and jewelled frames had somehow long since disappeared. 
But these pictures, and the sword, and the heraldry 
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were a great comfort to Miss Elizabeth ; and who could 
grudge her a harmless vanity, which helped her to live 
with contentment and dignity on a small income, hardly 
won? For she had nothing save what she earned 
herself, this mite of a woman, with her thin hands and 
neat commonplace head; but her slender brains had 
gone on working diligently in their own small way for 
many and many a long year. It was not for her to write 
scarlet and black romances, full of beautiful demons and 
plain angels, and heroisms starting full-grown from 
empty and idle lives. It was for her to compose 
alphabets in rhyme — bird -alphabets, beast -alphabets, 
flower-alphabets. It was for her to translate children's 
stories from the French and German. It was for her 
to compile Mammas' Geographies and Aunts' Grammars. 
The British Museum Reading-room knew Miss Elizabeth 
Leslie. For these journeys the Bishop's Elm omnibus 
was very useful to her in severely bad weather, or when 
she was so very busy that even an hour had a definite 
value. At other times she walked — walked through 
mizzling shower or scorching sun — walked and saw 
Bishop's Elm young women, who went into town to 
make bonnets and dresses, look out at her as they drove 
past. It never made her feel bitter : the sword and the 
heraldry came to her aid then. The Leslie lands had 
passed away in mortgages, and the Leslie diamonds had 
gone the way of unredeemed pledges, but the Leslie 
traditions remained. Miss Elizabeth did not lay these 
up in lavender as mere ornaments, but kept them in 
use like good gold currency. 'We cannot all do and 
endure as much as each other,' she would say to herself. 
' There's so much in blood and breeding : there ought 
really to be more difference than there is between us, 
who come of fine high-spirited stocks, and poor creatures 
whose fathers were perhaps so underfed and overworked 
that their whole energies have been turned towards 
gaining a little physical enjoyment. Hunger and cold 
bring the spirit down to a sordid clinging to life and its 
lowest luxuries. If my great ancestor, Sir Frank, had 
never had quite as much to eat as he wanted, perhaps he 
might not have been so ready to die rather than break 
his word to his enemy.' Not that Miss Elizabeth 
ignored the heroisms which she saw really growing in 
want and obscurity, but she kept her creed at once 
unassailable and inoffensive by absorbing them into it. 
' Some people are better descended than they know,' she 
said : ' good blood proves itself.' And there was a grand 
truth hidden in Miss Elizabeth's fantastic notions, like a 
great man sporting in masquerade. The world of progress 
may march on as fast as it likes, but any aristocracy 
claiming nothing but duty and responsibility is in no 
great danger of gainsaying, envy, or overthrow. 

Miss Leslie had her own niche in Bishop's Elm life. 
She had no time to visit among the poor, and no aptitude 
for teaching classes; but she was very fond of young 
people, and seldom had a solitary walk or a lonely 
tea-table. She was an interesting companion > she had 
histories and anecdotes to relate. And if poverty nar- 
rows the sphere of vision on the one hand, it widens it 



more than proportionably on the other. She, lady-born 
as she was, with pleasant tit-bits of high-life gossip, 
and side-lights from courtly circles, had gained, thanks 
to her spendthrift father, that cheerful Bohemian 
knowledge of the world in undress, which, whenever 
possessed by the well-bred, gives them such a finishing 
grace. She, in her old, turned silks, could speak, 
with no fear of derogation, of humble persons and 
homely incidents, which rich Mrs. Stubbings of the 
Lawn, shuffling in Genoa velvet and old point, would 
not dare to mention without a prefacing apology. 

Altogether, Miss Elizabeth Leslie was a wholesome 
influence in Bishop's Elm. If her notions of honour and 
duty were* a little warped in the course of their growth 
from the true root, yet they had its sap within them, 
and were wholesome and heartening beside the quagmire 
of money-getting and money-displaying which threatened 
to swamp the little neighbourhood. It was a good thing 
for boys, whose fathers were apt to measure men by 
means rather than by morals, to hear her old-world 
stories of gallant gentlemen. It was a good thing for 
girls who were accustomed to see the castles of their 
future in a crystal flawed with pin-money and trousseaux, 
to listen to her tales of constant and devoted love. 
Her very house was a standing lesson in a circle too 
much given to value things only by what they cost. 
Poor little house, narrow of passage and scant of room, 
it yet had the nameless grace which flies from purchased 
comfort to settle on the home-made, thoughtful make- 
shift. Every chamber had that which gives rank alike 
to rooms and to people — a character; the cheerful, 
self-reliant character of its inhabitant. Altogether, Miss 
Elizabeth Leslie was a good little woman ; and though 
her capital of character had been given to her in small 
change, yet each tiny coin had the genuine mint-mark, 
and those that were growing too out of date for common 
currency might still serve very well for quaint ornament. 

But among the many boys and girls who liked her 
amusing conversation, and thought that to be on friendly 
terms with an authoress was at least as good as a certifi- 
cate of general information and conduct, Miss Elizabeth 
had her favourites — queerly chosen, it seemed at first 
glance. 

Among the girls, she was most drawn to little Olive 
Straight, younger daughter of the great paving contractor. 
The Straights were well-meaning, common people. The 
father had all the qualities of a good business-man, and 
something more, which made him respect himself for 
what he was, and not for what he was not. The mother 
was a weak, silly woman, so fondly proud of her*successful 
goodman, that she fancied the luxuries which his right 
hand had gathered round her had made her a perfect 
lady. Her pomp was very burdensome to her sometimes, 
making her wish that they had 'got on' just as- far as the 
villa where they first lived at Bishop's Elm, and had 
never soared from its cosiness to the chill state of Grecian 
Place, their present abode. But she would not have 
abated that pomp in one iota. And now that she had 
all that her wildest ambition desired for herself, it went 
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further for her children. She thought Emma, the eldest 
daughter, was a beauty, likely to marry wherever she as- 
pired ; and she looked forward to her husband amassing 
sufficient wealth to release her darling only son Percy 
from any duties except his toilet and his recreations. 
Somehow, she never cast up Olive's prospects ; Olive was 
so thoroughly happy in her books and her drawings, that 
her future welfare seemed tolerably secure. Without 
slighting the child, the mother was not drawn to Olive. 
She had not Emma's flesh-and-blood beauty, and soprano 
voice, and untiring ankles. She was a plain little thing, 
Mrs. Straight thought, — though, to be sure, she was the 
only one who had her father's eyes. Olive was pale and 
thin — an old, picturesque-looking child, too much given 
to sitting still and being chilly. The doctors somewhat 
shook their heads over her, and talked of skipping-ropes, 
and milk diet, and early hours ; but it never went further 
than talk, and Olive was left in peace with her history, 
and her politics, and her epic poetry, and her queer bits of 
paper, lined with processions of grotesque figures, whereon 
the child went the way of childish notions, and pictured 
the fancies for which she could not yet find fitting words. 
' Mrs. Straight has made her husband get his pedigree 
drawn out/ commented Miss Elizabeth, ' and a funny 
mess they have made of it. As if child Olive was not 
sufficient assurance that there must have been good blood 
somewhere.' 

Very different in birth and surroundings was Miss 
Leslie's boy favourite, young Tony Bollen. He was the 
only child of Bishop's Elm Rectory — that modest brown 
building, half-veiled in ivy, which stood on the western 
margin of the churchyard. The Rectory drawing-room 
was an unused chamber, no lady-kind having been resi- 
dent there since the rector's young wife died when Tony 
was born. The rector's only housekeeper was the good 
woman who had been his baby's nurse ; for, as he had 
lost the warmth of family ties, he preferred to return to 
the freedoms of bachelor simplicity, rather than to ac- 
cept a hired mistress of the ceremonies, who would 
destroy solitude without making it society. The Rev. 
Anthony Bollen was a very genial man, and enjoyed life 
heartily, yet with an enjoyment that seemed no exulting 
insult over less-favoured mortals. Well fed, well clad, 
well mounted, well-to-do in every meaning of the term, 
yet his kindly word to some decrepit widow, hobbling 
home with her parish dole of coarse bread, would send 
her on, with a smile on her withered old face and a 
warmth in her worn old heart, but with no bitter reflec- 
tion on the strange inequalities of human lot. Physically, 
none of his flock had ever asked bread of him and received 
a stone. His kind words were promissory notes that 
were always honoured by kind actions, and there was 
more real nourishment and comfort simmered over his 
kitchen fire, and given, in a neighbourly way, by the 
helpful hands of his honest cook, than filtered through all 
the soup-kitchens and lay-sisterhoods of half the sur- 
rounding parishes. He found places for the parish childrt n 
when they grew up, got the sick into hospitals, took the 
sting from pauper funerals, and was the general arbiter 



of humble Bishop's Elm, since it knew few difficulties 
which were not to be solved by a prompt half-crown, or 
a bit of plain common sense. Like a wise man's com- 
mentary on a dull book, the rector's life was better than 
his sleepy sermons. That rather limited part of his 
economy which might be termed purely intellectual, ran 
in the etiffest conventional groove, but his great human 
nature, like a swelling river, turned into a conduit— over- 
flowed that narrow bound, and fertilised far beyond it. 
Unlike poor Mrs. Straight, the rector strove to keep life 
as much as possible out of livery. Perhaps there was no- 
body in Bishop's Elm, except Miss Leslie, who knew that 
the Rev. Anthony Bollen came of a good, old, gentle 
family, which had once been unfortunately allied to 
royalty. His gentleness might even almost have lost 
something by any conventional proofs thereof, as good 
lace is spoilt by ignorant starching. It shone out supreme 
in giving comfort and grace to the shabby furniture and 
roughly-ready arrangements of his widowed home. Cer- 
tainly, upon about one eighth of its income, the Rectory 
was a more comfortable house thau Grecian Place. Toney 
Bollen might travel daily to King's College, London, to 
learn Latin and logic, but to learn manners and morals 
he need not have left his father's library and dining- 
room. 

Of course Olive Straight and Anthony Bollen knew each 
other parochially j under any circumstances, they would 
have met at the church soirees and school excursions. 
But Olive, plain and reserved, would have -been by no 
means noticeable among the glowing faces and rustling 
muslin paramount on such occasions, had not Tony had 
opportunities of better acquaintance in Miss Leslie's 
little parlour. He had all a lad's odd reverence for a girl 
who finds amusement in studies which he hates as 
dreariest work — a girl who reads Plato and Plutarch. At 
first he was a little afraid of her, but presently who could 
be afraid of a girl who did not know a batsman from a 
bowler in the cricket-field, and turned white at sight of a 
spider P Power to protect and assist what we have once 
dreaded gives a veiy kindly feeling. No subject is so 
humble as the subject who saves the king's life. Anthony 
Bollen began to wish that he had a sister like Olive. 

He also began to discover that Percy Straight, whom 
he had hitherto despised as a ' muff ' and a dandy, was a 
very bearable fellow after all, and that an evening at 
Grecian Place could be a very pleasant evening. To be 
sure, Olive, though the first, was not the last attraction. 
Like Tony, Percy was a student at King's, and there were 
generally some college chums lounging at the Place, and 
some of Emma's girl friends beside. There was archery 
on the lawn, and bagatelle-boards in the dining-room. 
Olive did not play at either, for her hands were weak 
and faltering with extreme nervousness. But she watched 
with delighted interest, and was glad when Tony won ; 
and he thought he too was solely glad to escape to her, 
and the engraving-stand or the herbarium, and that he 
counted as nothing the silvery mirth and airy frivolity, 
which perhaps were really as the laugh that «*** ^ ^ 
tune for thought and ^taut. ^» S^^oSa. *so»&3»m* 
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that Olive could join more actively in the sports. She 
even tried once again to please him ; but she seemed so 
earnest in her sacred gravity, so like an opal in a goblet 
of champagne, or a bar from the ' Pastoral Symphony ' 
played in the midst of 'I'd be a Butterfly,' that Tony 
was glad when she went back to her shady corner and 
her books, where he could join her when he liked, and 
never guessed, poor boy! that half the charm was in the 
change! (To be continued.) 

PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE.* 

By a Physician. 

I. — Disinfection. 

There is no more important branch of medical science 
than that which treats of the prevention of disease, and 
(unlike the strictly curative part of the healing art) its 
study by the general public would be fraught with un- 
mixed and incalculable advantage. A very large propor- 
tion of the so-called ' ills that flesh is heir to,' do not 
really depend on any inevitable necessity, but on a 
lamentable ignorance of the elementary laws of nature, 
and a consequent disobedience to their precepts. It 
is the part of the physician to treat maladies that 
are actually present, but it is frequently in the power 
of non-medical persons to prevent tne occurrence or com- 
munication of illness by timely precautions; and the 
importance of these precautions can, therefore, hardly be 
exaggerated. As it is usually the women of a family 
who conduct its domestic arrangements, it is to them 
that such preventive measures should bo particularly 
recommended ; and, therefore, it is hoped that the present 
and subsequent papers on Domestic Ilvgiene will have a 
special interest for the readers of the Woman's Gazette. 

Without entering into details beyond the scope of the 
present article, it may be broadly stated that diseases are 
of three kinds : — 

1. Those that arise from causes within the individual 

economy. 

2. Those that are due to extraneous conditions, such as 

soil, climate, water, &c. 

3. Those that are spread by contagion, or infection, 

from one patient to another. 

It is with the third class alone that we are concerned 
in the present paper. 

It would be quite beside the mark here to enter into a 
discussion respecting the exact nature of disease l germs,' 
or ' fomites/ or into the many varieties of opinion that 
have been held concerning them. It is sufficient to say 
that it is now a matter of general agreement that the 
spread of infectious and contagious diseases (and it is 
useless to distinguish between these two terms) does de- 
pend on the conveyance of particles, more or less minute, 
from the patient to the infected person ; although it is by 
no means clear in every case how, or when, or in what 
form, such conveyance has occurred. In some instances 
it is known with tolerable certainty that the contagious 
particles are always found in certain solids or fluids of 
the body ; as, for instance, in the excreta of choleraic or 

• Domestic Hygiese.— As few subjects arc of greater importance to 
women than those relating t« the daily life and health of a household, 
the Editor h»s pleasure in announcing that she has made arrange- 
ments for a series of articles from the pens of competent physicians on 
various questions which are usually by no means sufficiently under- 
■rood. The first article. * Ou Disinfection/ is published in the current 
number. The series will be copyright. 



typhoid patients, and in the skin and throat epithelium 
of those affected by scarlet fever : but in many other 
cases no such precise indications exist, though it is 
equally certain that the disease is spread by some kind of 
infection, aerial or otherwise. * Disinfection ' means 
simply the arrest, by scientific methods, of any given 
contagion ; and I hope now to point out, as simply as 
possible, the principles on which such methods are based, 
and the readiest mode of obtaining the desired result. 

A considerable amount of confusion has arisen at the 
threshold of this subject, from the indiscriminate use of 
the word ' disinfectant ' to describe a number of very 
different agents, with very different actions. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to enumerate briefly the principal meanings 
that have been included under this term, and to define, 
at least approximately, the true idea that it ought to 
represent. In the large group of substances to which 
the name ' disinfectant ' has been loosely applied, at least 
three subdivisions may be recognised ; viz. 

I. Antiseptics. 

II. DKODOBANT8. 

III. Disinfectants proper. 

It is of course beyond the scope of a paper like the 
present to define these groups with absolute scientific 
accuracy, and still more so to give an exhaustive list of 
the bodies, solid, liquid, or ffaseous, which belong to each 
class. It will suffice, for all practical purposes, U) indi- 
cate broadly the general characteristics of each division, 
and to mention a few of its beat-known representatives. 

It will be seen that in a few instances the same body 
may belong to more than one class ; e. g. carbolic acid is 
both an antiseptic and a disinfectant. 

I. Antiseptics. This class includes all preventers of 
decomposition, whether in the living body or in its con- 
stituents after death. Everv housewife is familiar with 
at least two agents of this kind.;— the viuegar (impure 
acetic acid), and the common salt (chloride of sodium), 
without one or other of which neither meat nor vege- 
tables can be long preserved from decomposition. 

In surgery, tne value of carbolic acid has been 
thoroughly demonstrated; and other allied substances 
are supposed to be of almost equal use. It is with a 
somewhat similar object that solutions of chlorine, of 
permanganate of potassium, and of some of the mineral 
acids, are frequently used by physicians as gargles and 
as medicines, where portions of the digestive tract are 
undergoing rapid and unhealthy metamorphosis. 

II. Deodorants. This group may include all those 
bodies which practically destroy offensive odours, and in 
this way purify the atmosphere to a greater or less extent. 

Here again we find two subdivisions, according as the 
agents referred to act:— (1) By absorption of noxious 
gases, or (2) By chemical action, and consequent trans- 
formation of these gases into innocuous compounds. 

(1.) As representatives of the first class, we may take 
dry earth and charcoal. The former of these is utilized 
(though frequently in insufficient quantity), in Moule's 
Earth-closets ; the latter is sometimes employed in sewer- 
traps, ventilating shafts, &c, and may be used in many 
ways to remove unpleasant effluvia. In a sick-room it is 
of considerable value for this purpose, when spread out 
in muslin bags or shallow pans ; and it is especially useful 
when circumstances allow of its being added in powder 
to the poultices placed upon offensive wounds. 

(2.) As most of the foul odours with which we have 
to contend depend upon the presence of certain sulphur 
compounds, those agents wnich will transform these 
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compounds into odourless gases, or solids, act as most 
efficient deodorants. Thus, if sulphuretted hydrogen 
comes in contact with a rug dipped in & solution of chlo- 
ride of lead, the odourless sulphide of lead will; be 
formed, and the cause of offence removed. The addition 
of quicklime to sewage depends on exactly the same 
principle ; and the once fashionable chloralum (a weak 
solution of chloride of aluminium) owes what virtue it 
possesses to the same cause. The chief advantage, how- 
ever, of this bat agent is that, being non-poisonous, it 
can be freely left in all parts of the house. Burnett's 
Fluid (a solution of chloride of line), though more 
powerful, is not equally harmless, and should be used with 
great caution. Condy a Fluid (a solution of permanganate 
of potassium) acts rather differently, vw. by the oxida- 
tion of organic particles ; but, like the other deodorants 
just mentioned, it purifies only that air which cornea 
in contact with itself, and has no power of gaseous 
diffusion. 

Any of these solutions ore, however, very useful when 
applied directlv to the substance whence offensive gases 
originate; and, when not otherwise objectionable, they 
should always be used to deodorise the excreta of bed- 
ridden patients. 

It is evident that the above agents are of great value 
in the sick-room, hut I desire most emphatically to point 
out the utter uselessneas of mere deodorants in the arrest 
of contagion, and the extreme importance of a clear dis- 
tinction between their office ana that of the class of 
bodies next to be described. 

TIT. Disinfectants. This term ought properly to be 
confined to those agents only which can be proved to 
arrest the spread of infectious diseases by destroying the 
contagious particles : and here again two subdivisions 
occur, according as the agents in question (1) act locally 
only, or (2) diffuse themselves in the atmosphere, and 
destroy the aerial germs of disease. 

(1.) The local disinfectants are, of course, only service- 
able where the vehicle of contagion is known; as when in 
typhoid fever the excreta can be received into vessels 
containing a solution of carbolic acid, of ferrous sulphate 
(green vitriol), or some equally powerful chemical agent. 
In cholera, similar precautions are desirable, though they 
have not always been equally successful. In the same way, 
the spread of scarlet fever may, to a great extent, be ax- 
rested by anointing the body of the patient with oil, so 
that loose particles of skin cannot be scattered about, while 
the dischargee from the mouth are received into a disin- 
fectant solution, and gargles of a similar kind are also 
used. In all infectious diseases it is a matter of great 
importance that linen, or other garments from the person 
of the patient, and blankets and other bed-clothes used 
by him, should be immersed at once in a disinfecting 
solution," -and should be left there for a time before 
going to the laundry. A neglect of this precaution has 
often been the cause of a terrible extension of the con- 
tagion, not onl^ to the unfortunate washerwomen, but also 
to other families whose linen may be in their charge. 

(2.) Under the head of aerial disinfectants come those 
agents which are possessed of the power of destroying 
contagion, and also ore capable of gaseous diffusion in the 
atmosphere. These are the most important of all the 
bodies under consideration, for it is on them only that 
we can depend to arrest infection in those very numerous 
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cases where its vehicle is not precisely known; for they 
alone can diffuse themselves spontaneously in the air, ana 
seek out and destroy the evil principle whatever it may be, 
and wherever it may lurk. It is of very great importance 
that the public should know much more accurately than 
they do which are the agents that can be trusted to do a 
work of this enormous importance, and which other agents, 
however largely they may be puffed and advertised, ore 
but broken reeds to rely upon.* 

It is very difficult at our present stage of knowledge 
to speak of any agent as an absolutely certain disinfectant: 
but the three that seem to be practically most worthy of 
confidence ore Chlorine, Carbolic Acid, and Sulphurous 
Acid gas. To these, Bromine end Iodine might perhaps, 
theoretically, be added, but they would not be practically 
available in the same way. 

It will probably be useful to mention, briefly, the 
mode in which each of the three first-named agents may 
best be employed. 

Chlorine gas may be obtained from chloride of lime, by 
placing the latter in a shallow dish and moistening it 
with water ; or, better, with very dilute sulphuric acid ; 
and, in the absence of chemical apparatus, this is the 
readiest mode of procuring it. The gas thus evolved will ' 

rntaneouely mount into the air, and disinfect every- 
ig with which it comes in contact. 

Carbolic acid should be placed in a thin layer on a 
plate, so that it may saturate one or two pieces of blotting 
paper, from which it will gradually exhale into the 
atmosphere ; or one part of acid may be mixed with two 
of ether, and the mixture allowed to evaporate. 

Sulphurous acid gas is best obtained by placing red-hot 
cinders on a chafing-dish, or other safe receptacle, and 
sprinkling them liberally with the ordinary ' flowers of 
sulphur.' The operator must be ready to bent a hasty 
retreat, and indeed the fumes cannot in any quantity be 
inhaled with safety, so that this disinfectant can only be 
used on a large scale in an empty apartment. 

(Tube continued.) 



THE WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 
Tub President has received a kind letter, signed by 
twelve new Associates of the Working Ladies' Guild 
at Cannes; also twelve cards, with subscriptions and 
various definite kind offers of help there. It is hoped 
that under the judicious guidance of the Rev. Edward 
Neville Rolfe (Resident Chaplain of the earliest English 
church at Cannes), a branch of the Guild may be formed, 
extending along the Riviera, and affording a helping 
hand to many lonely sojourners in that foreign laud. 
This Branch will be formed on the some principles as the 
parent Society, and work in connexion with it. 

It is a great encouragement at the close of the first 
year of the existence of the Guild to receive these proofs 
of distant sympathy, unsought and unasked. 

A balance sheet of expenditure will be published 
early next year. For the convenience of those who do 
not possess Reports, the following Rules are here re- 
peated, and must be adhered to : — 

' To become an " Associate " an introduction by an 
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Associate is necessary before election by tbe Committee, 
and all Associates are expected to assist the Guild in 
some way, either by money, time, influence, or personal 
kindness. " Associates " sign a card statin? their willing- 
ness to assist. " Honorary Associates " have only the 
privilege of introducing others, unless they subscribe or 
collect one guinea, which entitles them to recommend 
cases. The assistance of the Guild is limited to those 
ladies who are personally known to its Associates, and it 
is hoped by this rule that only those who are worthy of 
help will obtain it.' 

At the Committee Meeting of this Society, held on 
tfie 14th December, particulars were given of aid afforded 
to, and situations obtained by, sixteen ladies, through the 
operation of this Guild, since 12th November. 

The following ladies were added to the list of Asso- 
ciates and Subscribers : — 

i 

The Countess of Munster. 

The Lady Leconfield, 14 Great Stanhope Street, Mayfair. 

The Hon. Mary Pitt, Cumloden, Bournemouth. 

Lady Currie, The Parsonage, Petersfield, Hampshire. 

Miss Hurt, Chase-Cliffe, Derby. 

Miss Johnstone, Hyde-End House, Brimpton, Beading. 

Mrs. F. B. Beckford, Bramley Lodge, Surbiton. 

Mrs. Hartley, Surbiton. 

Mrs. Edward Fursdon, Fursdon, near Exeter. 

Miss Fursdon, Lanark Lodge, Torquay. 

Mrs. Edward L}on, 16 In fern ess Terrace, Bayswater. 

Miss Parry Okeden, Turn worth, Bland ford. 

Mrs. Rice-Byrne, Over Down, South Norwood Park. 

Mrs. C. BaiUie Hamilton, 22 Wilton Crescent. 

Miss Ormerod, The Rectory, Presteign, Radnorshire. 

Mrs. Owen, 13 St. George's Terrace, Gloucester Road. 

Miss Ricketts, Oak Hill Grove, Surbiton. 

Miss E. C. Ricketts, Oak Hill Grove, Surbiton. 

Mrs. W. N. Arbuthnot, B rid gen Place, Bexley. 

Mrs. Silver, 6 The Terrace, Kensington. 

Mrs. Dudley Baxter, Oak Hill, Hampstead. 

Mrs. Nash, St. John's Vicarage, Botley, Southampton. 

Miss Winch, South View, Bognor. 

Miss Burnett, 2 College Villas Road, South Hampstead. 

Mrs. Charles Wingfield, Mul barton Hall, Norwich. 

Mrs. Evan Thomas, 98 Queen's Gate, S.W. 

Miss Mary Egerton, Whitchurch Rectory, Salop. 

Miss Baton, 20 Leinster Square, Bayswater. 

Mrs. T. E. Powell, Bisham Vicarage, Marlow. 

Mitts Colvin, Heathside, Wey bridge. 

Miss Hope, LnrTness, East Lothian. 

Miss Ridley, 10 Belsize Park. 

Miss Bennett, South Wimbledon, London, S.W. 

Miss Greathed, 10 Portugal Street. 

Mrs. Dyott, Freeford, Lichfield. 

Miss Margaret Bowling, Denbies, Dorking, Surrey. 

V The W. L. G. Office will close on December 24th, 
for a fortnight, to personal applications. 

- THE ILLUMINATION OF FLORAL OUTLINES. 

Want of space obliges us to postpone Part IL of 4 The 
Illuminating of Floral Outlines ' until next month. To 
prevent disappointment among any ladies who may be 
proposing to avail themselves of ' fe. G/s ' kind offer of 
obtaining occasional orders, it may be well to mention 
that the style of illumination for which she is able to 
do so is not of that high-class work which almost comes 
under the denomination of flower-painting, and which 
requires delicacy and finish. Trade prices for all manual 
arts are very low, and it is only great facility, speed, and 
a bold touch, which make the remuneration earned 
worth having. 



WORK MAXIMS. 

' Let us neither repine at our narrow spheres, 
nor fancy that we can afford to live carelessly in 
them because they are narrow. Some of us may 
be longing — passionately, impatiently, sinfully long- 
ing — for another kind of work, for a larger species 
of service, to do something that shall tell more 
widely upon the earth; and may be thinking that 
this little task that we are set down to — this quiet, 
patient, right-doing in daily life — is very, very in- 
significant. And most of us are living, not screwed 
up to the highest pitch, because we fancy that tho 
duties are so easy. " He that is unjust in the least 
is unjust also in much." It needs all your Christian 
principles, and it needs all the help that God's Holy 
Spirit will give you, to fit you to do the insignificant 
duties that are lying at your door to-day. You 
cannot afford to be supercilious over your smallest 
duties.' Maclaren. 



God hath not meant this place to be 

A place where man shall rest ; 
There is the work — the rest shall come 

If thou hast wrought thy beet. 

For every son of man on earth 

He hath some special toil ; 
Not by mere chance is thy lot cast 

To till thy bit of soil. 

To every soul is meted out 

A plot of God's own land ; 
He must wrest fruit from it alone, 

By his own will and hand. 

Wouldst thou in idleness lie down, 

And let thy land be waste P 
If thou dost fear the choking weeds, 

I charge thee now make haste. 

Kneel, here, where all is rest and peace, 

And win thy courage back ; 
Then go forth to thy work again, 

Let not thine arm be slack. 

Root out the weeds upon the earth — 
Falsehood, and wrong, and greed ; 

Fight the black storms that hinder thee — 
Sickness, and sin, and need. 

And think as thou dost thy day's work, 

With all thy might and main, 
That for the people of our God 

A rest there doth remain. M. E. E. 

From * Cathedral Thoughts * in the * Day of Best,' Nov. 1876. 



' Rkst is not quitting 
The busy career : 
True rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 

Tho 1 loving and serving 
The highest and best, 

Tis onwards, unswerving : 
And this is true rest.' 



Unknown. 
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WINTER DRESS. 

A raw hints as to the prevailing fashion in drees, and 
the most economical way of renovating- a/lady's wardrobe, 
may not be out of place «s the cnld weather sets in. The 
principal characteristic of a lady's figure in fashionable 
attire is stilt length, and, indeed, the effect to be aimed 
at consistently with decorum and the exigencies of the 
"human frame is best described by a mathematical de- 
finition of a line— that which has length without either 
breadth or thickness. 

Slender women can succeed with tolerable ease in 
looking graceful and willowy, and therefore fashionable, 
in tbe very simplest attire ; while those who are not 
slender must aim at producing an appearance of length 
in every part of their dress. It is hardly necessary to 
add, that both styles of figures should resist the temptation 
to appear slim by tying back the dress at the knees, a 
proceeding which not only impairs the elegance of even 
slight IL-i.ires. but i- luirdlv consistent with modesty; 
while in others it is so absolutely indccornusthat no lady, 
in the true meaning of tbe word, could ever adopt it. 
For the same reason we are thankful to record that that 
most odious style of dress, the corset bodice, is being 
rapidlv consigned to oblivion, and its traces only remain 
in a fashion of body which fits lightly to the bust, and 
closely over the hips in a sort of jacket form, buttoning 
down the front and extending nearly as far below the 
waist as the tip of tbe shoulder is above it. Belts are 
occasionally worn ; a fact which indicates the return at 
some no very distant period to what are called round 
waists, and probably gathers. At present we are as far 
from gathers as ever, it being de rigiteor that the line of 
the dress should hardly be broken at all at the waist. 
At a distance of 10 or 1J inches below the waist the dress 
may begin to be puffed, or frilled, or ' dSeort,' according 
to taste, so long as it does not widen overmuch, or 
diminish the btau idrnt of slendemess and height. 

Trimmings may be laid on tho skirt almost any- 
where, but they must be quite flat ; such as transverse 
bands placed obliquely, sc- It is rumoured that a 
few dresses have arriTed from the centre of fashion 
perfectly plain, with only one or two large plaits fail- 
ing from the centre of the back. If so, we may hope 
again for some simplicity in dress. Of course, the 
train, so dearly loved of woman, still exists, but it is 
more awkward" to wear than ever, as the cylinder tight- 
ness of the dress makes it wind round the feet ; and it 
can only be taken up when walking by a sort of gym- 
nastic exercise, consisting of a plunge downward of the 
body aod a secret upward stroke of the right foot, which 
is by no means graceful. Its use should be confined to 
evening wear, and to sailing about a drawing-room. 
Women who ' mean business in their lives will hardly 
adopt an appendage which is scarcely graceful, and is 
certainly most inconvenient. With this exception, the 
general features of a lady's dress are not at all unsuited 
to an active life, especially if tbe temptation of the 
clinging skirts, which are so great an impediment to any 
kind of movement, is resisted. Ijttle or no trimming is 
worn on the body, while the sleeves mast be as tight as 
possible, so that there are no hanging discomforts to be 
jerked out of the way. A narrow figure may adopt the 
graceful fashion seen in old pictures, of a wide, full 
sleeve or puff falling from the shoulder downwards, but 
it must be confined at the elbow, and the sleeve below 
must follow the line of tho arm, the roundness of which 
is tbus displayed, and further set off by a neat linen or 
luce ruffle, of any width, worn mitside tbe dress and turned 
bedtwrnnla faun tint wrist. Afatwisie may fa niixgd out 



not colours, so that thrifty persons can still arrange two 
old dresses into one costume, provided the colours match 
or are harmonious. It is hardly necessary to mention in 
this connexion that it is good management to keep to 
one or two hues in the choice of one's dresses, so that 
they may be thus remodelled when half worn. Polo- 
naises are still worn, but they must be very long, nearly 
touching the ground in front and doing so completely 
behind. Thev do not take ?o much material as a dresa, 
and so entirely cover the skirt that the latter may be 
of almost any age, and have seen much service. The 
snowflake is a material much used for morning dresses, 
and looks very effective with coloured silk cording*. 
Camels'-hair cloth is light and warm, and does not 
require much trimming. Silk dresses are never seen, 
that material being only used for trimming, or as an 
under skirt, which is nearly covered or heavily draped 
with some woollen material. Bark colours are preferred! 
and a black dress, with a bright ribbon at throat and 
lace cuffs, is sufficiently en rtgU for persons who do not 
aim at the height of fashion. 

Aprons are very fashionable, especially of that delight- 
fully practical old-world shape worn by our grandmother* 
in the still-room, when it was the fashion for the mistress 
of the household to make her own conserves and essences. 
It is a natural coincidence that they should again be 
adopted now that women are happily displaying increased 
interest in household matters, tor the artist or the 
cookery student they are invaluable, and a vision arise* 
before us of a tall fair girl standing at her desk ul 
stooping over the slates of her scholars in a village 
school, in a simple dress, and one of these working 
aprons, with bib and rapK'inu- pii-ket-. Than whom no 
richly drwat'd votary of fashion could look more sweetly 
every inch a lady. Eighty or a hundred village children 
can hardly frequent the cleanest school without some 
raising of dust or other damage, and to lady school- 
mistresses we commend one of these aprons made with a 
bib ; the skirt should nearly cover the whole dress and be 
fastened with mliliti.iiial livings behind, while the bottom 
may be turned up so as to form two large pockets, the con- 
venience of which is great. A linen or holland blouse 
fastening on the shoulders and protecting the whole 
dress is also a most becoming as well as a most appro- 
priate garment. So true is it that the beautiful is 
often unexpectedly r.-nclieil, when only the true — i. e. the 
appropriate or the useful ( sometimes ignominious!/ 
called the utilitarian) — is aimed at. 

Jackets are still worn long, but shorter than last year, 
and thus rejoice the economical soul by the possibility of 
cutting off frayed edges and worn hems. Loose capes 
of various forms, with points and wide sleeves, fitting 
only at the shoulders, or what is called the 'Dolman' 
pattern, ore still worn. The jacket proper must, how- 
ever, be more or less shaped to the figure, at any rate at 
the oack; the front may be cut straight and long, but a 
completely loose jacket is unwearable. 

Bonnets are trimmed high on the top of the head, and 
strings are again worn. One of tbe most fashionable 
shapes is also a very comfortable one, mid appears to be 
leading on to the old-fashioned cottage or note bonnet, 
which used to shade the forehead. A good idea of its 
prevailing features may be got by tying a hat down over 
the ears with strings ; and, indeed, it is not impossible to 
metamorphose a straw or even a felt hat into a verj 
Wearable bonnet in this way, provided the brim is not 
too deep. The front sits over the forehead as a little 
hood, under which a ruche or quilling may be ensconc«A.\ 
the crown must be trimmed ux> tt& HA -cbS!w« "™™5 
and urn bank brim. aWiWtWwA. wj \*Ma»£»% «*.w«Bfe , *i« 
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Black gloves are worn not only with dark but with 
light-coloured dresses, and even id evening dress with 
delicate colours and materials. But they should be 
of silk, with two or three buttons, costing from Is. Sd. 
to 3». 6A, or of Pettu de Suede, which is but Utile 
cheaper than kid. Black and also while mittens are 
worn instead of gloves with evening drees. 



CI It IK FRY [XSTKI.'tTluN.— AN LMl'LOYMENT 
FOR LADIES. 
A1.TH0170H want of space obliges 113 to postpone a full con- 
sideration of this subject until a future occasion, we cannot 
refrain from once again hi icily urging tin' el uim s of this fall, 
ing upon educated women. The Hun. Sec. nf the Edinburgh 
Cookery School (Miss fiutbrie Wright, t) I.ynodoch I'lace, 
Edinburgh) has been lately advertising for a well- educated 
lady, to train as a teacher; anil from other cookery schools 
wo learn that the demand for ladies qualified to leoture on 
and instruct in cnukeiy is -till ™ die increase. Vacancies for 
training are not filled up as quickly as might be expected, when 
It is considered tbal neither the lime nor the expense incurred 
in training ia great, and that the salaries are, we believe, never 
lielow, and often over, 10M., and travelling expenses.* 

Practical lessens in cottage cookery have been given in 
Leeds to some hundreds of girls in the lioard Schools, and 
the applications for teachers became bo numerous, that the 

Leeda Executive < 'unimiu irganizcd training classes last 

Bummer, for the special p 1 1 rpj"> •== ■ ■ of fitting ladies to teach in 
these schools. Further particulars niny he obtained from 
Mrs. Fenwick. Hun. Sec, id' the Leeds School of Cookery. 

From the Liverpool Cookery School We also hear that it is 
a matter nf surprise that in rue Indies do not. come forward to 
be trained for an employment whi.-b is daily becoming more 
fiopular, and which is so much liked by those who are 
already at work. Instructors from that school are now 
teaching in Cambridge, Norwich, Darlington, Bath, and 
Glasgow, and more work still is in prospect. Particulars of 
the expense and other details eoiinect,il with the training 
Fiiipplied liy tLese run I mi In ! nf the en.. In rv sehoolu belonging 
to the Northern Union of Trniniug Schools of Cookery, were 
given in our numbers for April and June, 1S77, oral pages 108 
and 138 of Vol. II. of the JFom.iiT.r Qazitte, just published. 

Correspon&tnce. 

NOTICE TO CORBESPONDENTS. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as Ibis journal is intended 
to afford opportunity for the consideration of all topics 

aifectitlg Women's Wants or Work ntnliiitions i which 

may include narratives) in any way calculated to further the 
end in view may be forwarded. Unless objected to, the 
receipt of these will bo acknowledged in the Gaxrtte. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations, but will endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for 
the purpose. 

We have been asked to draw attention to a very old 
charity, called the Ladies' Charity School, S'i Queen Square, 
Bloomabnry. This is bo old a charity, having been insti- 
tuted in 1T03, that it is pushed out of sight by younger 
Societies; nevertheless it ia doing good work, and deserves 
greater support. Instead of 52 girls, the number maintained 
at one time, funds lacking, the number U now reduced to 
40. These girls are lodged, fed, clothed, trained for do- 
mestic service, and educated in the principles of the 
Church of England. The gift of balf-a-guinea gives a vote 
for the election of candidates. 

Misax, — Can any of your readers give information as to 
the best way to wash vesta of woven merino and of India 
tans* without thickening the material or losing its elasticity . 
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ji.,,1 i.j 1: fa.,,-1111..! m riK.i.tus 11. ■ [;. | ...i'v...i.'y : ,..o.:,.,...-. 11, 

1 ■..in- :■ . .v],.:'l -I- ],"..■ ..' . l, |. t',. '. .- 1.:. ..r ;...'. 

II,., 1 1... ,,-.., 1 f ,■ mil I.,- i ,,[,■,[ ,.. ,., vi ,, .1.1 1 ■,.,■ ii-,.-| ,-; ■«■,-, I ■-.».,. rr-. 

T..:>nlL !.i:ii.t:r (..eilitnic !l,.- w- ■:. . i 1 1;. ■ • ,1 ,•'. Iln. jrruiiii.nr cmrn'iio.t 
In tho ExcTvi^'l'.'i.ki. ^.. ir' ' in.l 1 *-!>!>■• . .*' Iko"u Ui. n imi'ii u. 
for which an extra obaruo ifSti will bo made. 

imoreinl CorTetpoiidenoo, 



ALt.L'sro.s has already been made in the Gazette to the 
classes held in different parts of London by the Society 
for Promoting the Knowledge of 1-m.. ii.'ii Languages, the 
head office of which is at ib! i.'liarlulte Street, Fit/roy Square. 
As some of our readers may be glad to avail them selves nf so 
inexpensive a mode of refreshing their ao'jii romance villi 
foreign languages, or of laying the foundation for future 
study, we give the substance of a communication upon the 
subject received from n cum'spfiinleHl "to. lias had praclical 
eiperience of tlio system followed. She says: — 'I went 
through the (leruusn course la-t winter, and liked it very 
much. There were eleven other pupils, all most quiet, re- 
spectable young women, who seemed to take great, interest in 
their lessons and who prepared every tiling very well. Our 
class was on a week-day evening, and lasted from 0.30 to B 
o'clock. Of course it is absurd to talk of "speaking and 
writing" German fluently in such a short time; but the 
system seems very good, as you are made to speak snd use 
words and sentences as fast as you learn them, and in a 
large class it is a great help hearing others speak. One's 
progress, however, naturally depends greatly upon oneself, 
a= borne priictj.c in r..n'lin;t i.l.nul and wriiiu^ is essential. 
Three friends who attended with me were also very much 
satisfied, both with the method of teaching and the progress 
they made. My brother baa attended the French classes 
held npon the same principle for three winters. 

' I understand that a fresh series of classes is to begin in 
January, and that those for women only will be held at 
7 o'clock in the evening. The mixed classes, open to both 
young men and women, commence at tl o'clock p.m., that 
being the most convenient hour for persons engaged in 
business. E. A. B.' 

The best of systems is of little avail in the hands of had 
teachers, and among so many Classen as appear to be held 
simultaneously by this Society there must, of course, be 
some variety in fie value of the teoching, and in other cir- 
cumstances connected with the class. Some knowledge of 
foreign languages seems so valuable to most young women 
iu business that this form of obtaining it would appear pre- 
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ferable to that journey 1 
adopted, and the dangers 
Iheeinbor Gaittlr. 

The method adopted by Sir. Hossfeld appears to be 
simple arid practical, and if the teachers are fairly cllici, nt, 
and those Classen in which men and women study together 
are conducted under suitable conditions, they may be of 
BonaiileMkMe value. Special bonks are supplied ateacb class, 
and fresh task-papers are given to the pupils each week to 
prepare. CHURCH EMBROIDERY. 

The private closes for instruction in Church Embroidery, 
which have been si. kindly held by Miss Ib-imett, are, we are 
glad to hear, still conducted liy her at South Wimbledon. 
Partly in consequence of the exhibition of some of her 
beautiful work at the Church Congress held last October at 
Croydon, she has some slock in hand. Private persons 
al why-, hnie ililliviilly in ili-[n'f,iiis of woik, Ii'Uvmt h ■ .% ■_■ t- 1 1 ■ ■ i h [ , 
and we therefore take tliis opptirWniiy or mentioning that 
her classes do not unly execute iv.uk to order, but that at" this 
moment she would be glad to sell the following articles : a 
' Banner ...f tbi' li....d >he|iheril,' price ait/. ; ulins-bug: Hh.UJ. 
each ; a figure of St. Paul for a I'ulpit hanging, and powder- 
ing* ri'Hily li.r application on lionluls iiu.l Siiper-frontals. 

Any lady emburking upon a benevolent enterprise of this 
kind always finds a problem in tbe right apportioning the 
supply and demand. It is so difficult not to try to ' make ' 
work for one's workers wheu orders are slack, and purses, 
never too full, are getting lighter every day. We trust that 
Miss Bennett m.iy nbinin siid.ico.nl orders in keep her ladies 
employed, mid nave bcr from the t"i<- frequent but much-to- 
be-avoided dilemma of unsaleable stock on hand. Except 
in tbe ease of invalids, who can only work just the one ar- 
ticle their strength or their powers permit, the manufacture 
of work desultorily, and merely on I he chance of sale, cannot 
be too tlrongly deprecated. The mass of work sent in with- 
out being ordered, perhaps even in direct opposition to the 
advice of tbe m imager, is n mil lnHr-nuirr to roost of the 
Si .defies for the Kale of Ladies' Work, and goes further than 
any other circumstance to place them in the difficulty in 
which they so often find themselves, of baring a sbopful 
of things which no one want-, arid which no one is willing 
therefore to buy. We arc glad to think that this is being 
more generally believed, and that these associations are 
taking considerable trouble to obtain orders for their clients, 
and thus, as fur as possible, securing their being recouped 
for their outlay in materials and labour. It is to be hoped 
that workers, to'., "ill lay this to henrt, and find out what is 
m.-t Mili'nUo. or, if possible, obtain dirt-el orders lor their 
work before tbt-y go to the expense of starting it. In a 
communication received from Miss Dennett, she says — 
'Through a private introduction in my last visit to Belgium. 
I learnt the secret of the exquisite foreign applique foe 
figures, such as is used in banners. Sic. This I am teaching 
my pupils, so that I hope we may get some of the orders 
which can only now be executed on the Continent Our 

Ilan is to meet once a- week at my own house. After prayers 
give out work aoil instruct those who are in any difficulty. 
When this is not reqnired by anyone, I read aloud to them, 
and when tbe class is over we all attend church together for 
Evensong. They tale work home to do, and some bave 
earned as much as 30* in the week. The advantage of 
being able to do it at home is in some cases very great. I 
lave been pressed by tbe clergy to open classes in other 
parishes, but unless I cnii secure a sale for the work, what 
is the use 7 Your kind notice in the Gmette last December 
obtained us u, handsome order for Germany, and I troat 
that, if you are good enough to admit this, we may again 
lave equal good fortune.' L. J. B. 

Dtut MastH,— I hear from an eminent Indian gentleman 
that there is a good opening for women photographers in 
India ; and that were Englishwomen to establish themselves 
in this business iu the largo towns, they would insure a good 
income. There is a growing desire amongst Indian ladies 
to bave themselves and their children photographed; but, 



owing to the domestic institutions of their country, they can- 
not have this done except Iheir husbands and brothers 
happen to be amateur photographers. 

I cannot give any detailed information as to the beat way 
of commencing this business, but I think the suggestion I 
make may be of value to women who are desiring new 
careers. 1 remain, yours truly, 

Heusn B. Tavlob. 
FEMALE MISSIONARY WORK IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
At a meeting lately held, much was said as to the best 
method of helping young girls on first going to service. 
One lady urged the hlesMiiK it would be if ladies would open 
their bouses on a Sunday to these young creatures. It 
seems not universally known that there are many eases, 
where one young pirl is 'kept,' that tbe family go rn miuicon 
a Sunday afternoon to the parks, or visiting friends, lock up 
the house, lock out the ' gal.' as soon as dinner is eaten and 
put away, and do not return, perhaps, till nine o'clock. 
Where is the girl to go 7 In many eases she has lately come 
out of a Workhouse School, or Reformatory, or Home, and 
has no known friends. From siiunlt nir; tbe streets alone it 
goes on to sauntering in company; and who Can wonder 
that it is not always wisely chosen ? This, undesirable as it 
is, is well enough on a fine day, but what of wet weather, 
cold, biting winds, frost and snowf They oannot sit in 
church all tbe time, the public-house is open, and there 
laughing and talking (the privilege of the young) is un- 
checked, and how many of these girls may point to this 
'ah airing out' on [he Sunday us iheir lirst step to sin? Nay, 
further, often the only house open to them is one where sin 
is the deeoy and sorrow ami disgrace tbe end. Will no 
sister longing fur a mission think for these young girls, and 
how she can help ? In Slepney, in I.niiebouse, in White- 
chapel, where the Jews keep Irish girls to do the work on 
Saturdays foe them, and other places in London — nay, in 
genteel lirompton, or other parts— the need is great. It 
does not require great power — a kindly welcome, a few pic- 
ture-books, a Pictorial Bible, some interesting story-books — 
and by degrees help may be given, as confidence is es- 
tablished, on many points of personal interest- 
In many households the -i-mint* would gladly co-operate 
and he pleased to lend a helping hand to those who are just 
stepping on the ladder of life. Now and then ' a tea ' might 
or might not be added, as tbe gathering becomes perma- 
nent; but this can be left Lo circumstances. The simple 
fact that there is a room within reach of them on a Sunday, 
where they can be safe, would do more than any amount of 
'associates,' and 'visitors,' and such-like persons, to make 
these girls feel that they were considered ' one wiii ns,' and 
so that their aolions were of consequence to those with whom 
they came in contact. ' Nobody noes,' is the lowest depth 
human nature can reach before it becomes criminal; and it is 
wonderful bow soon lack of sympathy brings one to this pitch. 
Female nature soon becomes hrul.nliscd if not cared for. 
The opening bud, if nipped imd checked, hacomea a loath- 
some canker: and thisis tloeof woman. There is implanted 
in her a love of all that is good, and holy, and pure ; bnt this 
is just the reason why she goes so utterly to the had when 
once she steps downwards. None can walk in the slums of 
our great towns and see the sad female figures which fre- 
quent theru, without feeling the trmb of this. Then let us 
try if we cannot prevent the evil we dread to see, and per- 
haps we may find our kitchens vacant on a Sunday afternoon 
in which to gather these young girls, and keep them safe, 
and cany out at least a part of 'Women's Rights.' 
'Tbe right ths little huh to guide 

In ilmpla faith to Him who died ; 

With earnest love anil matte praise 

Ta blosi and ehoer their youthful days. 

The right the intellect to train, 

And guide Iho soul to noble aim ; 

Tenon It to rleo above earth"! tors, 

Abd whig .flight to heavenly joys.' 

A. dusnmi V**vsiww . 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Established for the benefit of NECESSITOUS Ladies ONLY. 



ORDERS for NEEDLEWORK OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <tc, always on sale. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES. LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may he obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 



LADIES' DRESSMAKING & EMBROIDERY 

ASSOCIATION. 

THE INSTITUTION will be Closed for the Holidays till 
Jan. 2. The SATURDAY CLASSES for AMATEURS 
will be resumed on Jan. 5, and Pupils can be admitted. A 
class for Plain Needlework will be held on Tuesdays. The 
Committee have received a few Subscriptions towards the 
Rent, in answer to the Appeal in the Gazette, and will be 
truly grateful for further Subscriptions, which can be sent 
to the Hon. Sec. 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

LADIES' INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 

11 Lower Pobohesteu Street, Hyde Park. 

A LARGE Assortment of FANCY ARTICLES, suitable 
for Christmas Presents, are now ready. Also, BOXES 
FOR CHRISTMAS, containing 20, 30, or 40 Toys, and 
other Presents, for distribution in Families, Schools, or 
Children's Hospitals. 

P. 0. O. for 1/. to Mary Beaumont, Ladies' Industrial 
Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde Park. 

SELECT AGENCY FOR ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN GOVERNESSES. 

FAMILIES and FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS requiring 
efficient, well-recommended English or Foreign GO- 
VERNESSES, LADY- HOUSEKEEPERS, or COM- 
P ANIONS, are invited to apply to Mrs. Marquis (Successor 
to Miss Jane B. Cooke), 82 New Bond Street. Office Hours, 
11 till 4.30; Saturdays, 11 till 2. 



ART SCHOOL. 

38 Via degli Artisti, Rome. 

rrtHIS HOME is opened for the Reception of LADIES 
_L wishing to devote themselves seriously to the STUDY 
OF ART. In it they will find the Protection and Comforts 
of a Home, and obtain Information with regard to the best 
means of procuring instruction, or gaining admittance into 
the Galleries as Copyists. 

Terms for Board and Lodging from 6/. to 81. a-Month. 

There is a Studio in the Home free to those who wish 
for Lessons ; a Model poses Daily from 6 till 12. 

For further information apply to Miss Mayor, Hon. Sec, 
88 Via degli Artisti, Rome ; or Miss Scott, 13 Old Bond 
Street. 



LACE MENDING and CLEANING undertaken by a 
Lady who has learnt the Art abroad. Millinery taste- 
folly executed, and Ladies' own Materials made up to order. 
Mn. B., 4ft Somerset Street, Portman Square. 



DISTRESS IN HERZEGOVINA.— Boys' Left-off Cloth- 
ing is urgently requested for the Refugees from Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Parcels sent to Mrs. Maluson, 20 Queen 
Square, Bloom sbury. will be forwarded to Miss Irby. 

ANY Lady who may have an EMBROIDERY FRAME 
for which she has no present use, would be doing a 
great kindness by Lending it to a Charitable Institution. 
The greatest care should be taken of it. Address Miss 
Phillips, 42 Somerset Strict, Portman Square. 

A LADY is desirous of obtaining a Situation as RESI- 
DENT GOVERNESS in a Gentleman's Family for 
a Young Lady, age 26, to tnke charge of Children from 3 to 
7 years of age. References can be obtained from the Clergy- 
man of her Parish and from the Advertiser, Mrs. Shapter, 
7 Clarendon Place, Hyde Park Gardens. 

WANTED after the Christmas Holidays a YOUNG 
LADY, 8god about 10, to give Six Months' time 
as an APPRENTICE to the FINE-ART EMBROIDERY 
Business. Hours of Attendance from 11 to 4.30 rive days 
in the week. Particulars from Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset 
Street. 

AE. R., 10 Belsize Park, N.W., desires to hear of a 
• HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT for a Lady, about 30 
years of age, who is sensible, practical, and useful, as well 
as accustomed to Teaching. Having a Mother in a great 
measure dependent on her, and likely to become entirely so 
through illness, the expense of holidays is a serious con- 
sideration to .her. The X. or N.W. of London preferred. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.— The Widow of a Clergyman, living in 
a large Detached House, with Grounds, wishes to receive 
LADIES TO BOARD with her. Good Society. Situation 
highly recommended. Address Mrs. Wilkins, St. Cuthberfs, 
Swan more, Ryde. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN in connec- 
tion with • The Woman's Gazette.' Terms : Corre- 
spondence, and Registration Fee, Is. On an Engagement 
being concluded, a fee of ds. will be charged to each party. 
For Domestic Servants, an Engagement Fee of 2s. 6d. will 
be charged to the Employers. Office hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. 
Saturdays, 11 till 2. 

Readers of the Gazette are earnestly requested to make 
known this Agency to their friends, and to send word to the 
Secretary of any vacancies for Matrons or Lady Housekeepers 
in Private Families or Institutions. Information is also 
gladly received of Boarding Houses for Ladies in Town, or 
Private Families who will take a Boarder. Address Miss 
Phillips, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

PRIVATE REGISTRY. 

MRS. WHITMORE keeps a LIST of GOVERNESSES 
and of SERVANTS who require Situations. She 
enters upon her books those only who bring recommenda- 
tions from their late Employers, or who are specially 
named to her by her private friends, or by Ladies who take 
an interest in them. This plan has the advantage of 
securing some guarantee of character and antecedents. 
She makes no charge to the Candidates for Situations, but 
requires from Ladies a fee of Is. 6rf. per head (which may 
be enclosed in stamps) on application, and of 10*. upon the 
engagement of a Governess, 6*. of an Upper, and 2s. Orf. of 
an Under Servant, Ladies may recommend any person in 
whom they are interested, free of charge. 

Address, 12 Westbury Road, Westbourne Park, 

Bayswater, W. 

A THOROUGH HOUSEMAID, not under 25, is W T anted, 
single-handed, or with occasional assistance, for a 
Situation near Weedon. Address Mrs. E. L., Loonardslee, 
Horsham* 
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The early date at which it is necessary, owing to the Christmas Holidays, to issue our January number, has induced us to retain the 
Directory in its present form for this month only. Unless communications authorising the advertisement of their Institutions are received 
from the Secretaries by January 20, at latest, the Directory will be discontinued, and advertisers will be charged according to the rate of payment 
in the ordinary advertising columns. 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

4 C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in full Address. 'M.' Men, 'C Children, also received. 
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Post-Town, Namb of Institution, and Address of Matron or Secretary. 



Beckenham.— St. Agatha's Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle and Working Classes received, 

Bournemouth. — Firs Home, The Dean Park. Incurables. M. 

Bracknell. — Ascot Priory, C. H. Sister in Charge. Separate ward for Ladies. W. weekly. 

Brighton. — Kemp Town Invalid Home, 15CheshamRoad. Mrs. Warner, 47 Sussex Square, Brighton, and 
66 Mild may Park, London, N. Miss E. Elliott, 1 1 Lewes Crescent. Admission on Mondays. 
„ Black rock, C. H., Rottingdean. Miss Marsh. M. and C. 

,, St. John's C. H., 9 Sudeley Place, East Cliff. Miss Borradaile. Superior accommodation 



»» 



at IBs. per week. C. only. 
St. Bernard's Home for Invalid Ladies, 67 Dyke Road. Address, Lady Superintendent. 



»» 
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Female C. H., Crescent House, Marine Parade, Brighton. Application daily, before 12, to 
Mrs. Marshman, 2 Redcliffe Square, s.w. 

Broadbtairs. — St. Peter's C. H. Mrs. Tait, Lambeth Palace. 

„ Children's C. H., 5 Wrotham Crescent. Connected with Church Extension Society. Secretary, 

Miss Thomas, 27 Kilburn Park Road, N.w. C. 

Bury St. Edmunds. — Walsham-le- Willows. Miss Martineau. Girls only. 

Buxton. — House of Rest, Hartington House. The Matron. For Ladies of limited means. 

Clifton, Bristol. — Home for Invalid Ladies, 25 Richmond Terrace. Address, Lady Superintendent. 

Dover. — London and Dover C. H. Lady Superintendent, Mrs. Rusher; or to Dr. Steele, Guy's 
Hospital. Married Couples received. 

Epping. — C. Cottage, The Plain. Apply to Sec, Miss Catlin, 21 Arthur Rd., Stoke Newington, n. M. $c C. 

Felixstowe, Suffolk. — C. H. and Sea-bathing Infirmary. Miss Graveley. Open from May to 

March. M. and C. 
Folkestone. — St. Andrew's C. H., Guildhall Street. Sister in charge. M. 

Hastings.— Homoeopathic Home, 80 High Street. Mrs. Kingsbury. Single bed-room, 15*. Third- 
class fare, return, 5s. 

Llandudno, North Wales. — Sanatorium. Women. A few Lady Boarders separate at 2l«. per week. 

Miss Roberts. 

London. — 58 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, w. Mrs. Bird. For chronic consumption or while 
waiting for admission to hospital. 
90 Harley Street. Invalid Home for Gentlewomen. 

South House, Highbury Park South. Home for confirmed Invalids. Mrs. Warren. Incurables. 
„ St. Lawrence House, Surbiton Hill. Christian Home for Ladies of small means and invalids. 

Lyndhurbt, Hants. — The Beecbwood Cottage Home. Mrs. Malcolm. M. and C. 

Manningtr«e, Essex. — Associated Governess' House of Rest and C. H., Mistley. Members must 
have subscribed for 13 weeks. 

Margate. — Harold Road Office of Orphan Working School, 73 Cheapside, E.C. Jonadab Finch. 

Westgate-on-Sea. The Deaconess in charge. Necessitous Gentlewomen. Upper Servants. C. 
St. Margaret's Home, 34 Hawley Square. Miss Mitchell. 

New Brighton, Liverpool. — Miss Dixon. Six separate bedrooms and table. Hospital Patients, 10/6. 

Norfolk, Sunnyside. House of Rest for Governesses or Ladies of small means. References required. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 105. Apply to Mrs. Brandreth, Dickie- 
burgh Rectory, Scole. 

Penm aknmawr. — Cambrian Sanatorium. Girls. Mrs.W.Goode, Bryn Hyfnyd, Penmaenmawr, N.Wales. 

Rhyl, North Wales. — St. Winifred's Hospital for 34 Sick and 50 Convalescent Children of the Working 
Classes. Separate accommodation for 16 Children of Professional Men, or for Invalid 
Ladies. Ladies received as Pupils to learn Nursing. Institution worked by unpaid Ladies, 
and is open all the year. Lady Superintendent, Miss Edith Vizard. 

,, „ Morfa Hall. Women's C. H. Miss Gertrude Vizard. 

Scarborough, Yorkshire. — C. H. for Ladies, 21 Albion Road. Open from May to November. 

St. Leonards- on-Sea. — Western Road. Mrs. F. E. Newton. Convalescent Home for poor Children. 

„ Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Gentlewomen. The Lady Superintendent. 

Stoke Newington.— High Street, n. Invalid Asylum and Temporary Home. Mrs. Baker. 
Sudbury.— 3 Abercorn Villas, Middlesex. Miss Bright, 24 Norfolk Crescent, w. C. 
Thanet, Kent.— St. Peter's Convalescent. Mrs. Tait, Lambeth Palace, s.b. 
Torquay. — Erith House. Miss Perrett. For Invalid Ladies. 

„ St. Raphael's Home for respectable Women and Invalid Ladies. Apply to Sister in charge. 

Tunbridgk Wklls. — Convalescent Home for Children, Frant. 17/6 per month. Mrs. Ladds. - 
Waltham Abbey. — Copped Hall Green. Miss Hibbitt, the Home. Orphans temporarily received. 
Weymouth.— Waterloo House. Clerical Introduction and Medical Certificate. C. 
Wharfedalb, Yorkshire. — C. H. Admission Mondays and Fridays. Apply to Matron. C. over 10. 
Windsor. — St Andrew's Cottage C. H. and House of Rest for Ladies, Clewer. Sister in charge. 
Woking Station.— Bridge End C. H. Ockham. Miss Laura Lushington. 
Woodford. — Mrs. Gladstone's C. H. 

Worthing.— Thomas Banting's Memorial: Home, Parade ta&K^ttaata» ^wtt&fe. ^wr *sv«s««a> 

Professional Clone*. The Secretary. 
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BOAHDING- HOUSES, GOVERNESS' HOMES, &o. 

Wandsworth Home for Ladies with Limited Incomes. I St. Anne's Home for Gentlewomen, 48 Anne's Park Terrace 
Hon. Sec. Miss Lee. | Wandsworth. Hon. Sec. Miss Kingsford. 



COLLEGES, ENDOWED AND PROPRIETARY SCHOOLS, FOB GIRLS. 

Schools opened by the Girls 1 Public School Company. Maximum Fees } 15 Ghiineas per annum (with the 
exception of Clapham, which is 9 Guineas per annum). With the name of Head Mistress. 



Bath High School, 5 Portland Place, Bath. Miss S. Wood. 
Brighton High School, Milton Hall, Montpelier Road, Brighton. 

Miss Creak. 
Chelsea High School, Durham House, Smith Street, Chelsea, s.w. 

Miss Bishop. 
Clapham Middle School, Clarence House, Clapham Common, s.w. 

Miss Alger. % 
Croydon High School, The Chestnuts, North End, Croydon. Miss 

Neligan. 
Gateshead High School, Prospect Cottage, Gateshead -on -Tyne. 

Miss Rowdon. 
Hackney High School, 275 Mare Street, Hackney, k. Miss Pearse. 



Norwich High School, St. Giles's, Norwich. Miss Wills. 
Nottingham High School, 1 Oxford St., Nottingham. Miss Hastings. 
Notting Hill and Bayswater High School, Norland Square, Notting 

Hill, w. Miss Jones. 
Oxford High School, 16 St. Giles' Street, Oxford. Miss Benson. 
St. John's Wood High School, Winchester Road, n.w. Miss 

Allen-Olney. 
N.B. — Kindergartens are attached to the Norwich, Chelsea, and 

Notting Hill High Schools. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Admission may be had at the several 

Schools, or from the Secretary of the Company, 112 B romp ton 

Road, London, s.w. 



13 Gs. 



| Adult brphan Institution, Regent's Park. To train for 
i Teachers the Orphans of Clergy and Military and 
I Naval Officers, between the ages of 14 and 21. 

Alexandra College, Dublin. Mrs. Jellicoe. Boarders, 50/. 
: Alexandra College School, Dublin. Mrs. Jellicoe. 
I Boarders, 45/. 
i Girton College, Cambridge. Miss Bernard. University 

terms kept. Course, 3 years ; age on admission, 18. 
I Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 
I 55/. to 60/. and College Fees. 

( Newnbam Hall, Cambridge. Miss Clough. Intending 
I Teachers, half fees. 

Ockham Middle-class Schools, Alton. (For Boys also. ) 
Music extra. Miss Lushington, Kingsley, Alton. 
12 to 18 Gs. Plymouth, High School for Girls. Miss Kendall. 



Colleges and Proprietary Schools. 



21/. 
18/. 

105/. 

10/. to 16/. 

60/. 

28 to 32 Gs. 



5/. Queen's College and Institute, 25 Molesworth Street, 

Dublin. Miss A. B. Corlett. 
30 Gs. St. Boniface School, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Education 
fund. Foundress, Miss E. Sew ell. Extras. 
30/. Sandwell Training Home, Birmingham. Miss Selwyn. 
6/. to 15/. | Southampton Girls' College, Kindergarten, and Training 
College. Miss S bar wood. No extras. 
18 Gs. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' 
College. Miss Newman, Grafton Terrace, Cheltenham. 
| Boarders, 31/. 10s. 
1 2 Gs.- 25/., The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. MissBeale. Boarders, 
1 70/. and 100/. 



HOSPITALS AND HOMES FOB THE SURGICAL AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

IN" Ii02ST2D02T -A.2ST1D PROVINCES. 



All Saints' Institution, 127 Gowet Street, for Women. Surgical cases. 
Nursed by the All Saints' Sisterhood. 1 to 3 Guineas weekly. 

Belgrave Hospital for Children, 1 Cumberland Street, and 72 Win- 
chester Street, Eccleston Square, s.w. 20 Beds. Admission by 
Subscriber's Letter* 

Brighton Hospital for Sick Children. 6 weeks free with Subscriber's 
Admission; 7s. without. A few Lady Boarders received. Matron, 
Mrs. Brown. 

Chelsea Hospital for Women, 178 King's Road, s.w. 8 Beds. 
Free, Half-a-Guinea, and One Guinea. 

Cheyne Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.w. For Sick and In- 
curable Children. 4s. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. See. 

Children's Home, 9 Convent Gardens, Kensington Park Road. 3 
Children received under 13, payment is. 6d. per week; I crer 13, 
3s. For Crippled Children, to be attended by Mr. Hut ton. 
Applications to be made to Miss Hall, Beech wood, Petworth. 

Deaconess' Nursing Home, 12 Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park. 
10s. weekly. Address, Head Sister. 

Dr. Eldridge Spratt's Seaside Middle-class Cottage Hospital, for 
Diseases of the Heart, Epilepsy, Paralysis, ficc. Hon. Sec. 
Mr. Leslie, 54 Brook Street, Hanover Square, London, w. 



East London Children's Hospital and Dispensary for Women, Rad- 

cliffe Cross. 36 Beds. Subscriber's Letter. 
Epileptic Hospital, 23 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, w.c. In 

Memoriam Wing. 12s. per week. 
Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark Bridge Road, s.b. 
6 Beds. Lady-Superint. Mrs. Ellis. Sec. Frank Livesay, Esq. 
London Temperance Hospital, 42 Gower Street, w.c. Without 

alcohol. Subscriber's Letter or 10s. Grf. 
New Hospital for Women, 222 & 224 Maryleboue Road, n.w. 26 Beds. 
North-eastern Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, e. 24 Beds. 

Royal Infirmary for Children and Women, Waterloo Bridge Road, 
s.e. 50 Beds. William Champion, Sec. 

Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, Undercliff, Isle of 
Wight. 50 separate Bedrooms for Women. Admission by Sub. 
scr tier's Letter, 10*. per week. Office, 12 Pall Mall, London, s.w. 

South London Dispensary for Women and Home for Sick Children, 
Sydenham Park, s.e. 30 Beds. 

Training Hospital, The Green, Tottenham, n. For Medical Treat- 
ment and Nursing. Deaconess, Chrissie Dundas. 



INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOR SALE OF WORK, &c. 



Gentlewomen's Self- Help Institute, 15 Baker Street, PortmanSq., 
w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. Lupton. 
Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, and must 
be necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fee, 5s. 
Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Bedford Institute Sewing Society, Wheeler Street, Spitalfields, e. 
For the employment of East-End Widows. Charity Clothing on 
tale Fridays, from 11 to 3. Orders received for Ladies' Plain 
Needlework. Miss Catlin. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 31 Sloaae Street, a.w. Miss Wetton. 



No fee. Commission on sales, 2\d. in shilling. 12 articles may be 
kept on sale. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5s. Commission on sales 
Id. in the shilling. 12 articles may be kept on sale. 

Miss Fordham's DSpdt for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can be 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission 
2d. in the shilling. 

Work Society for J*dies, 50 Western Road, Brighton. For the 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 
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HOW I BECAME A LADY-HELP. 

I was always the delicate ouc in the family. When 
our home was broken up, and we found that the 
incomes left us would hardly do more than enable 
us to dress as gentlewomen, my sisters looked ubout 
for some means of livelihood, and sjteedily settled 
down into more or less congenial situations. But 
forme this was not con. side red possible: I could 
neither stand before a class, nor bear the incessant 
wear and tear of mind and body which is often the 
lot of private teachers. This seemed especially 
hard, as I am naturally of an active, restless dis- 
position; and I began morbidly to fancy myself a 
burden, and of no use in life. I paid a few visits, 
and occasionally, in spite of remonstrances, under- 
took situations to which i was not equal, and which 
I soon had to give up ; until at last I began to feai 
that a reclining- chair was to be my sphere and a 
few yards of fancy-work my only occupation for 
life— I, who longed to be up and doing like the 
rest, and to whom the idea of inactivity and depen- 
dence was most painful. 

Twice 1 tried companionships ; and although the 
duties were exceedingly easy ami simple, the mo- 
notony mid utter weariness of the life were very 
trying to my overwrought nerves. My health 
failed still further; and a slight spiual affection lie- 
con ling aggravated by the.se attempts, 1 was about 
to give up all hope of maintaining myself, when my 
attention was drawn to an advertisement of a 'com- 
fortable home without salary,' in a clergy man's 
family, the cure and instruction of one little boy 
under five years of age being all that was required 
in return. I felt that here the duties could not be 
too much for me, while there would be no heavy 
responsibility, and the doubt whether I was fairly 
earning a salary would not weigh upou my mind as 
it had done before. The letters were attractive, and 
I was promised a kindly welcome. Alas for ray 
hopes ! I travelled all across England, only to find 
that my duties embraced those of nurse to a baby 
under two years, as well as the sole charge of the 



dirty, untidy house, where, only one servant being 
■ kept, I was looked ujx>n and expected to act aa the 
! other. Discomforts of a graver nature distressed 
j my moral more than my natural sensibilities, and 
; the painful experience of that most miserable time 
j convinces me that no young girl should ever accept 
i such terms, even in a clergyman's family, upon the 
j strength of an advertisement and correspondence 
I alone. Being fortunately of an age to appreciate 
the impropriety of remaining in a family under the 
circumstances with which I soon became only too 
well acquainted, I informed my clerical host that I 
could not stay beyond the month. It will hardly 
be credited that ho replied, with polite regret, that 
he must in that case trouble mo to return the 
small portion (hardly a quarter) which he had for- 
warded for the expenses of my long journey to enter 
his service. I was too foolishly indignant and angry 
to make airy difficulty j but that month was cer- 
tainly the most expensive, as well as the most 
wretched I ever spent. 

I returned to my temporary home out of heart 
and low in pocket, ami I hardly know what would 
have become of n.e had it not lieon for an accidental 
meet ing with a lady who had taken the charge of a 
National School. The sight of her useful life — bo 
full of human interests, so independent, and bo 
happy, stirred my waning energies. Hopeless of 
ever being strong enough to follow her example, I 
might have felt little beyond envy at the difference 
j between our lots in life, were it not that she hap- 
I liened about that time to lose her servant and to 
I liml great difficulty in replacing her. Knowing 
i how many hours she was necessarily eugaged in 
her school, and how important good food and a 
pleasant hearth to rest by are to the wearied frame 
after the special fatigue of teaching, I volunteered 
to give what little help I could until she was suited. 
I knew 1 could poke a tire and make tea and toast, 
but how to perform any more elaborate household 
duties was more or less mysterious to inc. This, 
however, would keep her from starvation; audi 
devoutly hoped that the coming Betsy would appeal 
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time ago, and Betsy has not yet appeared; and 
here I am still. I do not confine my ambitions as 
cook to tea and toast. I do not limit my house- 
work to a delicate dusting of our pretty little par- 
lour. I am, in fact, housekeeper and maid-of-all- 
work in one ; and yet here I am, not only no worse 
than when I began, but, in sober truth, a very great 
deal better. I attribute this in a great degree to 
the pleasant ease and freedom of my position, and 
of the happy harmony in our family life. 

There was a time when I should have laughed, as 
many of my readers may now do, at the idea of 
becoming a Lady-llelp ; but I find the change very 
pleasant from the former alternations of idle visiting 
or of dependence, as companion, upon the caprices 
of others. Many a young lady, who has neither in- 
clination nor qualifications to be a teacher, but 
who possesses a small amount of pocket-money for 
her dress, &c., would, I think, be as happy as I am 
in the position ; and of course similar places could 
be found, with the addition of salary, or wages, as 
I should rather say. Where two, three, or even four 
ladies, engaged as artists, school-teachers, or daily 
governesses, could arrange to live together for pur- 
poses of economy and companionship, I think that 
a fifth might join them as housekeeper and lady- 
help with great advantage to all concerned. She 
would certainly be a more agreeable inmate, and 
probably a much better manager, than the landlady 
or lodging-house servant, who would otherwise ' do' 
for them, and would very likely save her com- 
panions almost as much as she cost them. Where 
the house was large, she might require to keep a 
servant ; but a person of ordinary Rtrength would 
feel no difficulty in doing all the work of a small 
house such as ours, with the exception of the 
weekly scrubbing : for which, in our case, a char- 
woman is employed. As regards the terms of this 
arrangement, I think I may say that they are of 
mutual advantage to myself and ' mine host,' or, in 
this case, ' hostess.' I am quite content with the 
remuneration of board and lodging, the comfort of 
which would certainly cost me, in lonely lodgings, 
more than 15*. a week, while my friend would not 
get a servant on these terms. I flatter myself I am 
becoming a good manager, and in time I believe I 
shall have the satisfaction of lowering our weekly 
bills. When I do so, I shall be happy to give hints 
to anybody who would like to follow my example. 

Some account of my daily duties may be accept- 
able, and then I must bring this long paper to a 
close. I rise early, and am downstairs by half-past 
six to light the fire. I sweep and dust, my head 
Nsecurely tied up to keep my hair clean, aud sift the 
cinders, which certainly is not a pleasant task on 
windy days ; then upstairs to tidy myself for break- 
fast at twenty minutes to eight. I must confess the 
pots and pans puzzled me sadly at first, but with 
the aid of soda and ashes they soon became clean. 
Objections might also be raised to spoiling one's 
hands, as, of course, they get very -dirty. But I 



found that a little silver sand and plenty of scrub- 
bing with a nail-brush, restore them to cleanliness. 
It is astonishing what an affection one gets for the 
inanimate things in one's charge. At least I do. 
My pots and pans are quite companions, and 1 find 
my ambition rises higher and higher to keep them 
brighter and cleaner. I have three large aprons, 
one of which I keep for cooking, and one for dirty 
work ; and I am not too proud to be seen in what 
I consider the insignia of those household duties, 
which are surely a woman's glory as well as her 
duty. 

1 do not find that I have sacrificed my position 
in any way. My old friends do not look down upon 
me, and though they sometimes have a joke at my 
expense, I think they respect me more for this 
effort at independence. They come and see me 
when they can, and as the country is very pretty, 
and I have generally got through my work, and 
am free soon after our early dinner, I can either 
walk or drive with them, or receive callers. The 
evenings are very precious after the constant Sense 
of being a salaried companion, and of not feeling a 
moment of time was one's own. A fter a stroll in the 
lanes on summer evenings, or after a talk with my 
friend while 1 help her with her needlework over 
the fire in winter, 1 go to bed with the happy sense 
that I have earned my night's rest ; a feeling which 
all who have tried it will agree with me in thinking- 
adds sweetness to repose, and helps one to rise in 
the morning with a light heart. L. H. 



A REAL LADY. 



By Edward Garrett, author of ' Occupations of a Retired Life. 1 
♦The Crust and the Cake,' 'By Still Waters/ <fcc. 

Part II. 

(Continued from jyage G.) 

So time passed on. Never a word of love was spoken 
between them, and Olive was the only girl that Anthony 
did not kiss at blind-man's buff. But they knew the 
secret between them, those two— knew it so well that 
nobody else guessed it — and they two could talk for 
hours on the lawn, or chance to meet each other in the 
lanes, without fear of the household raillery or restraint 
which surrounded Emma Straight's numerous and 
complicated love affairs, presently to be disentangled 
and wound up for ever round a wedding ring. 

Oh, happy young love, which is all in the present ! 
Oh, fearless young loye ! all ignorant of pain — that 
sad root which, once set, is never afterwards quite 
exterminated ! Happy, fearless love ! not yet hidden 
to tasks and sacrihces which leave it quivering in 
the agony of its own passionate strength ! It is 
life's blossoming time. But true and earnest natures 
carry even their spring blossoms to that altar where 
their hearts will bleed before the time of fruit. And 
Olive's womanly soul pondered over many things. 

At first it flitted across her mind that she would 
rather Tony Bollen did not make such a friend of her 
brother Percy. She loved Percy very dearly, but it 
was 'with all his faults,* and that was a clause she 
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could not endure in her appreciation of Anthony. 
Poor, dear Percy, with his effeminacy and prospective 
fortune, might glide harmlessly down a groove that 
would he direct destruction to this penniless, stalwart 
young knight of hers, who (and Olive's heart yearned 
proudly at the thought) must strike his own light out 
of the flinty world, or live in utter darkness. 

Olive herself took things too seriously, and, after 
the fashion of such people (it may he partly in humi- 
lity), was apt to excuse and half-admire those whose 
feu Its lay in over-easiness. Had she heen a hoy, she 
would probahly havo chosen her profession before 
leaving off petticoats, and ever afterwards Jiavc consis- 
tently worked towards the favourite idea. This being 
s> with herself, those who best know human nature 
will understand how ready she was to admit the cogent 
reasons which Anthony gave for His indecision on this 
very point. It was better to be overlong than rash, 
she said to herself. The first loss of time might be 
the least, after all. The plain, shy girl, had ambitions 
within her, and with no scope for them, in her own 
frightened life— with health still something like that 
of a plant just kept alive by shelter and support—she 
had made them nil over to Tony. He was to be what 
she would have been, with his sex, and strength, and 

ardour. ... 

Nevertheless, there had heen enough misgiving in 
Olive's heart to make it start with pain rather than 
turpi ise when, during one of her afternoon visits to 
Miss Leslie, Anthony Bollen lounged in, and was received 
by his old friend with a marked coldness, which even 
sent him off without any invitation to remain for 

te*i 

4 Let us begin as we mean to continue/ said Miss 
Leslie, sententiously, as she opened her chiffonnier and 
set forth her currant jelly and seed cake. ' If Master 
Tony means to turn out a good-for-nought, he shan't 
be written on my list of friends. When a man can't 
(Wide what he is fit for, it is generally because he is 
fit for nothing. The Bdllens have always had energy 
and spirit enough. I'm sure I hope some mistaken 
marriage has not tainted the blood. If I were his 
father, I'd give him just three months to make up his 
mind, and if he hadn't one then, out he should go, and 
let the world make it for him. It's wonderful how 
many people find their own legs, once they are 

dropped. 

* But it is not easy to decide,' pleaded Olive, gently. 
* You would not wish him to go into the Church 
rashly, and he does not feel sure that he has the talents 
necessary for a lawyer or a doctor.' 

This never struck innocent Miss Leslie as a piece of 
special pleading, but as the merest friendly justice, 
which she was far too generous to gainsay. 

* Then while there's an acre uncleared in Canada or 
Australia, let him go over and cut down the trees,* said 
Miss Leslie. * If a young man has the true kuight's spirit 
in him, and a drop of good blood that will keep him 
from breaking his heart when he gets molasses instead 
of su^ar, he can't have a finer field than the Colonies. 
There he am find an atmosphere so clear and fresh that 
he can lay out his own life without its getting moth- 
eaten before it's half finished.' 

Olive laughed outright at this little spurt from her 
dear, old-fashioned, conservative friend. 

* I thought you were so fond of old ways, Miss Leslie,' 
she said, 'old buildings, old institutions, old stales of 
thought— everything which, as you nay, reassures us 



with the sense that somebody lived before us, and got 
safe home at last/ 

'And so, indeed, I am, Olive,' returned the spinster ; 
* and so I may like strawberries, but that is no reason 
why I should not sometimes prefer to give them away 
mi her than to eat them myself. Somebody made the 
past that I value, Olive, and shall we leave no legacy 
to the future / Do you think that pioneering should 
be left to the outlaw, and the outcast, and the vaga- 
bond ? I say that the man who, having a past to 
value, and valuing it, yet goes out from under its 
shelter that he may plant his seeds in new ground — I 
say, Olive Straight, that man is a knight and a hero ; 
and if any young man stands idle while this is to do 
he is without excuse, and his shame be upon his own 
head.' 

* But it is rather hard to go away,' sighed Olive, 
thinking, poor girl, of those who must be left behind. 

'Therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ,' replied Miss Leslie. ' Christianity and 
knightlincss are the same, after all, Olive. Whoever 
professes to have the last without the first, only pays 
it the same compliment which an uglv woman gives 
to beauty when she paints her own cheek, and it is 
quite as transparent a sham. No, Olive, my dear, the 
Colonies are just meant for fine strapping lads like our 
Anthony, with plenty of blood and sinew, and, maybe, 
not too subtle brains. And any woman who puts her 
puling fancies between such men and their' fitting 
career is a poor common woman, and no descendant 
of the ladies who sent out their lords with scarf and 
banner, and waited patiently till they came again, or 
till the scarf was brought back blood-stained.' 

High words, which woke high echoes iu the girlish 
heart, but also a sudden sharp sympathy with all 
those dead women whose pain and patience had both 
been finished so long ago. 

' And now tell me about the trousseau ,' said Miss 
Leslie, for a wedding at Grecian Place was imminent 
now, and Emma was to have everything that a bride 
would, could, or should posses?. And, with a sort of 
contented consciousness of two levels for life, Olive 
cheerfully stepped from her own, and entered upon an 
innocent description of bonnets and lace and lingerie, 

A wedding is a very engrossing affair, and during 
the few weeks preccdiug Emma's there was but little 
general society at Grecian Place, and Olive scarcely 
saw Anthony. Percy was glad to keep out of the way 
of the dressmaking and upholstery consultations, and 
01iv« suspected thut Anthony went with him. Tilings 
were not going quite smoothly at the Rectory. Ru- 
mours filtered through the Rectory servants to the 
Straight waiting-maid, and were discussed among the 
muslins and ribbons in the dressing-room, while Olive 
stood aside with burning cheeks. Mr. Anthony was 
spending too much money ; Mr. Anthony was suspected 
of betting at the laces ; Mr. Anthony had put his name 
to bills ; and there had been such angry words over- 
heard between him and his father, that Mr. Anthony 
might even have done something much worse if one 
could only get to know the rights and wrongs of it. 

* If it had been anything but this ! ' thought poor 
Olive. If he had not cared for her, that would not 
have mattered at all. If he had died, he would not 
have been dead to her. But to fall short of the high 
ideal she hal set up for him! Nay, poor Olive did 
not put it thu«, but lather— to be so unworthy of 
himself! 
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It was the wedding-day. Of course, Anthony 
Bollen had been invited, hut, among the long ranks of 
friends, his was the only face that Olive missed. His 
father * assisted ' in the ceremony, the principal part of 
which was performed by a dean related to the bride- 
groom. The old ladies thought that the rector was 
piqued at this, and that it was the reason why he 
pleaded urgent business, and left the break fast- table as 
00011 as he could. 

As the phrase goes, everything passed off happily — 
pretty speeches, plenty of the tears of uncontrolled 
excitement and flutter, little spiteful compliments on 
Olive's ' self-possession and calmness ' — and then the 
old shoes were thrown after the bride, whose filial 
grief was soothed as soon as she was outside the paternal 
gates ; while Olive wandered back through the shrub- 
bery, only to find that repressed emotion will not always* 
flow when its restraints arc removed, but rather dries up 
with a scorching pain. 

« Olive-Miss Olive— Olive ! ' 

It was Anthony Bollen who called her. He was 
standing on the outer side of a scarcely-used gate 
* opening on a blind lane leading from the high road, in 
which lane Mr. Straight had erected sundry out- build- 
ings and tool-houses. 

It was a strange face to meet the bridesmaid, in her 
snowy tulle and fluttering blue ribbons. It was a 
wild, passion- torn face, and the hands that were put 
throng li the gate in unconscious appeal were hot, 
soiled hands. Yet Olive's htart gave a glad bound as 
she hastened towards him across the kitchen-garden. 
Something was wrong, that was plain ; but, oh ! joy, 
he had come to her ! 

* I am going away, Olive,' he said, half shrinking 
back as she stood in her scented airiness before him. 
( I am come to say good-bye ; I am off to Australia. 
I've been very foolish, Olive, perhaps you'd call it 

1 wicked ; and it must have ended in wickedness if my 
father hadn't saved me. But he won't give me another 
chance in England. He can't trust me under the 
same temptations ajjain, he says. Oh, Olive, I am so 
angry and sick with myself ; and it is so hard to be 
sent away ! ' 

It was not then that Olive remembered that it must 
be harder still for the good father to issue the mandate 
which left him lonely in his old age— not then that 
she felt it was hard for herself. Poor Anthony ! poor 
Anthony ! 

* I'll turn over a new leaf now,' he said ; 'I won't 
trifle on the edge of ruin any more. Only, Olive, dear 
Olive, I want you to do something to help me to mend 
my ways. I have loved you so long, Olive, and I do 
think you love me. Will you promise to wait for me 
— will you promise to marry me as soon as I can come 
home and say 1 am a worthy, honourable man ? Oh, 
Olive, if you will promise, it will make the trying so 
much easier ! ' 

Qod help her ! Standing there with the sunshine 
on her girlish white dies?, and the sorest temptation of 
a woman lying in wait for her loving soul. 

* Oh, Anthony, Anthony ! ' she cried in her anguish. 
'You will promise, then?' he said, gently, with a 

pitiful assumption of assent, which made it only harder 
for her to say, 

*0h. Anthony! I can't; I mustn't. It would not 
be kind to you to do so. It wouldn't help you, Anthony ; 
I know it wouldn't.* 

' You do not trust me,' he said, woefully.* 



* I do— I do !' she cried ; |it is because I trust you 
so much that I will not promise. Do your duty for 
God's sake, dear Anthony ; it will be easier to do it so 
than for mine. Oh, Anthony ! don't you remember 
your father's last text — "Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and all these things shall be added unto 



you 
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Sweet, simple, literal faith ! If unfulfilled in this 
world, it carries one luippily through it to that other 
life whose glorious secrets arc written in gold under the 
silver lines of God's promises. 

'The engagement would seem to hold us together, 
said Anthony, gloomily. * If you felt as I feel (which 
is not to be expected), you would appreciate as I do 
what a blessing that would be when we shall be so far 
apart.' 

There was a pause. Olive was crying. Anthony 
stood before her looking dreamily over the sunny 
fields stretched out before them, with the grey Rectory 
gable peeping between its clustering elms. The church 
clock chimed two. 




didn't trust you — ir 1 was not sure you would do right 
and come back happily — I don't know that I could 
send you away like this.' 

* I should not have troubled you, little darling,' he 
id, more tenderly. ' What am I that I should make 
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you miserable ? Try to forget it, Olive, and be 
happy.' 

' No, no ! ' cried Olive. ' Only be worthy of yourself, 
Anthony. Be what God means you to he. Oh, 
Anthony, Anthony ! I shall so long for you to come 
back ! ' * 

She could not have been so candid in a calmer 
moment, but to Anthony she had never seemed purer 
nobler, or more maidenly, than at that minute. 

'My little, tender Olive,' he said, 'you ought to 
have nothing hard to bear. But I see my father 
crossing the back meadow, and he will be searching 
for me. Keep my secret. Remember me. Pray for 
me. Good bye, good bye !' 

And he was gone. But in his heart lay the doubt, 
' She can't care for me so very much, or she could not 
have been so firm. 1 

Aud she went back to the house, threading her way 
among the guests, until the last departed, aud then she 
went to her own room, and threw herself on the floor 
beside her little white bed, and prayed in that dreadful 
agony which can find no more utterance than broken 
cries on the name of the tender Father. 

Olive concealed nothing, yet nobody guessed any- 
thing. In the evening, when the family were vaguely 
wandering in the drawing rooms, which looked oddly 
dismantled, and ruinous with redundant bouquets, 
white draperies, and disordered chairs, some intimate 
acquaintance dropped in to tell the story of young 
Bollen's sudden departure from Bishop's Elm for 
Southampton, about an hour before. Olive instantly 
owned that she knew it, that Anthony himself had 
spoken to her over the garden wall after the happy 
couple drove away, and had told her of his going, and 
said * good-bye.' As this was a more direct com- 
munication than anybody else had received, she was 
instantly applied to for authentic details, and found 
that what she knew in that way was scanty enough. 

' Well,' said Miss Elizabeth Leslie, commenting on 
the whole story, ' let's hope it will make a man of him 
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at list, and perhaps he'll come back (o England for a 

And then the little wheel of Bishop's Elm life rolled 
on again (he same as ever. Except that Emma, 
settled in the nearest West-end quarter, woke its envy 
now and again, by driving up to Grecian Place in her 
dashing chariot, and airing the contenls of her Iroiitseau 
am one her old friends who won id appreciate its 
magnificence better than her stylish new circle, which 
it took a verv great deal to startle, and which when 
startled was "too high-Wed to show it. The little 
gossiping toiTtet, the croquet parties, the parish 
festivities, went on just the same. Only one old man 
and one quiet girl looked oftener at the sky and the 
weathercock, and put a dear name in the simple prayer 
' for all that travel by land or by water.' 



( To he < 
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PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 



(CoHtinmi fra, 
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Ha vi.tr. in a previous payer described briefly the prin- 
cipal deodorants, antiseptics., and disinfectants, best 
adapted for domestic use, il nay be desirable to state 
with a little more precision the manner in which these 
should he practically emploi id In a ense of contagious 
illness. In certain respects 't he mode of proceeding will 
vary in different diseases, hut the fallowing may be con- 
sidered in a typical illustration of a case where "aerial in- 
fection is to he feared ; though, of course, it is not to be 
understood (lint the methods described arc the only ones 
that could be followed. 

In the first instance, the room in which the patient is 
to be nursed should he stripped as ccmptctely as possible 
of all superfluous furniture, and of all hangings, curtains, 
and carpets, which are not required for actual comfort 
When the patient is able to leave his bed, a small piece 
of carpet may be necessary for his use, but it is much 
belter that everything else of this kind should he re- 
ed. The things thus taken from tlie room should ho 



carbolic acid or of permanganate of potassium ; and all 
woollen curtains or carpets should be exposed to the 
fames of sulphurous acid gas in an empty room, or baked 
thoroughly in one of (lie great ovens which are now in 
some parishes provided for (lie purpose. Anything that 
can readily he washed may lie purified by boiling, after 
inimcisioii in a disinfecting solution. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the room occupied by 
the patient should be isolated as much as possible from 
the rest of the house ; ami, where ci renin stances permit, 
it is desirable that it should be on the ton story, both lie- 
cause quiet mid ventilation may generally then be most 
easily obtained, and because, if this floor can be given up 
to the patient and hii attendants, there is comparatively 
little danger of infection for the rest oF the house. The 
risk is of course very greatly diminished if one or two 
persons devote themselves entirely to service within the 



mates of the house ; while all food and necessaries are 
brought from below by other people, who deposit them 
in some neutral territory, such as an ante-room or land- 
ing, where windows are kept open both by night aud day. 
It is a good plan to suspend a sheet, wet with some dis- 
infecting solution, before the entrance of the sick-room, 
and to place saucers full of moistened chloride of lime in . 
the passage or staircase. A tub containing a weak solu- 
tion of some disinfectant should stand just outside the 
room to receive all the linen and towels that have been 
in contact with the patient, so that nothing shall go to 
the laundry until it has undergone such immersion. 
Various fluid disinfectants are about equally eligible for 
this and similar purposes. A solution of chloride of lime 
is often employed (two ounces to the gallon), hut this is 
sometimeo objected to as likely to he injurious to deli- 
cate textures. Half an ounce of Burnett's Fuid (solution 
of chloride of zinc) may be added to each gallon of water. 
Sulphate of zinc may he used (one ounce to the gallon) ; 
or half a pint of commercial carbolic acid may be dis- 
solved iu three gallons of water for this purpose. The 
carbolic acid here intended is the best ' commercial 'kind, 
usually obtainable at a drysaltery ; iF the more expen- 
sive sort is bought at a chemist's, about half the quantity 
will he sufficient, as it will contain an equal amount of 
the active disinfectant, phenol. Half a pint of the com- 
mercial 'Chloiahuu ' in a gallon of water iaahout equally 
efficacious. It is probable that the new fashioned 
'Sanitns' (of which the most important ingredients are 
peioxido of hydrogen and camphoric acid) may also be 
useful, though it has not yet been sufficiently tried, and 
the absurdly exclusive pretensions put fortli by Ita 
vendors are likely to prejudice sensible people against it. 
Within the patient's chamber it is generally desirable, 
except in very hot weather, to have a small fire burning, 
and to have a window at least slightly open at the top, 
as by this joiut agency that ventilation is most perfectly 
secured which is among the most important of alt means 
of disinfection. In the case of typhus and some other 
fevers an abundant supply of pure air seems in itself 
almost sufficient to arrest the contagion, when other arti- 
ficial means quite fail to do so. It can hardly be doubted 
that the extreme fatality and rapid contagion which, in 
the dark ages of medicine, attended the plague and other 
devastating epidemics, were in great measure due to the 
lamentable ignorance which excluded fresh air from the 
sick chamber, and alike killed the patient and most surely 
spread the infection of his disease. It is not the object 
of the present paper to speak of the treatment of illness, 
but it may lie incidentally mentioned that in many zy- 
motic diseases a free circulation of air is almost the first 
essential for the sick person, while at the same time it is 
one of the best means of nncsting file spread of infection, 
A good nurse can almost always secure proper warmth, 
for her patient without shutting the window, and it is 
much better Ui use e:ttra blankets, and even curtains or 
screens to protect from draught, rather than to submit 
either the patient or bis attendants to a confined and 
impure atmosphere. It is most important that the con- 
stant gentle ventilation already alluded to should be 
always maintained ; and it is also desirable, in addition, 
to change the air of the room thoroughly once or twice a 
day ; and, in my experience, this is best effected by 
covering the patient most carefully with warm light bed- 
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minute, or at most two, it will be found that the whole 
air of the room lias been completely renewed, and that 
without any discomfort or risk to the patient, whose 
bid of course need not stand exactly between the door 
aid .windows. If, in special cases it is thought necessary 
to keep the windows habitually closed, the periodical 
thorough ventilation is still more imperative, and ought 
never to be omitted except under express medical 
direction. 

I mentioned in my last paper that the disinfection of 
the excreta was of primary importance in certain diseases, 
and for the sake of comfort it is desirable in all cases to 
use a deodorising solution in close stools and bed pans, un- 
less the doctor desires expressly to inspect the excretions 
in their normal state. In this latter case the desired 
result may to a great extent, be obtained by suspending 
a rag wet with chloride of lead solution in the immediate 
vicinity, or in a less degree by the use of Condy's fluid 
in the same way. The solution of chloride of lead may 
l>e obtained by dissolving in water one part by weight 
of nitrate of lead with three parts by weight of common 
salt (chloride of sodium), the clear fluid being poured 
off for use, and more water added to the salts, until the 
solution loses its efficacy. The nitrate of lead is poisonous 
and should be used with caution. 

It is well to allow carbolic acid to evaporate in the 
room, unless the smell is much disliked by the invalid. 
In the latter case we may substitute saucers full of the 
solution of permanganate of potassium, but this is less 
effectual as it has no power of gaseous diffusion. 

It has been already mentioned that in some diseases 
oily applications to the skin are valuable, and in most 
cases, frequent sponging with warm water containing 
a little disinfecting solution is likely both to be com- 
forting and beneficial to the patient and to lessen the 
probability of infection. 

In cases where moist air is not dangerous, it is well 
to scrub the uncarpeted floor of the sick room with a 
solution of carbolic acid, or other disinfectant, once or 
twice a- week ; but this should never be done without 
consulting the physician in attendance. 

Before leaving the subject of precautions to be ob- 
served in the s ck-room, I must, m the most emphatic 
way. remind the reader that almost everything touched 
by the patient, or allowed to be in his immediate vicinity, 
may become a vehicle of infection. It is impossible to 
condemn too strongly the unscrupulous rashness with 
which books, letters, newspapers, and other articles, are 
handled by persons suffering from contagious diseases, 
and then allowed to pass, without purification, into other 
hands. I have even known books belonging to a circu- 
lating library to be thus used, and then returned without 
warning, to spread the disease in all directions. Toys 
used by sick children may be an equal source of danger, 
especially if anything woollen enters into their composi- 
tion, for this material seems to have a pre-eminent 
faculty of retaining contagious particles. It is much 
better to resolve at once that neither books, papers, nor 
toys, shall be handled by patients under such circum- 
stances, unless provision can be made for tiieir complete 
disinfection subsequently,* or, better Will, for their de- 
struction by fire. 

The duration of infection varies much in different 
diseases, and the medical attendant must always be the 



* Wooden toys may be disinfected by thorough exposure to sulphurous 
acid gas, or by scrubbing with u solution of carbolic add. Hooks con 
only be considered safe after each page has been exposed to sulphur 
lumes, or after baking in an oven at n heat of not less thnn 220° 
1 shrenhcit. 



judge of this in each case. It may, however, be con- 
sidered as tolerably certain -that there is no safety while 
the special vehicle of contagion is present ; e.g. 9 no scar- 
letinal patient should be released from quarantine until 
' peeling ' is at an end. 

When the convalescent is at length set free, it is a 
matter of great importance that his room and all the 
articles that have surrounded him should be thoroughly 
disinfected. All washing materials should be steeped 
and, if possible, boiled, in a disinfecting solution, and 
then thoroughly washed in the ordinary way. Articles 
that cannot be thus cleansed should be submitted to the 
action of stove heat, or to the fumes of chlorine or 
sulphurous acid gas. The last named is, perhaps, the 
most convenient agent, and maybe used in the following 
way to purify the sick-room and its remaining contents. 
The windows and doors (if more than one) should be 
tightly closed, as also the register of the grate, if the 
fireplace itself cannot be shut up with a closely-fitting 
board, and every cranny should be stopped up as com- 
pletely as possible. One or more coal-scuttles or metal 
pails should then be placed on a piece of iron or stone, 
and half filled with red-hot cinders or charcoal, upon 
| which about a quarter of a pound of the ordinary ' flowers 
of sulphur' should hi thrown just before quitting the 
apartment. In a large room two or three such sulphur 
fires should be arranged, but the operator must run out 
quickly to escape suffocation. The door should then be 
shut and locked, so as to insure that the room is left to 
the sulphur fumes for at least two hours. It is well in 
the first instance to go through this process with all 
furniture in its usual place, and then to perforin a 
second fumigation after moving everything out towards 
the centre of the room and particularly arranging the 
mattresses upon their edges on the floor, so that every part 
is thoroughly exposed to the action of the gas. If this 
process is repeated a third time, and the bedding and 
pillows afterwards placed in the sunshine for several 
successive days, there is little danger of any lingering 
contagion ; though, perhaps, the security is even more 
complete if the beds, &c, can be baked in special oven*, 
which, however, are comparatively seldom available, and 
are not really essential in the great majority of cases. 
If any mattress is soiled with discharges, it must, of 
course, be taken entirely to pieces for purification, if not 
destroyed. To guard against this danger it is always 
desirable to place a large india-rubber sheet below the 
under blanket in cases of serious illness. 

After such fumigation as I have described, the floors 
and woodwork should be scrubbed with soft soap and 
water containing commercial carbolic acid, and the ceiling 
should be whitewashed with hot lime to which carbolic 
acid has also been added. 

When these means of purification have been taken, nil 
doors and windows should be left open for at least four- 
and-twenty hours, and the process may be considered to 
be complete. 

(To be continued.) 



WORK MAXIMS. 

'IIuly Scripture knows not the modern distinction 
between what is religious and what is secular. The 
Bible claims all for God. As in history, so in daily 
life: that saith of Cyrus no less than of Moses, He 
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is God's shepherd ; that bids us, whatever we do, 
work on while it is day— work as Christ's servants, 
work with Him in view and with Him in your 
heart ; do the appointed task as lie sets it yon 
day by day, cheerfully, thoroughly, and with good 
courage. Seek Him before it, seek Him in it, seek 
Him after it. Thus, live to Ilira, and do all things, 
as it is written, in His name.' 

C. J. Vaucjhan, D.D. 



4 Sloth makes all things difficult, but Industry 

all things easy.' 

' The ideal of all religions is noble action.' 
'The spirit in which we work is more important 

than what we do.' 



4 1 will commit my way, Lord, to Thee, 
Nor doubt Thy love, though dark the way may be ; 
Nor murmur, for the sorrow is from Ood, 
And there is comfort also in Thy rod. 

I will not seek to know the future years. 
Nor cloud to-day with dark to-morrow's fears ; 
I will but ask a light from Heaven, to show 
How, step by step, my pilgrimage should go. 

And if the distant perils seem to make 

The path impossible that I must take, 

Yet, as the river winds through mountains lone, 

The way will open up as I go on.' Orwell. 



* Work ; it is the iron ploughshare that goes ever 
the field of the heart, rooting up all the pretty, 
hurtful weeds, layinc them in, foul and fair to- 
gether, until at nightfall, down in the deep furrows, 

Axon. 



the angels come and sow.' 



THE ILLUMINATING OF FLORAL OUTLINES. 

Part II. 

This, the second article of our series on the art of Illumin- 
ating, is from the pen of a lady who has been successful 
not only as an amateur but also in working for the trade. 
As she thinks it may be possible for her occasionally to 
obtain small orders for other persons, our scruples against 
recommending this art as a remunerative employment 
are partially overruled. Our readers should be warned, 
however, that the trade estimates such work entirely by 
the demand for it, and that no work, however beautiful 
or well done, is accepted by them, unless it also happens 
to be just what the public will buy at the moment. For 
this reason we have always considered Illuminating too 
precarious to advocate as a means of employment in our 
Gazette. If, however, anybody needing employment, 
not merely as a pastime but really for purposes of main- 
tenance, lies to send a specimen of her powers in Illu- 
minating (the execution of which should have been 
timed) to our office on the following condition?, we shall 
be happy to give her the chance of obtaining an occa- 
sional order through the kind intervention of the writer 
of this article. She must not require the sample returned, 
and, in addition to her full name and address, state how 



long it took her to do, and how much time per day or week 
she can, as a rule, give to an order. This will serve as a 
guide to the time necessary to complete an order. 

To prevent disappointment it may be well to add to 
these remarks, which appeared also in a late number, 
that the style of Illumination for which our correspon- 
dent may occasionally be able to procure orders is not 
of that high-class work which almost comes under the 
denomination of flower- painting, and which requires 
delicacy and finish. Trade prices for all manual arts 
are very low, and it is only great facility, speed, and a 
bold touch, which make the remuneration earned worth 
having. The following directions refer to this style of 
work, for which the pay averages 3?. 6.7. per dozen for 
illuminating the outlines on cards about 4 inches square. 
A quick worker may do a dozen in a day : — 

To acquire' expeditiously and skilfully tho art of painting 

in flowers, instruction by a competent artist is desirable, fbr, 

by closely observing the modus operandi of mixing and laying 

, on colours, managing lights and shades, &c., a great saving 

f of time and labour will be effected. 

Failing this, let the learner obtain a well-coloured design 
a? model, and carefully imitate the original upon some un- 
coloured fac similes. We will suppose a floral outline to 
consist of a cross, with scroll bearing the inscription, ' God is 
Love,' a rose, rose-buds, and forget-me-nots. First, spread 
a thin, even wash of enamel white over the scroll, on which 
the inscription is to be written ; when this is perfectly dry, 
rub out ivory black, dip a brush into the liquid, supply the 
nib of a quill, and carefully All in the outline of each letter. 
The Sacred Name should be in gold, shaded with vermilion, 
or scarlet, shaded with black ; 'is' in black or brown; and 
* Love ' in blue. Should you desire to shade in gold, fill a 
small, finely-pointed brush with liquid gold, and outline each 
letter. For the cross, rub out Vandyke brown ; this is the 
best and most useful of all shades in brown, it is rich, 
luminous, and blends well with other colours ; add burnt 
umber and yellow ochre, or the tiniest portion of enamel 
white, to give bodv, and spread evenly over the cross : whilst 
this is drying, paint in the leaves. For these rub out middle 
chrome, adding Hooker's green No. 2, until a bright shade is 
obtained. Take a medium-sized brush and lay the colour, 
not too wet, over every leaf, just obliterating the outlines, so 
that black edges are not perceptible ; then shade with pure 
Hooker, not too dark, adding depth of shadow by the ad- 
mixture of sap green for the darker portions of the leaf, and 
soften or amalgamate by spreading gamboge, mixed with a 
dash of green over the leaves. Vein with a soupco* of 
enamel white and middle chrome, mixed to form yellowish 
white, using a small finely -pointed brush for this portion of 
the work. To shade the cross, imitate the graining seen in 
wood with pure vandyke, adding a little sepia for the darkest 
portions, rut shadows beneath stems, leaves, flowers, &c., 
that is, beneath everything that would naturally throw 
shadows. 

For the rose, mix crimson lake with enamel white until 
the requisite rose shade is obtained ; wash the outline of the 
flower carefully over with this tint, taking heed to preserve 
the form of the leaflets, letting the lower, or subordinate 
part of the rose, partially dry before putting in the upper or 
overlying leaflets, and not having the paint too wet To 
sliade, dilute pure lake with water, having an old linen rag . 
at hand to wipe superfluous moisture from the brush, and 
put in tho first or lightest shading, deepening the tone to 
give shape and roundness to the rose. For the centre, or 
heart, a dot of yellowish green ; for the stamens, pale yellow, 
cadmium, and burnt umber, irregularly dotted. Colour the 
buds in the same manner as the rose. Touch portions of 
the tender, or young leaves, stems, &c., with burnt umber, 
sienna, or a little lake. 

The forget-me-nots should be painted in with white 
enamel, allowed to dry, and then washed over with light 
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blue, shaded with pure colour, aud dotted iu the centres, 
first with white, and then with a speck of cadmium yellow. 

For the terminations of the scroll <?olour opaque blue, 
shade with pure colour, and put the insides of the bands 
silver, the outer gold, and the floral design will be completed. 
Portions of the painting may be lightly touched with gum- 
water to give brilliancy. It should be* borne in mind that, 
as a general rule, all shades should be painted in pure, or 
transparent colour, and all lights in opaque. The trans- 
parent colours used for glazing arc gamboge, lakes, madders, 
carmines, &c. 

It requires considerable experience in manipulation to 
acquire the necessary knowledge for mixing colour in proper 
proportion and consistency. 

I hare endeavoured to give such full and explicit in- 
struction as is possible in written directions, and should 
my explanations not be quit* clear on any points in these 
simple articles, I shall be happy to answer any questions on 
the subject. E. G. 



WORKING LADIES* GUILD. 

At the Committee Meeting, held Jan. lGth, 26 new 
Associates were elected, and reports read on 19 cases 
that have been variously assisted during the lost month, 
some with employment, others with money to enable 
them to tide over a hard struggle. It is obviously 
impossible to give details, but it is well to add, for the 
benefit of our helper?*, that the great object always 
kept in view is to assist the sufferers to help them- 
selves, and to open out channels of kindness from 
others, who, although living in their immediate vicinity 
are actual strangers. It is gratifying to receive letters 
speaking of the blessing arising to both the giccrs and 
receivers of such sympathy. In some cases 9. new life 
seems awakened, and in others the load and burden, too 
heavy to be borne, has been the means of producing 
sympathetic acquaintance which will continue to brighten 
solitary and frozen hearts. 

Associates who can offer definite help of any kind are 
greatly valued. All Associates are again reminded that 
any situation vacant, or any employment required, should 
be at once notified to the Secretary, and that no ladies 
can be assisted by the Guild unless sent with a form 
filled iu and signed by the Associate to whom she is 
personally known, and of whom she can state her opinion 
from personal knowledge. 

Reports with Rules will be forwarded by Messrs. 
Hatchard, or from the W. L. G. office, on receipt of l^rf. 



FEMALE EMIGRATION. 

The ship Robert Lees sailed for Brisbane, Queensland, on 
Saturday, the 15th Dec, with 320 emigrants on board, among 
whom were 70 single women. They represented many 
nationalities ; for there were English, Irish, Scotch, and 
Germans among them. This is a desirable feature in the 
passengers of an emigrant ship, for it prevent* their being 
so clannish ; and the variety in manners, dress, and habits 
of the inhabitants of each country supplies amusement and 
instruction to all. 

A moit excellent matron accompanied this vessel, Mrs. 



Cochiot, a lady of experience and of exemplary character. 
Dr. Evans was the surgeon superintendent ; and his genial 
manner, experience from previous voyages, and his kind- 
hearted feelings towards the emigrants, assured the friends 
left on shore that nil that was possible to him would be done 
for the benefit and comfort of the emigrants under his care. 
Capt. Rose is the commander of the ship ; and it is hoped 
that, with his knowledge and experience as a sailor, the 
previous freight on board the good ship Robert Lees will 
reach her destined haven in health and safety. 

Good reports reach England from the colony of Queens- 
land, and the need of emigrants is still so great that the 
Government have ordered twenty-eight vessels to be char- 
tered for the year 1878. Single women arc particularly 
required, and every inducement, in the way of good homes 
and high wages, is offered to those of good character who 
arc able and willing to work for their living. 

On the 21st inht. a very interesting sight presented itself 
to the visitors on board the Scottish Knight, the last emigrant 
ship bound for Queensland for the vear 1877. That most 
kind-hearted and indefatigable friend of the emigrant, Miss 
Caroline Tipple, Secretary to the British Matron's Society, 
was determined to give to the young travellers a taste of 
Christmas pleasures ere leaving their native land. She went 
down to Gravesend laden with materials to carry out her in- 
tentions, and thus a charming result was produced. The 
portion of the mainmast which is seen in the women's com- 
partment of the ship was literally covered by evergreens and 
artificial flowers, and looked like a huge Christmas-tree, on 
which were hung about eighty small but useful gifts, con- 
sisting of work and nccdlc-cases, fancy pincushions, cotton- 
boxes, inkstands, wii ting-eases, &c., and these were after- 
wards distributed to the single women ; and about the same 
number of toys, which were given to the little children on 
board. Every married man got either a muffler for the 
neck or worsted cuffs for the wrists, or a handkerchief ; and 
each married woman a worsted shawl or apron ; and each 
child either a hoed, pair of socks, hat, or petticoat ; and, in 
addition to these things, Miss Tipple put up a number of 
appropriate texts around the walls, and left a quantity of 
coloured papers, to that when the feast of Christmas did 
arrive, which is always duly honoured at sea, they could 
redecorate their tree, and use again the flowers, &c. The 
girls cried out for some misletoe, and the unwearied 
lady, determined to gratify them, sent on shore for a 
large branch of the pretty and time-honoured Druidical 
symbol of love and affection ; but its use must have 
been to remind them of the past more than the present, 
as none of the male sex are. permitted to visit the com- 
partment of the sjiip sacred to the use of the single 
women during the voyage. 

There were seventy-three single girls under the charge of 
Miss Robertson, an excellent matron ; and the total number 
of souls were two hundred and eighty-three, under the care 
of the able surgeon-superintendent, Dr. Gregory. 

Cabin a. 
Ladies who may desire further information upon the 
subject of Emigration, can be placed in communication 
with 'Carina' by application at the office of the Gazette ; 
that lady having kindly volunteered to give the benefit of 
her many years experience in the Colonies to any persons 
who take an interest in the subject. 



FEMALE PRINTERS. 

Tite first Annual Report of the ' Women's Printing So- 
ciety' has just been published, and it presents so happy an 
example of the interest with which even so dull a document 
as a business statement may be invested, when it tells simply 
and forcibly of real work well done, that we offer no apology 
for transferring it almost intact to our columns. Those 
persons who consider that the trade of printing will be of 
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service la women as a remunerative calling, will thus hare 
nn opportunity of judging of its prospect of success ; — 

'The Women's Printing Society has been carried on at 
38 Castle Street, Holbom, since June IMG, and its success 
during the year justifies a removal to larger premises. 
These hare been obtained at 2lB Prcot College, Street, 
Westminster, but they will require alterations and repairs ; 
and it is estimated that the consequent expenses, together 
with those of remoTal, will entail an outlay of about 10U/. 

' During the year the Society has provided instruction and 
employment for seven learners, two Instructors, and several 
women -workers. The Directors regret that Eve girls wishing 
to bo apprenticed tiave had to be refused, owing to want of 
space and of sufficient appliances for a larger number of 
workers. The hours of work are from nine to half-past six, 
including an hour for dinner. The Directors propose a 



payment for overtime. When the apprenticeship is ended 
the workers will be paid at the ordinary trade rate. 

'The seven girls have been fully employed, and have fre- 
quently had lo work overtime to meet the number of orders 
coming in. These have consisted of cards, reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, Ac, whilst the permanent work of the 
Society includes the printing of the Womea't Union Journal, 
the Workman'! Club Journal, and the Arbilralor. The 
number of customers has increased from five to fifty-six. 
The value of the work thai has been done amounts to 5702. 

' Numerous inquiries having been made respecting the 
branches of printing which women can do, and which the 
Society proposes to teach them, it may be well to explain 
that there are four kinds of work required in printing, vtl, 
composition (setting up the type, including correction), 
proof-reading, imposition (making up into pages and placing 
in the iron frame or chase) , and machine work. Of these, 
composition and proof- rending hnvc been done by women, 
and it is hoped that before long they will in this Society 
receive that instruction in the work of imposition which 
women have hitherto seldom been able to obtain. This 
branch of the trade is n very important one, and in the firms 
where women are employed has, so far as we know, been 
almost entirely done hy men. With regard to the last- 
named branch of printing;, it ia lielievcd that women will be 
found quite able to work the lighter machines for small work, 
which are little, if at all, harder than many of the sewing- 



printing, such as cards, circulars, ie., has been put out. 
This expense has hitherto been unavoidable ; but the 
Society, having now made its tint purchase of machinery, 
will be in a position to execute future orders more profitably. 
Other machinery is, however, urgently required. 

' In conclusion, tho Directors would observe that the 
further development of the undertaking is only checked by 
the inadequacy of the capital subscribed. There is no 
dearth of work or workers, but more capital is required for 
the commercial success of this attempt to extend a remune- 
rative trade to a larger number of women.' 



WORK SOCIKTS" FOR LADIES. 
GO, Western Road, Brighton. 
Waare glad to introduce this Society to the notice of readers 
of the Qaxttte, as we understand that it is conducted upon 
those business conditions which seem so far preferable to 
the charitable element, necessarily introduced into depots 
supported by public orpriva'c subscriptions. It is true that, 
where no capital is available, subscriptions are absolutely 
required to start work depots, but experience shows that 

these are of more ,: — ' -■■■' - ■'-■--•■■■ ' - •-■ 

who is herself id 



opens a diipflt for the sale of needlework as a professional, and 
not merely as an amateur undertaking. This depot is for the 
sale of fine art and plain ladies' work. Appleton's crewels 
and other materials are kept, original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced hy experienced artists. Trosseaux 
and layettes arc executed to order. Bcrccaunettes and baby's 
baskets trimmed and cleaned. Old tapestry repaired and 
restored. Lessons given in crewel-work, knitting, &c. A 
price list for plain needlework can be obtained on applica- 
tion. Ladies wishing to become Members of the Society 
must apply to the Secretary. Annual subscription 10». M., 
and 2rf. in the shilling commission charged on all work sold 
and orders executed. Letters requiring an answer must be 
accompanied by a stamped envelope. 



.Hcticcs of iiooha. 



The Mobnixo, Noosdat, and Eventide or Life. By 
Mrs. Glide* (by post, 3s. 9d.), is a collection of sixty original 
meditations and hymns, upon different texts culled from 
Holy Scripture, it is attractively got up ; and the clear, 
largo print will make it an acceptable companion to invalids. 
Its words of gentle comfort and soothing are most appro- 
priate and suggestive, and it is intended, as its name 
imports, for persons in youth, middle, and old age, being 
divided into three portions of twenty chapters each for this 



purpose. Tho chapters rarely exceed three pages, and the 
language is so simple and direct that they would not weary 
acliing heads while thej would certainly comfort aching 



hearts. It is published by the Charing Cross Company 
5 Friar Street, B.C. 

Plain Crmso-ooT, a manual far use in schools, and 
DiAOEiiis for its instruction by means of the block board, 
hove just been published by the Examiner of Needlework to 
the London School Board, price 1j. each (trrilfith and Farran, 
St. Paul's Churchyard). This, work will, it is to bo hoped, 
effect an enormous improvement in the method of teaching 
needlework in Jiational Schools. PrimarUy intended to 
assist teachers in the difficulty of meeting the Government 
requirements, and of teaching cutting-out to classes of from 
seventy to eighty girls simultaneously, this little book teems 
with valuable hints upon all branches of the subject, beside* 
careful calculations of the expense per head, the time and 
materials, and means of supply required for the proper 
instruction of needlework in Elementary Schools, oven to 
the omount of cotton consumed, per yBrd of hemming, 
sewing, stitching, respectively! The stylo of teaching 
udojited is in itself educational. The intelligence and 
memory of the children are called out by the geometric 
terms used to explain the diagrams, and habits of precision 
and close attention must bo formed, which will be likely to 
have a most beneficial effect, not. only upon the characters 
of girls, but upon their performance of the rest of their 
school tasks. Wo strongly recommend this system to the 
patient study of schoolmistresses, begging them not to be 
deterred by what may seem at first some abstrusencss in its 
plan, far it is certain that when once they are themselves 
thorouglily mistresses of its method they will find their task 
of imparting instruction greatly simplified, and will reap the 
benefit both in their own comfort and in the progress of 
their scholars. 



Deqrees ior Wombs at the Ujhvehsity ot London. 

— At the Meeting of Convocation on Jan. 15th it was decided 
by 242 votes to 132, to accept a Charter already approved by 
the Senate, by which women will henceforth bo admitted on 
exactly the same terms as men to degrees in all Faculties of 
the University of London. This step marks a truly histo- 
rical epoch in the history of female education. 
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THE FINE AUT COMPANY. 

A cask is now being tried in tlie London Police Courts 
which will, it is t'.. be Imped, have some e flout in checking 
the readiness with which ladies. En needy circumstances 
part with their money in answer to Advertisements. It 
seems hardly too much to say, not only that this should 
never be done, hut tliut even when a visit has been paid 
to an office, mul an apparently satisfactory interview with 

n plausible person hits t;il,.u plntc iioncy ■. looibl bc- 

paid away without riseeitoi. in; the character of the 
Society from some independent and reliable source :*■ 



T 



■At Dow 



■r of a Fine-Art t'oi 



. Alfred de Lara, calling 



1U Groat Kus.dl S 



■elf 111! 



Jile- ui'liury. I'.'is cluirgeil betvro Sir J. Ingham Willi i 



the prisoner had advertised extensively in ibe daily papers 
For lady artists to a-si-t him. rspeeinlly in the proilnrrkni i>f 
flower painting ; end seme tliirly nr forty liohcs luiii visilrd 
his place daily in consequence. A fee of 1!. Is. was de- 
manded from inch for " registration," and on the payment of 
the money Iho ladies were requested to send in certain 
artuilic work, \>hii-li iniiiriiilili p:vn-cd "unsatisfactory." The 
prisoner not only declined lo return the guinea fee, hut he 
retained the drawings or paintings — tome of them hcing of 
Considerable value— and sold lliem for bin own advantage. 
Cuing to i'.'iii]i!aint- iniiili' !■■ I In' police tin- Ti.a-ury 
directed Detective -Sergeant Smart to watch the premises, 
smd he saw eighteen or I went y Lidios go there in two hours, 
and as ninny aa forty on another day. lie spoke to the 
Indies on their leaving' the premises, aiid they eauiplaiuc-d 



Wb are informed that the Deaconesses of the London 
Diocesan Deaconess' Institution, at VI Tavistock Crescent, 
Westboume Park, W. (exactly opposite the Mot ropolilsu 
Station). propoi-o to be ' at home ' lo li-ilnrs ,m I lie Wednes- 
day afternoons in February. Persons wishing to become 



Home, or to the Office of this paper. 



<£or«Sj)Oirt)enH. 

KOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ■ 
The Editor docs not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as this journal is intended 
to afford opportuuitv for the consideration of all topics 
Directing Women's \Vunts or Work, cont libations (which 
may include narratives) in any way calculated to further the 
end in view may be forwarded. Unless objected to, the 
receipt of these will be acknowledged in the Oairift. 

The Editor cannot undertake lo return rejected communi- 
cations, but «JJ1 eiidaimur to Uu ruii stumps U' elicited I'oe 
the purpose. 



Madam,— A year ago a Student's Homo was opened in 
connexion with Iho Ladies' College, Cheltenham, by Miss 
Margaret. Newman. Whilst helping Miss Selwyn in her 
work at Sandwcll, she had seen how many girls of good 
social position were ttroggling to obtain the training ucecs- 



tliem to earn their living as teachers. She not 
only gave her services for the management, but contributed 
towards the cipensea 75'. a yeur, aud secured 1001. in ease 
of her death, ller labour* were unwearied for her littlu 
household ; by her gcutlo, quiet influence, -ho supplemented 
the College training and won their warm affection. Soon 
there were twice as many applicants as could be accommo- 
dated ill draft on Terrace. Iml f,.r these, temporary arrange- 
nicnts were made, mid Mi-- >Ywmun hoped soon to tukc u 
larger house. A few weeks' illness lia>, to our great Borrow, 
terminated her life and work here) but it is boued that her 
work may not fall to the ground. Her fellow '-worker* desire 
to found a permanent St. Margaret's Students' Home in 
memory of her life and work. It is hoped that 2000'. may 
be subscribed to get a suitable bouse and furniture. The 
object will be to help those who are preparing to teach, not 
merely to pass examinations, but lo study the science and 
acquire the practical art of nilnralioii iii the truest mid 
highest menuingof the word. That some such end has been 
attained ire ban- Icslimoni alii-adv. One of Mi** New man's 
boarders writes, ' Permit 'nw to 'soy that I shall ever feel 
grateful, oral I trust nobler and better, fur the moral training 
received at Cheltenham.' 

The money subscribed fur this Home will nol in any way 
belong to the Ladies' College, but will V placed in the. 
hands of trustees, though the work will be carried on in 
connexion with the College. It is hoped not onlv that the 

means will be fort! miriJ, Init that someone with a like 

spirit may be drawn to offer herself to carry on a work which 
oo peculiarly needs the powers of u highly-cultivated ami 
truly religious woman. Donors or collectors of io/. anil 
upwards will vote in the appointment of trustees. 

Yours obediently, J,, fi, It. 

Mahaw, — Will you allow it 
jeet which must interest 
core for news about w 

The subject I nlhule to is women's orer-work. Hon lo 
help those who break down under the strain of work, and 
especially of bruin-work, is a question which constantly pre- 
sents itself. Anxiety aliout the future, even if tolerably 
provided for in the present, the mental wear and tear of 
teaching, and the physical hnnlships of a life without suffi- 
cient food, clothing, or rest: undermine the health of com- 
paratively young women, and make sonic interval of rc])0B0 
with medical cure, and Iho important conditions (to persons 
of cultivation) of cheerfulness unr] congenial sooictv, neces- 
sary to avert complete collapse or the vital and nerrous 
powers. I wish to mention to your readers a place where 
this can be found, and where I am glad to say that I heliero 
t lie re are at I liis mi unci it some vacancies, 

St. Peter's Home, Kilbnin. is indeed a home in a true 
sense of the word, not only to the Mother Superior and the 
Sisters who are its constant inmates, but to man v others - 
sonic of whom come to work and some for rest anil nursing 
in sickness ; a few to await in the Ward for Incurables that 
happy immeut in which they wril puss, us we trust, into the 
Land where there is no mure pain. There arc several wants 
in the Home. but. that for ladies is perhaps most suitable for 

fort around. /Ion h,-d...ach -,tb toilette .pvi'mll, 'a^ble' 

■■'. I"'l, :,'.■! ■ .-, „.,;,. „f 

constitute the principal furniture. Some very serious cases' 
have been treated here, us well as many slighter ones 
Slight operations also have been successfully performed, ami 
one case, pronounced hopeless by on eminent surgeon, it 
now in a fair way to recovery. The nursing is carried on 
under tbo experienced eye of the Sister iu Charge, usuollv 
assisted by a Lady Visitor, and always by a good servant, or 
'Worker as she is called. The patients ore attended 



i allow me to say a few words on 
rest only too deeply those who 



really 
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almost daily by two excellent medical men, and additional 
advice may be had in case of need. 

The kind and tender care of the Sisters, and the complete 
rest for both body and mind, are very soothing and refresh- 
ing to ladies, overtired (as so many are) with the strain of a 
governess' life, but who arc here able to give themselves up 
to be cared for, instead of having always to care for others. 
Last, but not least, these ladies have great religious advan- 
tages. Short services are read in the morning and evening, 
and at noon. They are visited by the Chaplain, and the 
Holy Communion is occasionally celebrated in the ward 
itself. There are, moreover, the services in the lovely chapel 
attached to the Homo. The payment is 14.?. a- week, the 
only extras being personal wasliing, and wine or brandy if 
ordered by the doctor. 

When I think of the sad condition of a poor lady in a 
small London lodging needing medical care and good food 
and nursing, and not knowing how to find the money for 
either doctor or nurse, I cannot but think you will be doing 
a kindness to many by making the Ladies' Ward in St. 
Peter's Home more widely known. Application for admission 
should bo made to the Mother Superior, St. Peter's Home, 
Kilburn, N.W. — Yours truly, Julia Erskinb. 

9, Granville Place, Port man Square, IF". 

Madam, — I read with interest the letter by ' M. A.' in your 
last number, on Practical Arithmetic, and thought it an ex- 
cellent suggestion ; but I would remark, that in Orphanages 
and Asylums that are not of an unwieldy size (and, of course, 
excluding those for criminal children), it is quite ]>ossible to 
give in addition some practical knowledge of shopping, the 
j) rice of provisions, and the spending of money. In an 
Orphanage for thirty girls with which I am connected, the 
Matron generally takes one or two of the elder girls with 
her when buying provisions, materials for clothing, &c, and 
the girls are often sent on errands to shops to purchase arti- 
cles required at the Home, to order the flour, and even occa- 
sionally to cash cheques at the bank. The children have a 
little pocket-money, out of which they buy for themselves 
gloves, combs to put back their hair, toothbrushes, and other 
small articles not provided out of the funds of the Home ; 
while the eldest girl in the Home has, for the last six 
months of her stay, small wages paid to her, out of which 
bho buys some of her clothes ; and thus, when the girls go 
to service, they are not so helpless as the generality of 
children brought up in Asylums. We have found very little 
practical difficulty in this system. The Matron knows how 
long an errand ought to take, and thus the children learn 
not to loiter; they also learn to remember messages, to 
bring back correct change, &c. In the twelve years that the 
Orphanage has been established only one penny has been 
dishonestly appropriated. Yours faithfully, M. 

Female Missionary work is the Nineteenth Century. 

Part III. 

There are some women who feel a distaste for the more 
ordinary ways of ' doing good,' such as, for instance, ' District 
Visiting,' * Tract Distribution,' 'Mothers' Meetings,' &c, 
but who yet have an earnest wish to help their fellow-crea- 
tures, and to employ their time profitably. To these I may 
mention the suggestion of a kind of Cookery class, on the 
principle of the ordinary mothers' meeting. Many poor 
men's wives are ignorant of the simplest forms of cooking, 
and some instruction would be most valuable. A small 
stove, either heated by gas or paranine, with a gridiron, a 
fryiugpan, a saucepan, two or three Dutch ovens (those 
invaluable brown jars with lids, which range from 4id. up- 
wards), would be sufficient for the batierie de cuisine. 

Each woman who attended shoidd pay a small trifle for 
the use of these utensils, and also should have the privilege, 
after having attended a certain number of times, of bringing 
something with her to cook herself, or io see cooked by the 



' class teacher : ' half-a-pound of 'scraps,' which most butchers 
sell cheaply, and which often contain many toothsome pieces 
of meat, 2d. worth of vegetables, or a red herring, or a couple 
of egi;s to be poached (from poche, or pocket). These 
materials might either be eaten at a general table after the 
meeting, or taken home for the husband's evening meal. 

The English housewife is, as a rule, as dirty in her cook- 
ing as she is extravagant, and it would bo a real ' Mission • 
to help the poor to a bettor state of things. How few know 
how to ' fry ! ' They generally ' frizzle,' and lose thus half or 
more of their meat or bacou. How many know how to make 
a good stew without its being greasy or tough? and the ease 
with which cooked meat, fried fish, Sec., can be purchased 
in towns, adds greatly to the ignorance of the wives. Eng- 
lish people of the poorer class have a remarkable antipathy 
to rice. Why not show how many tasty and cheap dishes 
can bo made of it? For instance, half-a-pound of rice 
gently swelled in water in which two or three bones are also 
simmering, a few shreds of bacon — oven bacon rinds (or skin) 
will do — an onion, a turnip, a carrot, pepper, salt, and a little 
dripping ; these properly cooked, and cleanly set on the table, 
will not fail to tempt anv ordinary man after a hard day's work. 

Kedgeree is within the reach of a working man's pocket, 
though usually only seen at the breakfast-table of the wealthier 
classes. Welsh rarebit, devilled bones, fillets of plaice, hari- 
cot beans, and many other such dishes, might be named. 

If once we could rid ourselves of the idea that it is tho 
rich man's prerogative to have a strict line of demarcation 
in everything between himself and his poorer neighbour, we 
should hear much less of ' equality,' as understood by our 
friends * over the water.' It is instinctive in man to push, if 
he feels pressed ; but no booner does he see the way open 
before him than his feelings alter at once, and the pinnacle 
he has been struggling to reach appears often too small a 
knoll to be worth the trouble of getting to. So it is with 
our dealings with our ' poorer brethren ; ' let us help them 
to help themselves, let us be foremost to show that we are 
willing to share with them ail they can reach, and to help 
them to reach heights yet unknown to them, and a feeling 
of mutual trust and sympathy will spring and bind, like 
tenacious mortar, all tho stones of Society together ; so will 
be formed one massive fabric, capable of weathering the 
storm of revolution and the tempest of democracy. There 
is no such a thing as ' equality ' in nature ; it is a figment 
of man's invention, and falls to the ground on the slightest 
touch. A leader necessitates a follower ; but a leader is one 
thing, and a dictator is ' a pear of another tree.' Dictatorship 
is more flattering to one's pride, and almsgiving gratifies our 
innate selfishness ; hence these two things have taken undue 
prominence in our dealings with our neighbours, and have 
raised a spirit of defiance on the one side and an exacting 
demeanour on the other. This state of things was one of 
the causes of the great French Revolution, and though it is 
true that times have changed, no less than men and manners, 
since that date, it is equally true that there is a greater gulf 
between class and class at tho present time than is good for 
all parties, and much may be done to bridge it over. So 
revenont d, nos mouions. A Clergyman's Widow. 

Madam, — I have understood, that although the afflicted 
patients in Lunatic Asylums are well cared for, very few 
comparatively recover. May not this be partly owing to a 
monotonous existence, and to the want of intelligent, edu- 
cated, superior nurses and attendants ? If such were attain- 
able, if some young gentlewoman from love to our blessed 
Lord, and with the unselfish devolion to relieve His most 
afflicted ones, would offer gratuitous service (if but for a 
year, as pioneers in this inestimable endeavour), might not 
different results come from soothing Christian influence, 
and the drawing out interest in life? And would not a 
rich blessing rest on the work and tho workers from Him, 
who would fully appreciate the love shown to Him in the 
self-sncriGcing effort? H.B. 
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GAZETTE DIRECTORY. 



The Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, 
but a copy of one of the Noa. containing it may be had from the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W., for 2\d. in stamps. 

This List includes over 60 Convalescent Homes and Hospitals, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character. 
Including Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurses, Ac. 

A Guide to all Institutions established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
this year in connexion with the Woman's Gazktte. but in a separate form. It will probably appear first under tho following heads : — 
1. Orphanages and Industrial Schools.— II. Hospital*, Convalescent and Incurable Homed.— III. Public Schools, Educational 

Associations, &c. — IV. Penitentiaries. — V. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 
Help in making this Guide sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestly i-cquestcd by tlie Editor. Information rospectima: 
Institutions of all lands may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42, Somerset 
Stxcet, W. 

HOMES FOR INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

' C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in full Address. ' M ' Men, ' C Children, also received. 
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Heck en ham.— St. Apulia'* Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle and Working Classes receired. 
Chelsea.— Cheyue Hospital, 46, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, "s.w. For Sick ami Incurable Children. 4*. 

weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Set'. 
Llandudno, North Wales.— Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 21*. per week. Miss 

Rol>erts. 
London. — St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27, Brampton Square, s.w. 
St. Leonards on Sea. — Catherine House, Clnirch Koad. For Inralid Gentlewomen. The Lady 

Superintendent. 
Tu.vbridoe Wells. — Convalescent Home for Children, Frant. 17*. ftd. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



Hospital 



LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at tho Royal Free 
pital. For further particulars apply to Mrs. Thorne, Hon. Sec., at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 



'■nham. Boarders, 31/. lu*. 



10/. to 16/. Guernsey Ladies' College Miss Eaton. Boarders. 55/. to 60/. and College Fee*. 

18 Gs. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College, Grafton Terrace, Cheltei 
12 Gs. 26/. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

Tho Ladies' Charity School, 22 (Ju€*cn Square, Bloomsbury. To train girls for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Numlicr of pupils, 52. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOR SALE OF WORK, Ac. 



Ladies Industrial Society, 11 Lower Forcheater Street, Hyde 




Somerset Street, Portmau Square, w. A School for instructing 



Gentlewomen in these trades, and tho workers attend daily from 
9-30 to 6. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses, Plain Needle- 
work, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. Hon. 
Sec Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5* Commission on sides, 
Id, in tho shilling. 12 articles may be kept on i?ale. 



Gentlewomen's Self-help Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman Sq. 
w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. Lupton. 
Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, and must 
he nar.sfiitovs gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members eau be 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission 
2d. in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Western Road, Brighton. For the 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary, 



PERIODICALS— PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 



Monthly. 

&£. Englishwoman's Review. Published by Trttbner and 
Co.; and at 22 Berners Street, w., at tho Office for the Employ- 
ment of Women. 

(kf. Woman's Education Journal. The organ of the 
Women Education Union. Published at the Office, 112 Broinpton 

Bead, s.w. 

Id. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street, Holborn, e.g. 

Id. Friendly Leaves. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townscnd. Published by Hatchards, Picca- 
dilly. 



Id. The Homely Friend. Containing Tales, Hymns, Rccijics 
and useful information of all kinds for Women' and Giiis of the 
Working ('lasses. Partridge and Co., Paternoster Row. 

id. Woman's Work in thk Great Harvest Field. 
A monthly periodical bearing upon the ministry of Woman in its 
different aspects, accounts of Chrihtian work in this and other lands, 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address: Conference Hall 
Office, Mildmay Park, N. Part) idge and Co. 
Weekly. 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. 
Editor, Alsager Hill, 15 Russell Street, Covent Garden, w.c. Has 
occasional paragraphs upon Work for Women. Employment Agency 
at the Office. 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lydia 
E. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains full information of the progress of the movement for 
removing the Electoral Disabilities of Women. It also records 
and discusses other questions affect mg the welfare of Women — 
such as Education, Employment, industrial or professional, and 
Legislation affecting their proj)erty and personal rights. Price 
for one copy monthly (post free for one year), 1*. Gd. Com- 
munications for tho Editor, and orders for the Journal, to be 
addressed 28 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester. 
London : Messrs. Tbubner and Co., Paternoster Row. 



Trice One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted bv Emily Faithfull. 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 



Victoria Printing Press (established 1860 for the Employ- 
ment of Women), 117, Fraed Street, London, W. 
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SAVINGS' BANKS. 

In this country it should never be difficult to 
save money — supposing, of course, that one has any 
to save. Almost every parish has its Post-office 
Savings' Bank; and other opportunities for the 
safe disposal of spare cash may easily be found by 
persons who are content with safety, and do not 
risk the loss of all for the sake of high interest and 
constant anxiety. But the less money people, and, 
it may specially be added, women, have, the less 
care they seem to take of it, the more lavishly they 
will spend it, and the more thoughtlessly they will 
give or even throw it away. 

How else are we to account for the sums of 
money which pass through the post in stamps, to 
any greedy advertisers, or are paid away in fees 
to discreditable agents at doubtful Registry Offices? 
Any unscrupulous person with sufficient wit to 
weave a tempting web, finds plenty of ready victims 
only too willing to risk their savings in some 
venture, upon no guarantee whatever beyond their 
own simple faith in the fair-sounding promises 
which chime in so remarkably with their needs. 
They will throw away their half-crowns and 
their shillings with a freedom which encourages 
the belief that the gambling instinct is innate in 
the female breast; but the idea of ' saving' even as 
much as a sovereign, or putting it by in a penny 
bank or post office, never occurs to their imagina- 
tion; or if it does, is summarily rejected, if not 
resented as an insult. 'The sum is too small ' — 
' They don't know how to do it' — ' They mav be 
moving from the neighbourhood' — 'It will be 
more trouble than it is worth' — any and every 
excuse that comes uppermost. And yet, why should 
not even small sums of money be saved ? If one 
waits for a large windfall, some want never before 



felt suddenly assumes overwhelming proportions, 
and although hardly recognised before, soon appears 
an absolute necessity; and the windfall, and perhaps 
a little more besides, disappears after the tempting 
vision. 

No; it is the small sums, the trifles over from 
weekly bills, the small etceteras which an extra 
engagement, or some happy chance, has put in 
one's purse, that should instantly be put away 
safely out of one's pocket, so that one may be well 
out of the reach of the temptation. It has been said 
that there is nothing an Englishman fears so much 
as being called mean; and though women are not 
equally afraid of it, a mistaken dread of Mrs. 
Grunay, or what she will say, is at the bottom of 
untold mischief. The desire to be better dressed 
than some one else — surely the meanest of ambi- 
tions — has undermined the constitution of as many 
women, by the starvation practised in order to 
obtain the distinction, as the dread of being 
thought mean for not ' treating' a friend has been 
the nrst step in many a man's downward career of 
extravagance, debt, and disgrace. 

May we venture to appeal most earnestly to 
women of small means neither to under nor over- 
value the money they possess, but to treat it as one 
of God's good gifts, to be valued and used, but not 
abused? Some women think it fine to know 
nothing of money matters; some, that it is more 
feminine, and a sign of good manners, to leave them 
to men, as if it were not as much their duty to deal 
with their money rightly, when they have it, as to 
earn it at all. How often misery might have been 
averted did women take a little trouble to under- 
stand their own money affairs, and not put off till 
a day of bereavement, when the head swims and 
the eyes overflow, learning the simplest facta 
respecting its management. A^«s»sgw5§^ <si5bs&c\ 
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illustrating this peculiarity of women, has been 
going the rounds of the papers, and is worth 
quoting: — 

* A solicitor of very large practice in town told a writer 
in " London " the other day, that whereas out of every 
twenty men who have 2007. a-year and upwards, or who 
happen to inherit a sum of money, nineteen open an 
account at some hank, not one woman in tweutv can 
ever he persuaded to do so. The weaker sex almost 
invariably distrust banks ; or else they like to have their 
money with them, so that they can muddle it away at 
their pleasure, and no one be the wiser. Of every twenty 
male clients to whom my informant has had to pay sums 
of 25/. and upwards, nineteen will request to have their 
cheques crossed. But women seem always to believe 
that there is in those who cross a cheque some sinister 
idea of plundering the pavee. With tradesmen he says 
this is particularly remarkable. If a shop is kept by a 
man the latter is almost certain to have an account* at 
a bank, but if kept by a woman she rarely, if ever, has 
anything of the Kind" And the result in, that for one 
man who is robbed there are at least a score of women. 
The London thieves know that the latter almost invari- 
ably keep their money on the premises, and regulate 
their operations accordingly/ 

There are ' London thieves' of all classes, and the 
clever swindler who fleeces 'poor ladies' by a 
tempting advertisement and a carefully graduated 
after-correspondence, which, while it commits him- 
self to nothing, gradually extracts from them all 
they possess, knows quite as well as the house- 
breaker the weak points of the sex. From the 
governess who asks her cousin's huslmnd, or ' that 
most kind and clever man, Mr. So-and-So,' to invest 
her savings for her, to the servant who, having 
saved her five pounds, lends it to her brother, or asks 
'Betsey's young man,' who serves a respectable 
draper round the corner, to 'put it away* for her, 
every woman seems to think that any one else must 
know better what to do with her money than she 
does herself. Perhaps they do; but there is another 
consideration of almost as much importance as 
'knowing' what to do with it, and that is, 'caring* 
what Ixicomes of it. It is wonderful how much less 
interest people take in what belongs to others, or 
how remarkable personal interest in property whets 
the intelligence of the possessor. We do not wish 
to be censorious, but no one who has watched the 
dealings of men, even of the upper class, with 
public funds, will question the fact, that, without 
anv conscious dishonest v, men do not exercise as 
much trouble and caution in handling the money 
intrusted to them by others as when their own living 
depends upon it. So, alas! has many a poor woman 
found when it is gradually and regretfully broken 
to her that her savings have, in some unaccountable 
way, been dissipated, and that the little sum which 
might have kept her above want in old age is a 
' missing Quantity.' 

It may be asked, "Would these persons have done 
any better with their money had they kept it? 
Perhaps not; but they could not, at any rate, have 



done worse. It would be truer to say, that liad 
they taken the slightest trouble they might cer- 
tainly have done much better. They might not 
have increased their 6tore, or gathered a large 
investment, but the simplest precaution would have 
saved their capital. However ignorant they were, 
they might have learned something of investments 
and annuities, and might have known on the face 
of it that 10 per cent was a rate of interest that 
could not possiblv last, and that a Post-office 
Savings* Bank, under the management of Govern- 
ment, was a safer guarantee for the earnings lodged 
there than the word of the kindest and most con- 
siderate friend. A most valuable book, adapted to 
the smallest and most ignorant of capitalists, has 
l>een published by a ' Banker's Daughter,' price 1*., 
and should be read by every woman who possesses 
any capital or earns above 50/. of annual income. 
Having had experience of the utter density of 
women upon business and money matters," the 
writer has done her countrywomen the good deed 
of diluting this strong food of the money market to 
the feeblest digestion. 

To those who arc earning money by shillings and 
not by pounds, we recommend an early investment, 
however small, in the nearest Post-office Savings' 
Bank. The sj>ecial advantages of these Kinks are, 
that they receive sums as low as a shilling, that they 
are perfectly safe, and that money is easily removed 
from one office to another, so that change of resi- 
dence can never place the depositor out of con- 
venient reach of her savings. Thirty pounds is, 
however, the limit of the sum which may be depo- 
sited in any one year, and the interest given alter 
the first pound, which is at the rate of 50s. per 
100/., ceases when the depositor's balance amounts 
to 200/. Xo one may deposit more than 150/. in a 
Post-office Bank. Full information, without charge, 
may be had on application to any post office. For 
information respecting the purchase of pensions, 
annuities, and life insurance, we can do no better 
for our readers than to refer them to the excellent 
series of tracts called The Provident Knmvletlge 
Papers, hi. each, or the 13 numbers bound for 1*., 
which may be had from Cliapmau and Hall, 
London; or from the writer, Mr. George C. T. 
Bartley, 112 Brompton Road, London; S.W. Their 
very titles are so suggestive that we subjoin them 
as a slight indication of their valuable contents.* 



* Thk Pbovidknt Kxowlkdge P.vrKRs. 

1. Pensions. — How to buy them by weekly payments. 

± Insuring Ours Life.— How to do it by weekly pavmente. 

3. Easy Tables, showing what a few pence a- week will do to- 
wan Is Insuring One's Life or buying a Pension. 

4. Paint/ Banks in every To'wn, Village, and Manufactory. 
f>. Penny Hanks in every Elementary School. 

6. Money in the Bank. — How every one may have a Banker. 

7. Collectors of Sarin*/*.— How to have a Collector of Weekly 
Savings where you work, and to have him paid by the Post Office. 

8. Interest and Avwri/y.— The danger of getting too much for 
one's monev. 
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Their author is also manager of the National Penny 
Bank (Limited), the central office of which is at 
2G9 and 270 Oxford Street, and which after one 
and a half year's existence can boast of 60 branches, 
and of having received the deposit of 48,752/. from 
55,000 depositors, thus showing the advantage of a 
means for saving sums at even a lower rate of 
deposit than the shilling received at the Post-office 
Banks. This subject will receive further attention 
in a further number. 



HOMES FOR SINGLE WOMEN. 

A great step towards improving the condition of 
those single wonitn who depend upon their own exertions 
for a livelihood, was made when the fact of their exist- 
ence as a class was first distinctly accepted by English 
people. No one had ever doubted that a considerable 
number of single, homeless, portionless women, were to be 
found here and there scattered through all ranks of 
society; but that there are in England close upon a 
million of women in excess of the men, and that the 
large majority of these had to work for their own living, 
and to keep a roof over their heads, was a truth so incon- 
venient as well as distastef id, that it was for a long time 
pertinaciously ignored. Here and there women began to 
awake to the fact, and now and then a man's heart 
swelled with tenderness as he suddenly became aware of 
the number of friendless and helpless creatures who, 
without a man's preparation, had to enter the lists of 
labour in order to Keep themselves from the alternatives 
of starvation or shame. 

But when it is estimated that the factories in London 
alone employ at least 40,000 girl workers, it is obvious 
that many of these must need homes as well as bread, 
and that any measures taken for their assistance must be 
extensive enough to deal with them no longer as units, 
but as a class. This discovery is not new in other direc- 
tions — clubs for working men, homes for orphan boys 
and girls, refuges for the destitute, and penitentiaries for 
the erring, have been opened, if not in numbers, adequate 
to the demand, at any rate in some measure co-extensive 
with the need which existed for them. Homes for 
young women in business, and Associations for their 
benefit, have certainly been established in some places, 
but these have been generally the isolated efforts of private 
philanthropists, and quite insufficient for the numbers 
needing such accommodation. It is, therefore, a source of 
great satisfaction to all who are acquainted with the hard 
case of many of these women and girls, that the subject 
is being discussed by gentlemen of position and influence, 
and that a proposal for starting a number of Homes upon 
sound business principles, throughout London, has been 
set on foot. 

P. Pawnbrokers. — How every man may be his own Pawn- 
broker. 

10. Domestic Servants. — How to have a Place always to fall 
back upon. 

11. incomes without Income Tax. — Governesses, Clerks, and 
all Persons who pay no Income Tax. What to do instead. 

12. A Penny a- \Veelc, or who Earns Enough to put by Any- 
thing ? or Is a Shilling, Sixpence, Threepence, Twopence, or Oiie 
Penny a-week worth putting by ? 



Liberal Terms to Active Agents, who are wanted in all Parts. 
Apply to O. C. T. Bartley, 112 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 



Mr. John Shrimpton, Imperial Chambers, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, W.C., who is now the Hon. Sec. 
of this Association, wrote some time ago to several of the 
daily papers as follows, and we rejoice that his stirring 
appeal has met with the attention it deserves. He says : — 

' May I be permitted to ask the aid of your powerful pen 
in behalf of the working girls of London ? Any one walking 
through our metropolis in the evening must be sadly im- 
pressed with the need for immediate steps being taken to 
rescue this class from the contamination of bad company 
and immoral influences. The condition of thousands of 
these working girls after seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening, when most of them leave their work, should call 
forth our intense sympathy, as it is no uncommon thing to 
learn that they have " no homes to go to," and thus are 
compelled to live in the common lodging-houses, the in- 
fluences of which all inhabitants of London know are terrible. 
Girls' Institutes do not meet the requirements of these 
working girls. They need homes based upon the principles 
of our " Homes for Working Boys in London," and the fact 
of such bemg so popular and so warmly appreciated con- 
firms the like requirements for our working girls. I am 
confident, if you would advocate in your paper this subject, 
great practfcal results would soon accrue. Surely our "young 
ladies,' who are free to confess that they have not half of 
their day employed, and would be delighted to have some- 
thing to do, will proffer their help, time, and means to such 
a beautiful and happy woman's work as this ? Will not our 
Christian mothers incite their daughters to aid in agitating 
this subject until it is fairly started? Our London would 
be a purer city " to-day " if our women were awake to their 
influence and duty. I would be happy to aid, as far as my 
time allows, if permitted.' 

These Ilomes, Mr. Shrimpton holds, should be purely 
for working girls from thirteen to eighteen years of 
a^e, who are earning weekly wages, but who, from 
circumstances above referred to, are really * homeless.' 
Most of these working girls earn wages enough to allow 
them to pay from 5*. to 7*. per week towards their board 
and lodging, and the remainder of their weekly earnings 
would permit them to clothe themselves. If efficiently 
managed, these homes might be made almost self- 
supporting; of course, the furnishing of them must 
necessarily be reckoned a preliminary expenditure, and 
the rent, with some cost for a lady-superintendent, must 
be provided for by annual subscriptions. If possible, all 
the girls ought to return to the Home to dine, and one 
room should be set apart for a meal-room, and another 
for a reading-room ; each Home will also be fitted with 
lavatories and bath. The girls must be in the Home by 
nine o'clock, and likewise attend some place of worship 
on Sundays. This is purely a woman's work, and it is 
hoped that ladies will associate themselves together as a 
committee to find means to open the first Home. 

In this connexion the following paragraph will excite 
interest, if not also envy, in some minds, who would 
willingly see London and many large towns provided 
with a Homo for working women on the scale of that 
about to be opened across the Atlantic : — 

« The " Working Women's Hotel," at New York, founded 
by the late Alexander T. Stewart, is almost completed, and 
will soon be opened. It has cost about #2,000,000 to build 
and furnish it, and that amount is given absolutely to the 
enterprise; but thus started, it is to be self-supporting. 
There are upwards of 500 private rooms in the hotel, some 
double rooms of 30 feet by 16 feet, which two women may 
take, and other single rooms of half that size. A number 
of reception-rooms are provided, in which the residents may 
entertain their friends. The library is to be fully supplied 
with newspapers and periodical publications, and there are 
already 2500 books upon the shelves. The main dining- 
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room will seat 600 persons at a time. The house is intended 
to give to women who earn their own livelihood the best 
rooms, best furniture, best attendance, and best living at a 
charge for the whole not exceeding #5 per week (about 1/. 
in English money]. A large room is to be used for supplying 
meals, or selected articles of food, at the lowest possible 
price, to women who cannot be accommodated with lodging 
in the house. Mr. Stewart estimated tliat the hotel ought 
to make 1000 working women independent, and 3000 or 
4000 more, nearly so. In the kitchen there is a griddle 
7 feet by 13 feet, for baking " griddle cakes/ 1 The kitchen 
will be under the superintendence of the great French cook, 
Edwards. Edwards has been the cook for the Grand Union 
Hotel at Saratoga for some time. His services have been 

Strmanently and exclusively engaged for the Women's 
otel. The great kitchen, under Professor Edwards's 
charge, has a capacity for cooking food in a thorough, scien- 
tific, and French style, for 5000 people. It is stated that 
Mr. Stewart was a great believer in the deserts of women, 
and those who ask for proof of it may look upon this vast 
hotel.' 

It is good news that Brighton, too, is stirring in this 
matter, for the Home which it is proposed to establish 
there for servants out of place meets as real a need as 
that spoken of above. The Young "Women's Friendly 
Association has long felt the need of a Servants' Home 
in Brighton, and cases have come under the notice of the 
visitors of young homeless servants, who, on leaving 
their places, "being unable to pay for respectable lodgings, 
have been exposed to such temptation as has often 
resulted in serious evil. In consequence of this, as a 
temporary Home, three rooms have been taken at 00 
Gloucester Road, and a respectable woman has under- 
taken to superintend it and act as matron. Annual 
subscriptions to the amount of 30?. have been promised, 
but it is obvious that a much larger sum is required 
immediately to start even on this small scale, while it is 
quite hoped that, as the work increases, funds will allow 
of a whole house being taken. Donations and subscrip- 
tions will be gratefully received by Mrs. Clifford Borrer, 
Furze Hill Villa; Miss Hardcastle, 9# Montpellier Road; 
Miss Green, 3 Chichester Terrace; Miss Jex-Blake, 13 
Sussex Square ; also bv Messrs. Hall, Lloyd, Be van, and 
West, bankers, North Street. Any particulars as to the 
proposed management of the Home can be obtained from 
either of the Hon. Sees, of the Young Women's Friendly 
Association, Miss Green, 3 Chichester Terrace, East Cliff ; 
Miss A.Cubitt, 46 Montpellier Road, West Cliff, Brighton. 

While the above is passing through the press we have received 
the welcome intelligence that a lady, whose heart is moved by 
what she has heard of the condition of many young women on 
Sundays, offers board and lodging for two, in a pleasant home at 
Highgate, from Saturday to Monday in every week. Apply to 
Miss Parker, or the Matron, 6 South wood Lane, Highgate, N. 



A REAL LADY. 

By Edward Garrett, author of • Occupations of a Retired Life/ 
' The Crust and tho Cake/ ' By Still Waters/ Ac. 

Pabt HI. 
(Continued from page 23.) 

That very year Mr. Straight had heavy losses in 
business. The stables were reduced to one plain carriage 
and one man-servant, though Percy was allowed to re- 
tain his hunter. Even in the house sundry retrench- 
ments became visible, though Emma's withdrawal and 
Olive's quieter inclinations naturally reduced its gaiety 
and expense. Poor Mrs. Straight fretted sorely — pre- 



sently fretted from a buxom matron to a whining invalid, 
amused and interested only by her own half-fancied ail- 
ments. But all that year, before the reverses as well as 
after, Bishop's Elm coteries had noticed a change and an 
improvement in Olive. It was not that she was gayer — 
she was almost graver than ever — but a kind of strength 
seemed growing up in the girl. Her step was more 
elastic : her style of thought was more pronounced. She 
had risen above her softer, weaker self, on the occasion 
of Anthony's departure, and her whole nature, physical 
as well as moral, was growing to the height and fibre of 
that supreme effort. That was perhaps the first line of 
Olive's true history. If there are some heroes of one 
heroism, as some poets of one poem, there are others who 
emulate nothing so much as their nobler selves, who are 
unconsciously jealous lest the future slundd disgrace the 
past. Modifying the old proverb, that what man ha* 
done once man can do again, such feel that what them- 
selves have once been they must continue to be. One in- 
dependent action, one firm exertion of will, strikes the 
key-note for the straying tones of character, and keeps 
them in tune to the end. Little, delicate, timid Olive, 
was melting away like a waxen mask in the sun, and re- 
vealing the true Olive beneath — quiet, reserved, but firm, 
self-reliant, and energetic, with that strange energy which 
supplies bodily strength, or does without it. 

She would need it all. Business did not recover itself. 
Retrenchment, never for a moment abandoned, steadily 
increased. The family woidd really have been more 
comfortable in a smaller house than Grecian Place. It 
was rather chill now bedroom fires were abandoned; 
rather large and dreary now no visitors were received. 
But they shrank from so plain an announcement of re- 
duced fortune. They would struggle and hope a little 
longer. Even Olive, though she woidd glance half- 
envyingly round Miss Leslie's snug little domicile, could 
not bear to quite put away the sweet delusion that 
brighter days would surely come again. 

Two long years, and never a word from Anthony 
Bollen ! She heard of him. His father, the Hector, 
would drop in of an evening at Grecian Place, oftener 
somehow in these davs, when the ladies did not dress 
for dinner, and the folding-doors between the drawing- 
rooms were not set open. He liked a quiet rubber at 
whist, and he liked to hear Olive play. Hoi* music had 
not been in request in the days of Emma's brilliant sym- 
phonies and fantasias ; but now her simple ballads and 
old-fashioned hymns were very acceptable. Best of all 
he liked to talk of his boy Tony, ever seeming proudest 
and happiest when dwelling on the roughest and hardiest 
details of the lad's bush life. Tony had nursed a comrade 
through the cholera. Tony wrote his short graphic 
letters among sheep-carcases, by the light of a candle he 
had made himself, stuck in a candlestick of similar 
manufacture. Tony rode out days and nights among the 
wild cattle. Tony was no silken dandy, after all. 

Olive was glad for Ids sake. Only, along with her 
thankfulness, there grew a feeling of pain and fear. 
She had said truly that she trusted him, but the more 
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this trust was coming home, the more she sometimes 
felt that she might have given it too hard a strain. 
What if Anthony thought so too P But Olive had de- 
termination enough to put away these qualms, and to 
reassure herself with the thought — 'Come what mav, 
what I did was right/ 

In sunny July (a particularly sunny July, when 
skies had been clear so long that people were almost 
watching for clouds) two events hroke over Grecian 
Place, white and glaring in the midst of its parched 
lawns — Straight and Company failed utterly; and a 
letter, with Australian post-marks, came for Miss Olive 
Straight. 

It was to her the cup of wine which God generally sets 
hef ore us in our days of weariness and heaviness. In its 
strength she went through them. Say not that she was 
selfish to find refuge in a joy that could scarcely console 
her father, mother, and hrother, for she set this joy to 
servo them. She did not cry out that it was hard her 
time of rejoicing should he so shaded and silenced. She 
thanked God that it gave her fortitude and courage to 
shield her dear ones as much as she could, taking every 
possible burden upon herself, so mercifully armed for the 
occasion. 

' A king's daughter could not fall more gracefully,' said 
Miss Elizabeth Leslie. 

Matters settled themselves somehow. There was ' some- 
thing* for the family, but it was not so much as one year's 
income had often been. Mr. Straight had been an honour- 
able man, and there were no ample settlements on wife or 
children to screen him in his misfortune. Olive was proud of 
that. If others might suffer somewhat in the calamities 
that had come upon them, they themselves suffered most 
of all. How grey her father's hair turned ! How silent 
he sat in the shadiest corner of the little parlour of the 
mean house on the Green, which they presently rented ! 
Olive could never look at him without recalling the words, 
4 A wounded spirit who shall bear P ' And amid all her 
wildest grief that day when he fell down on the pavement 
of the High Row, and was carried home unconscious, 
never to speak or move afterwards, there was a strange 
sense of relief for him. 

What were thev to do P Olive knew that she must 
think of that, as she sat in her new mourning in the 
stifling parlour, with the ghastly funeral cake and wine 
upon the table. Need had not been so imminent while 
the father lived. There would have been sundry agencies, 
sales on commission, and such other means as mercantile 
men use to convey assistance to a fallen brother, too 
broken down to recommence the fight, but yet too 
proud and persistent to sink at once into the genteel 
almshouse. But that was all gone now ; and Olive knew 
she must not reckon upon Percy. Poor Percy ! He was 
the saddest spar in their sad wreck. ' Before the crash of 
the home there had been watching nights, weary, dis- 
graced mornings, when Olive had fervently thanked God 
that Anthony Bollen was safe at his hard, honest work 
on the other side of the world. Poor Percy ! people had 
made excuses for him in those days, who shook their 



heads behind him now. There is a morality in the 
world, which sees more hope for a man who drowns his 
future in the best champagne, and fills a betting-book for 
the Oaks, than for one who will condescend to stupefy 
himself with ale, and be seen hanging about the doors 
of sly betting-dens near Oxford Street. Percy had sunk 
to this depth now, and the euphemisms of ' a wild young 
fellow ' were exchanged for the plain epithet of ' a black 
sheep.' But just at the time of his father's death he was 
lying helplessly ill — worn out as no man is ever worn by 
work, broken down as none are ever broken by sorrow. 
' When he mends a little, I think you will be able to 
manage him, Miss Straight, but you must begin in time/ 
was the doctor's opinion. What a verdict on a young 
man's life of seven-and-twenty years ! 

What should Olive do ? There was something in her 
which revolted from becoming a governess, even was her 
education in the right style. She could not teach music, 
or calisthenics, or Paris French. Besides, her need was 
for more than a governess's salary, and she must keep to 
her poor mother and the miserable Percy, whose presence 
would prevent any possibility of pupils at home. She 
could not help envying Miss Elizabeth Leslie, with her 
queer, half-mechanical genius, and actually persuaded that 
little lady to take her to the British Museum reading- 
room, and let her help to hunt up and copy out references. 
It was something in the way of work that earns money, 
and therefore a comfort. But she could not wait long to 
ponder her lot ; and after a certain plan had fructified in 
her head for three days, Olive Straight went through a 
form of consultation with her bewildered mother, got a 
carte blanche to do whatever she thought best, and 
straightway went off and invested half of her pitiful and 
fast-dwindling capital in the goodwill of the Bishop's Elm 
Library and Fancy Stores, which then happened to be on 
sale. 

Mrs. Straight cried out bitterly. A daughter of hew 
serving behind a counter, at the beck and call of anybody 
who came in with money in their hand ! What would 
the llev. Mr. Bollen say ? What would Anthony say ? 
Of course, Olive had made up her mind that he would 
never think of her again after this. And what a disgrace 
to poor Emma, whose husband's ' people ' were so well 
connected and so proud ! 

Olive bit her Up, and drew in her breath. For though 
she thanked God she had not yet required to ask help from 
her brother-in-law, yet he had managed to convey to her 
that though he might be forced by his magnanimity to 
throw her a crumb or two (he had received a full portion 
with his bride), yet it was a very unfair burden, the mere 
fear of which made him feel himself to be a sorely-injured 
man. Her mother's words dropped the first spice of 
anxiety in her thoughts of the Hector and his son. And 
it struck her that even her friend Miss Leslie might con- 
sider that ' she had crossed one of those boundary lines ' 
which that good lady ' considered Society was bound to 
respect.' 

Left lonely in her own familiar village ! — loft to live 
like a ghost, seeing, but not recognised, watching, but 
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not sharing ! The very thought chilled Olive, especially 
as of late, even under most unfavourable influences, she 
had found less satisfaction in study and thought, and 
more interest in action and society. But her heart was 
strong enough to push aside the paralysing doubt which 
fell upon it, and to say culmly, ' I have done what is 
right/ 

And what camo of it ? This came fiivt. That very 
night, after Mrs. Straight and Percy had both retired, 
there came a sudden little rap at the door. And when 
Olive opened it — for they had no servant living in the 
house — who was there but Miss Elizabeth Leslie, with 
her little silk dress tucked up about her, and a great plaid 
shawl thrown over her head ! 

' Let me into the parlour to speak with you, child/ she 
said; 'I won't stay a minute. Child, I've heard the 
news. The Hector heard it in some shop in the High 
Row, and he came and told me, and would have called to 
congratulate you, he said, only you must Ixj so busy. He's 
ever so pleased. You've done the right tiling, Olive. 
You're a noble woman, child ! ' 

' I was afraid you would not like the shop/ said Olive, 
with a deprecatory smile. 

* Well, child, I've often said that born ladies find it 
hard to be brought to that. They iind it easier to starve, 
or to live like slaves in other people's houses, Olive. Poor 
things, it's one of their natural disadvantages. You can't 
expect many women to be great enough to triumph over 
prejudices that have been growing stiff and strong for 
nine or ten generations. Hut you had none of that folly 
to cripple you, Olive. You could see at once, that any 
honest work is honourable. Bless vou, child ! to do more 
work and better work than most people is the real 
meaning of nobility, child. It is not my faxdt if words 
get perverted. As to trade, I think if I was a man, per- 
haps I'd sooner cut down trees, or catch wild bulls by 
the horns, like somebody we know ; but the Bible itself, 
Olive, commends trade in the wise woman, " who maketh 
fine linen and selleth it, and delivereth girdles unto the 
merchants." I think it is an excellent opening for 
women, though not under the common idea of lit women's 
work, to wit, whatever is tedious, trivial, and underpaid. 
You never find people say it is " unwomanly " to do any- 
thing which brings in a shilling for twelve hours' work ! 
But you'll make three times my income, with half the 
labour and worry. A stock in trade is a better capital 
than a commonplace little brain. You can insure the one 
against fire, but you can't insure the other against 
cracking! Good-bye, Olive child, and God bless and 
prosper you in all your ways. Good-bye/ 

And so Olive Straight settk»d down to her new way of 
life. No doubt the Australian letters, coming regularly, 
kept up her courage, and by-and-by one of them enclosed 
a ring — a very quiet little ring — which henceforth graced 
her left hand. But she had her trials. Though her 
mother presently felt herself far more at home in the 
snug parlour behind the shop, with duties of household 
needlework and china-washing, than ever she had felt in 
the idle state of Grecian Place, yet whenever she had a 



fit of languor or depression she was apt to repino over 
the lost glories, which in her inmost heart she -was 
secretly glad wen* not likely to return. Then business 
itself would fluctuate, and terrify Olive with pecuniary 
care, keeping her on the alert, not only to gain, but ab- 
solutely to earn, every possible shilling. She laid herself 
out for employments of which the old conservative mLv- 
tresses of the library had never thought. She addressed 
the begging circulars of all the charitable institutions 
within five miles of Bishop's Elm. She deciphered, ar- 
ranged, and copied the confused manuscripts of the queer 
old ladv who lived in ' The Nest ' behind the llectorv, and 
who was always making discoveries about the fate and 
future of the lost Ten Tribes of Israel. She engrossed 
and illuminated the address of the parishioners, when 
they presented an opergne to the Hector, on the ' silver 
year ' of his service among them, and ' charged' for her 
work, much as she would have liked it to have been a 
labour of love. She was up early and down late. She 
persistently set Percy to work too, though it was hard 
enough to bear with his blundering and fretfulness, at 
being made to do with so much trouble what he knew she 
coidd accomplish so easily herself. lie thought her un- 
kind, but she understood what was good for him, and 
was firm, lie benefited by it by-and-by. llis poor 
shallow mind was half gone now, but the effort of exertion 
braced it up, and he also became so much stronger phy- 
sically, that in due time he was fit to take a situation in 
the office of the Bishop's Elm auctioneer. It was little 
more than a boy's place, either in duties or salary, but 
the slender pay went far in their thrifty household, and 
gave the poor wreck a humble right on the river of life. 
He would go to church now, and Olive took his arm 
proudly, thanking God that this poor lost coin of Ills 
seemed finding its wav back to llis treasury, albeit its 1H- 
vine superscription had been sadly worn away and clipped. 

Circumstances never brightened very much, but life 
did. Olive learned to trust in a certainty underlying the 
uncertainties of her income — to find that in work and 
trade the rule of investments holds good, and that loss in 
ono item generally involves profit in another. She even 
discovered that there are few excitements so healthy and 
genuine as the excitement of making both ends meet, and 
barely succeeding ! And the best definition of happiness 
which her experience had brought her was, rather more 
work in hand than one can conveniently do. 

She did not find her old life so closed to her as she had 
expected. The Hector (the only ono outside her own 
family who understood the ring upon her finger, though 
Miss Leslie guessed and held her tongue) was her staunch 
friend, and that after the fashion that she liked — not in- 
terfering with her independence, but throwing work in 
her way, and upholding her generally. There was 
scarcely a family whom she had ever visited that did not 
continue cards of invitation, which she frankly accepted 
whenever she had time ; but presently she found that she 
had not time, and often did not wish she had. There 
were now interests come into her life, and striking deeper 
roots than the old ones. She found that ancient ac- 
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a firmer basis than 
•a. And in many a 
i alio became welcome as th'e easy family friend who 
looked in after tea, and was sent for and consulted in 
■a of all sorts. Society had not tBken liberties 
■rather, she had taken the liberty of hinting to 
it that it might remove its paint and false hair, for she 
liked it better as it really was ! 

Among her trials came sorrow?. Tile Rector fell ill— 
not a sudden illness, yet not long enough for A uthouT to 
bo recalled, even had his father permitted it. ' Why 
should he come home to my dust P' the good man asked. 
1 Heaven is everywhere, and I shall be with my Saviour 
there. Let him stay where he is, and not interrupt the 
prosperity that will bring you two together the sooner. 
I'd rather die before TOU go, Olive. I should be very 
lonely without you. You have been a good daughter to 
me. I have very little to leave. Clergymen should not 
die rich. I have nothing that would lie of any use to a 
strong young man like Tony, or a line helpful woman like 
you. Just a trifle that will provide for my old cook Hannah 
and dog Keeper. Hannah saved my life when I bad 
rheumatic fever twenty years ago, ana Keeper saved my 
silver spoons when the burglars visited me six years since. 
So I think they deserve it. 

Tin* next Australian mail took the news of his father's 
death to Anthony Hollen, and Olive Straight put on deeii 
daughterly mourning, and Bishop's Kim began to bestir 
itself and to whisper that something else would becoming 
n '' !tt ■ (To be continued.) 



WORK MAXIM. 

' Let iia each, then, think separately what tee 
can do. . . . Tit the first place, there is our com- 
mon daily work, which Clod our King has given into 
our hands. Let us make the best way of doing 
our work octr study; learn the best way of cleaning 
a room, of making a dress, of dohig the " finery" in 
laundry- work. " If a Christian is a cobbler," says 
John Newton, " he ought to be the best cobbler in 
the parish." Let us offer our day's work to God 
every morning before we begin it ; every night let 
us examine whether we have done it so faithfully, 
"as to the Lord and not mi to men," that we can 
make the offering of the completed work to Him, 
asking Him, whilst pardoning the defects in it, to 
accept it as our bounden duty and service. Work 
is the worship which the body pays to Christ the 
King. Weli-donc work is the highest offering, 
therefore offer your work. Change it from worldly 
work, not by altering the outward work, but the 
inward meaning. Make its inward meaning the 
glory of God. " Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat 
or drink, do all to the glory of God." Do the same 
things as the rest of the world, but with a different 
intention. Have your hands in the work and your 
hearts in the glory of God. Have God always be- 
fore you. Bring God's rule into every place where 
yon work, every home in which you dwell. This is 
the first and greatest work you can do to spread 
the kingdom of God.' C. E. Skinner. 

' Friendly Leaves ' for January, 1878. 



LADIES AS DRESSMAKEltS. 
All who are interested in supplying gentlewomen with 
the means of earning money must sympathise with tlio 
objects of the Dressmaking and Embroidery Association, 
the second "Annual Report of which has just been issued 
by the Committee, and will wish to congratulate its 
foundress upon the measure of success which her energy, 
and the devotion of so much of her time and means, has 
procured for it. Only those who are acquainted with 
the class of persons whom she has desired to serve can 
form any idea of the difficulties to be surmounted in 
striving to open to them such a calling. 

Upon their part the want of means to pay premiums, 
the lack of previous preparation, and of the habits of 

Eunctuality, precision, and endurance, requisite for the 
fe, aro serious drawbacks ; while the absence of capital 
and the uncertainty of obtaining customers sympathetic 
enough to hare their dresses made at an establishment 
at its outset confessedly experimental, are difficulties not 
to be overlooked. But that these have been overcome at 
all, and that an Association with so modest a subscription 
list has contrived to show so satisfactory a balance-sheet, 
is a powerful argument in its favour ; and a proof, were 
any needed, that it is a very real effort to supply a very 
genuine need. Every country town can supply sufficient 
custom for a superior dressmaker and muuner; and it 
would seem quite suitable that one among several sisters 
(and who does not know many Urge families of daughters 
left with inadequate incomes r) should qualify herself to 
fill such an opening. They might then live together, which 
is surely a more sensible plan than their being scattered 
through the world as nursery governesses : a fate which, 
while it parts them in the present, offers but little hope 
of their ever having a home of their own in the future. 
Did every woman consult her own taste, and contrive to 
make a preference for herself, if she has not one by 
nature, the members of large families might each qualify 
themselves for different occupations, and five together as 
dressmakers, sick nurses, daily governesses, national school- 
mistresses, or even possibly as organists, and thus keep a 
home over their heads, and make the most of their united 
earnings. We give some extracts from tlie Report to 
show the terms on which pupils are admitted: — 
1 Ij.ii.ieh' Dressmaking and Embhdideht Association. 
■ The Committee are able to state that the advantages of 
free instruction in dressmaking are beginning to be appre- 
ciated by tho class for whom they are intended, and doubt- 
less many daughters of professional men would come up 
from the country to be apprenticed, if there was not so much 
difficulty in finding cheap and respectable homes for working 
ladies. 

' Apprentices have to give a twelvemonth's time, after 
which they may continue as paid workers, with a salary 
commencing from six shillings a-week. The ladies attend 
daily from 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., except on Saturdays, when 
the work-room closes at 2 o'clock. Arrangements are made 
by which amateurs can take lessons in dressmaking, and 
fifty-three ladies have attended during the past year. Two 
weekly classes for instruction in cutting out are held on 
Saturday morning from 10 to 11.30, and from 12 to 1.80. 
The fee for six lessons is one guinea. Ladies can bring 
their own materials to cut out, and if they desire to learn 
to make up the same, they can do so by paying one guinea, 
for twelve lessons in the workroom. A class for instruction 
in plain sewing is held on Tuesday mornings, and the fee 
for six lessons is one guinea. 

' Special attention is paid to the Art Embroidery Depart- 
' where several ladies are constantly employed, wlio 
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BEES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT.— Part IV. 

(Continued from Vol. II. page 152.) 

Those who have become expert in handling their becB, 
and have thoroughly mastered the system of bee-keeping in 
straw skeps, as recommended in Part I., may naturally wish 
to advance a step further by using some of the more im- 
proved wooden hives, with fixed and movable bar-frames, 
with which the most satisfactory results are obtained, and 
by the use of which the bee-master has complete control over 
his bees. By means of bar-frame hives he can increase 
and contract the space at his discretion, allow them to swarm 
or not at pleasure, and, lastly, he can manipulate them in 
such a manner as to induce them to store almost an in- 
credible amount of honey. 

Wooden Hives. — Of wooden fixed bar hives, the best and 
cheapest is the Ayrshire, or Stewarton. This hive is 
octagonal, with sides dovetailed together, and consists of two 
body-boxes, 6 or 7 inches deep and 14 inches across. It is 
quite flat on the top, and contains eight movable bars, 
placed parallel to each other in the direction from front to 
back. In the front an entrance is cut out, five inches wide 
by half an inch in height. In addition to the body boxes, 
shallow honey-boxes, from 3 to 4 inches in depth, are pro- 
vided. When these boxes are placed on the top of the body- 
boxes the slides are withdrawn, and small slips inserted into 
the openings to prevent the bees from getting out. They 
are made in great perfection by Mr. James Allan of Stewar- 
ton, and are marvellously cheap, the set of two body-boxes 
and one honey-box costing only 12*. 6d. 

Bar-frame Hives. — There are a number of bar-frame hives 
in the market, more or less complicated. The following hive 



a month's work for the Institution ; the hours are from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. This department is found to work use- 
fully in conjunction with the dressmaking, as ladies are thus 
enabled to have costumes specially arranged and designed j 
for balls, fetes, or weddings, and can insure artistic and 
carefully-executed work. 

* The Honorary Secretary has been frequently asked to 
recommend ladies to go out to work by the day or week, \ 
and believes that there would be plenty of employment for 
ladies as dressmakers, if they would only qualify themselves 
to execute satisfactory work. It has also been suggested that 
classes similar to those held at this Institution might be 
established with advantage at Plymouth and other large 
towns, if any ladies could be found capable of conducting 
them. 

• Owing to the heavy expenses of renting a good house in 
a central position, it is not yet possible to make the Insti- 
tution entirely self-supporting, and the Committee earnestly 
appeal for annual subscriptions to the amount of 150/., to 
enable them to carry on their work efficiently.* 

The Report for 1877 can be had by inclosing a stamped 
envelope to the lion. Sec, 42 Somerset Street, W. 



WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 

At the Committee Meeting on the loth February, it 
was reported twelve new cases of ladies helped by 
situations, &c, since January loth, besides help to others 
on the books. Thirty-two new Associates were elected, 
and rules for count ly branches of the Guild were dis- 
cussed. 

The Committee are anxious specially to mention two 
ladies as capable and desirous of receiving children or 
ladies to board with them: one of them' resides in a 
beautiful part of the country fourteen miles from 
London : the other at Brighton. Address and particulars 
to be had at the Office, 20 South Street. 



has been used most successfully by the author : — The hive 
is made of yellow pine, 1 inch in thickness, the four Bides 
being dovetailed together. It is 14£ inches from front to back, 
15 J inches long, and 9 inches deep. It has a window at back 
8 inches by 4$ inches, with an hinged shutter. A rabbet, 
3-8th*s of an inch wide and 7-8th's of an inch deep, is cut 
out of the inner top edge, front and back, and a strip of zinc 
1$ inches wide is fixed on the inner side of hive, projecting 
i inch above the rabbet and 5-8th's inch from top of hive. 
This strip of %inc, which is intended for the frames to slide 
on, must be filed perfectly level. The frames are 7-8th's of 
an inch wide and 3-8th's of an inch thick. The size of the 
frame is 13| inches long by 8J inches high (outside mea- 
sure), with a 6-8th projection at top, which rests on the zinc 
strips at front and back of hive. The lower bar of the 
frame is only 3-8th's of an inch wide. Besides these frames 
a board, called a dummy, is provided. This board is J inch 
thick, and is keyed to prevent its warping, and is of a size 
to nearly fit the inside of hive from front to back, and is 
provided with projections, on winch it slides on the zinc 
strips. 

On the front and back of hive are marks corresponding 
with the position the frames occupy in the lrive. The crown 
board is in five pieces, the central one having a feeding-hole. 
The floor-board projects about 1 inch all round. The 
entrance to hive is cut out of the floor-board, and is 7 inches 
long and 5-8th's inch high, sloping towards the centre of 
hive. This hive is known in the market as the Cowan hive, 
and is supplied by Mr. James Lee of Bagshot, and costs, 
complete with zinc, adapter, and super, 155. The bars are 
all provided with wax guides, so as to ensure straight combs. 
The super is either a box, 14 J inches square and 5 inches deep, 
having eight bars, or is in sixteen sections, winch are placed 
on the top, and when filled can be separated into single 
pieces of comb. 

Stocking the Hives. — Before introducing a swarm into a 
Stewarton hive it will be necessary to fix guideB to the bars, 
to enable the bees to construct their combs in a straight 
line and parallel to each other. These guides consist of 
strips of impressed wax sheet, about one inch wide and one 
inch shorter than the length of the bars. On the under- 
side of bars will be found a groove, into which the wax strip 
is inserted, and molten wax is then poured in, which, when 
cold, fixes the strip in its place. A little practice will enable 
the operator to pour in just sufficient to hold the guide, and 
should too much be used the surplus wax may be scraped 
off. The guides being ready, two of the body-boxes may 
be fastened together by winding string over the hooks 
provided for that purpose, and the slides between the boxes 
removed, short strips inserted, and entrance of upper box 
closed. A swarm may now be introduced, in the same way 
as into a straw skep ; or, what is better, the swarm may be 
hived first in a straw skep and at dusk transferred to the 
Stewarton hive in the following manner : — Place a sheet on 
the ground and on it lay two pieces of wood about one inch 
square and a little longer than the hive, and at a distance 
of about 13 inches apart. On tins place your hive con- 
taining the swarm. Immediately behind it stand your empty 
Stewarton hive. Now stand over the empty hive, and take 
hold of the straw hive by the loop at top and raise it 
about two or three feet. Then, with a sudden jerk, bring 
it flat down upon the two pieces of wood. If this operation 
is quickly and properly performed, every bee will be pre- 
cipitated upon the cloth. Cast the straw hive on one side, 
and over the swarm of bees place your empty Stewarton, 
allowing it to rest on the pieces of wood, and in doing so 
be careful not to crush any of the bees. In a few seconds 
the bees will commence ascending into the hive, and as 
soon as they have all left the cloth it may be placed on the 
floor-board, and on the stand it is intended to occupy. The 
bees should now be fed and treated in the same way as 
described in the management of straw hives. 

It is advantageous to stock these hives with two swarms, 
and if they are got on the same day, and hived in separate 
straw skeps, the second swarm may be thrown out on the 
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cloth in front of the hive, and will mix and go up with 
the other. If, however, you wish to add a second swarm 
two or three days after, it will be necessary to introduce 
it into an empty body-box, and place the hive containing 
the first swarm upon it. The three boxes are now to occupy 
the stand of the first swarm, and the slides between the 
lower and centre boxes are to be drawn out. Do not disturb 
them until the second day, when the lower box may be re- 
moved, and it will be found that all the bees from that box 
have gone up and mixed with the first swarm. Having fed 
the bees for above ten days or a fortnight, one of the shallow 
supers may be put on the top of hive and only the two outer 
slides removed, giving access to the top box ; in which, if 
the weather be favourable, the bees will at once commence 
to make comb and store honey. When this is nearly filled 
another one may be placed on top of last, and so on, until 
the end of the season. As soon as the lowest super is filled 
it may be removed. These boxes are easily removed by 
inserting the slides in the slits, and raising the box about 
fcth of an inch off the top ; then pass a knife under to sepa- 
rate any comb that may adhere to the crown of hive, and 
allow it to remain on the hivo for about half an hour, so as 
to enable the bees to suck up all the honey that may have 
run out. Should the colony show signs of swarming, not- 
withstanding the addition of the supers, an eke may be put 
under the hive, in the same way as described for straw hives, 
except that the ekes are of the same shape as the Stewarton 
hive. Should ventilation be required, small wedges may be 
inserted between the hives and supers, as described in 
Part III. T. W. Cowan. 

(To be continued.) 
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The volume for 1877 of Friendly Leaves, the organ of 
the Girls' Friendly Society, is now ready, in a neat, strong 
paper cover, and in the present year the Magazine is enlarged 
to twenty -four pages, at the same price of Id. monthly. This 
useful little magazine has improved steadily from its first 
number, and now leaves nothing to be desired, either in quality 
or quantity. It is, perhaps, the cheapest periodical for its size 
of the kind ; but were it not so, the interest of its many 
stories and the instruction sown broadcast through its pages 
would make it a boon to the class for whom it is intended. 
Our * Work Maxim ' for this month is an extract from the 
striking and beautiful article which opens Friendly Leaves 
for 1878. 

The nineteenth edition lias just appeared of Hints for 

THE IlirROVEMKNT OF EARLY EDUCATION AND NrRSERY Dl8- 

ciplixk, by the late Mrs. Samuel Hoare of Hampstead 
Heath. — This is a useful little treatise, in the good old- 
fashioned style, upon the general principles of Education, 
three of which are worth quoting, even in the small space 
at our disposal. Mrs. Hoare says, * Success in education 
depends, firstly, more on prevention tlian cure; secondly, 
on example, rather than on precept and advice ; and thirdly 
— and tins is specially true — on forming liabits, rather than 
on inculcating rule a.' 

Miss in the Kitchen. By Ella Burton. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London. Edinburgh Publislung Com- 
pany, Edinburgh. Price 6d.) — This short tale, of about thirty 
pages, has already reached its seventh thousand in tho 
course of a few months, and this rapid sale certainly testifies 
sufficiently to the interest taken by the public in the subject 
of which it treats. The author describes, in the form of a 
personal narrative, a week's misadventures in housekeeping ; 
and though there is nothing very original or very surprising 
in her experiences, the story is perhaps the more effective 
because every reader can enter into the difficulties and per- 
plexities she narrates. The scene is laid in a small middle- 
class household, where one capable servant performs the 
whole work and where chaos not unnaturally reigns when. 



the said servant claims and obtains a week's holiday, with 
the understanding that the daughter of the house shall for 
that period supply her place with voluntary service. It 
certainly strikes the ordinary reader with some amazement 
that any one should have been sanguine enough to expect 
succsss in such circumstances, but it must be explained 
that great confidence was placed in the supervision and aid 
of a venerable aunt, who, as ' one of the many daughters of 
a country laird, had learned and practised the whole routine 
of housekeeping well and thorouglily.' Tho unforeseen ill- 
ness of this lady occurs at a critical juncture, and complete 
disaster follows. 

Internal evidence shows that the author lays her scene 
north of the Tweed, and various Scotticisms demonstrate her 
corresponding nationality. The moral of the tale is, how- 
ever, of very general application ; and though we can hardly 
hope that the average young lady will ever be able at a day's 
notice to fill satisfactorily the place of a well-trained servant, 
it is certainly most desirable that more attention should be 
given to the ordinary details of housekeeping, and every one 
will allow that the modern fashion of Cooking Schools is a 
step in the right direction. 

Caroline Street, by Mary E. Hopes (Partridge and Co.), 
is the extremely well-written history of a young woman 
who, forced by circumstances to settle soon after marriage 
in a street of rather bad reputation, becomes an influence 
for good to more than one of the neighbouring families. 
It would be a charming book to read at a mothers' meeting, 
and is likely to be all tho more valuable on account of 
the humble social position of the heroine. While very in- 
teresting, it steers clear of the ultra-sensational and harrowing 
element which is becoming too common in books of this 
class, and which may have the effect of deadening the sensi- 
bilities of the readers. We hope that Miss Hopes will give 
us many more books of the kind, and if it be possible for 
her to sustain the interest of her narrative, and to choose her 
characters from humble life, without so much class ver- 
nacular in the conversation, it will make her books more 
readable. As it is, we doubt whether this imitation of 
cottage talk gives as much satisfaction to those for whom it 
is intended as it does to ourselves. There is some piquancy 
to educated persons in such novel expressions and wholesale 
violations of grammar, but those who only feel there is some- 
thing wrong which they do not understand, and that their 
language is affording amusement, are likely to resent it. 
With this exception, it is one of the most perfectly delight- 
ful books of the kind that we have met with. 

Friendly Advice to Pupil Teachers. By Mrs. Greenup. 
(Published by W. and R. Cliambers, London and Edinburgh. 
Price -id.) — Did every pupil teacher in England manage 
her class upon the principles laid down in tliis most useful 
work, there would be little left to wish for in the moral 
treatment of the children in our National Schools. Many 
head teachers, too, may also find in these few and 
simple remarks valuable hints upon order, cheerfulness, 
self-respect, the principles upon which punishment may be 
most wisely administered, and the best way of tempering 
kindness with firmness. The paragraphs upon the more 
intellectual parts of a teacher's duty are sensible, while 
the whole is full of that sympathy with cliildrcn and 
children's ways which is an important feature in teaching. 



THE GUILD OF AID IN HOME DUTIES. 

A Correspondent sends us an account of a work which is 
interesting in itself, and which affords suggestions of con- 
siderable value. The idea of training ladies in matters of 
domestic economy, by actual practice in housework, cooking, 
and nursery routine, should always have been received as the 
necessary preliminary to their employment as lady-helps, or 
even as housekeepers. The knowledge of how these things 
should be done, and tho power to do them, or to instruct 
others in their right performance, does not come by instinct 
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to any woman, though to persons of ordinary observation 
and some natural aptitude they may be easier of attainment 
than mental acquirements. In the same way, the preparation 
of young girls for domestic service would surely seem likely 
to be more satisfactorily carried out by their employment, 
singly or in pairs, under proper supervision in private 
families, where they would be practising the very same 
duties under the same conditions as those for which they 
were being trained, than by herding them, even in small 
numbers, in the industrial homes, orphanages, or schools, set 
apart for the purpose. 

In these, the work of cooking, cleaning, or nursing, has 
to be created expressly for them, and is conducted under con- 
ditions so unlike those in which they will hereafter be 
employed, that it is no wonder they need to bo taught it all 
over again when the real work of their lives commenced. 

Both these sensible, and as it would appear obvious, prin- 
ciples, have been kept in view by the Rev. L. B. and Mrs. 
Henslow in the philanthropic offort, which they have de- 
signated ' The Guild of Aid in Home Duties, 1 and to which 
they appear*to have devoted much personal labour. Whether 
00 elaborate an organization as that of this Guild, or such a 
multitude of office-bearers and regulations as appear in its 
report, are really needed to carry out a plan which, to its un- 
doubted kindliness and utility, appears to add also that 
feature of simplicity which characterises most good work, 
will be questioned by many. It may even be asked whether 
they do not tend to obscure the truth so precious to all 
Christian workers, that God will accept the service of all 
who in every place, in little things as in great, in the trivial 
domestic and so-called secular duties of life, as in affairs of 
apparently more moment, dedicate themselves and their work 
to His glory, and do all as in His sight without any special 
ecclesiastical authority. But the warden and the foundress 
(for however prominently the clerical clement is brought 
forward, we are quite sure that the true strength of the 
Guild of Aid lies with the wives) had perfect right to organize 
their society as they thought best ; and the work they are 
doing — though small, perhaps — when compared with the 
organization with which they have seen lit to surround it, 
is real, and should command the support of all those who 
sympathise with them in their manner of doing it. 

Even those who do not consider it necessary to place such 
a society upon almost the footing of a religious community, 
and who would not in their own case tbink it desirable to 
adopt the same ecclesiastical framework, will do well to 
follow the good example set at Zeals Rectory of practical 
consideration for the welfare of others. For further in- 
formation we refer our readers to the letter which appears 
under the head of ' Correspondence ' in this issue. 

It may be well, however, to add here a slight sketch of the 
organization which we have ventured to criticise, and to 
mention that what the G uild most needs at the present moment 
is a house in London where industrial girls may be trained, and 
which could be used as a Home in the intervals of service for 
the ladies who go out as Temporary Aids. The convenience 
of having the service of your house done for you in this 
way might more than compensate some housekeepers for 
the cliange of ( hands ' in doing it. 

The Guild of Aid in House Duties is dedicated to SS. 
Martha and Mary of Bethany, and consists of a warden, 
sub-warden, local secretaries, who are ladies who work 
for the Guild in different localities, associates, honorary 
associates, and servant members. The associates are further 
subdivided into : — 

1. Priest Associates, whose obligations are ' prayer, counsel, 
and furtherance.' 

2. Regulars, (a.) Sisters of aid ; (b.) Trainers of industrial 
girls. 

3. Matron-Associates, for whom there are eight rules to 
be observed ; Servant Associates ; and Servant Members. The 
following are some of the cases helped by the Guild, which 
will commend it to all who know by experience to what 
depths of distraction and despair a household may be 
reduced by the illness or sudden disaffection of its members. 



It is hardly necessary to say that such help can only be 
received by persons belonging to the Guild. Sisters of Aid 
have afforded temporary help to — 

1. A Matron Associate changing house in a great strait of 
personal illness and family distress. 

2. Ditto, without servants, and with sudden illness among 
children. 

3. Ditto, taking charge of children sent away from home 
on account of illness. 

4. Several orphanages in sudden absence of matron, 
absence of housekeeper, kitchen management during thirty 
cases of fever, &c. 

These cases afford some indication of the value which 
such a society would become were its resources in any way 
commensurate with the need. 



Higher Education of Women. — A public meeting was 
held on the 4th February in the Vestry Hall, Kensington, to 
inaugurate the system of lectures for the higher education 
of women, undertaken by the Principal and Professors of 
King's College. The object of the lectures, which were com- 
menced on the 11th inst., is to supplement and continue 
school education, and the instruction will liave, as far as 
possible, reference to the examinations open to women in the 
University of London, or elsewhere. The minimum age of 
students is fixed at 17, except in such cases as receive the 
special sanction of the Committee. The classes will be at 
present held, by the permission of the Vestry, in the 
Vestry Hall, High Street, Kensington. The curriculum 
embraces Holy Scripture and Church history, logic and 
moral philosophy, modern and ancient history, the English, 
Latin, French, and German .languages and literature, 
mathematics, mechanics, and botany. Experimental physics, 
chemistry, and drawing, will also be taught as soon as suitable 
arrangements can be made. Other classes, if necessary, 
will also be formed. The fees vary from 10*. 6<7. for Holy 
Scripture and Church history to 2/. 2«. per term; for 
any four complete courses they will be 6/. 6*. For ladies 
engaged hi teaching there will be a remission of 25 per 
cent. An examination will be held at the end of each 
course for those who desire to obtain certificates of profi- 
ciency, and a special certificate will be granted to any 
student who satisfies the examiners in four subjects. 
The terms, three in number, will correspond to those of 
King's College, and will amount together to about 32 
weeks. The working year will commence at the beginning 
of October and terminate at the end of June. For further 
particulars apply to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. A. Spottiswoode, 
29 Ashley Place, S.W. 

Papers on Domestic Hygiene. — The next article of tins 
series will, it is hoped, appear in our next issue, and will be 
Port I. of a paper upon * Food and Drink.' 



Corrtspmtbence. 



NOTICE TO COlillESPONDENTS. 

TnE Editor does not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as this journal is intended 
to afford opportunity for the consideration of all topics 
affecting Women's Wants or Work, contributions (which 
may include narratives) in any way calculated to further the 
end in view may be forwarded. Unless objected to, the 
receipt of these will be acknowledged in the Gazette. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations, but will endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for 
the purpose. 

Madam, — Now that education is considered such an im- 
portant matter as to require the intervention of the State, 
it is interesting to look back at the steps taken, more tlian 
a century and a half ago, by those who first thought it a 
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benefit and a duty to society that their poor neighbours 
should be instructed in useful and religious knowledge. 

May I, therefore, submit to your readers a few facts 
respecting a very useful institution founded about that 
time, of the working of which I have myself personal 
knowledge ? 

At the commencement of the year 1702, several ladies 
residing in London, deploring the neglected state of the 
female children in their own neighbourhood, became 
anxious to have them instructed. By their united efforts 
they secured the services of a mistress, who was to pro- 
vide the house in which to teach the children. Every 
lady contributing had the right of presenting a child. 
Thirty ladies each sent a girl; and thus, on June 9th, 
17()2, was opened the Ladies' Charity School; and it is 
this school which gave Dr. Johnson the hint for the 
story of Betty Broome in the Idler. 

As the benefits of the school became more widely 
known, other subscribers joined, and its local character 
becamo somewhat modified. Candidates from a distance 
were made eligible, and the numbers raised to fifty-one. 
Its usefulness was still further increased in 1755. The 
original intention of giving education and clothing was 
found insufficient to attain the desired social training, 
and the subscribers determined to take into the school- 
house entirely four of the eldest girls, and from time to 
time, as the funds would allow, to provide for the admis- 
sion of all the children. As a home, the school continues 
its sphere of usefulness to the present day. Girls from 
all parts of the United Kingdom are received, whether 
orphans or not, as the Committee consider that the 
illness or insanity of a parent is as great, if not a greater, 
deprivation to the children, than their death, especially 
as there are so few institutions for which they are 
eligible. 

The children are received between the ages of eight 
and ten. They are educated, clothed, and wholly main- 
tained, till the age of fifteen. They are brought up in 
the doctrines of the Church of England, and receive a 
useful English education, special care being given to 
plain needlework and mending. At the age of twelve they 
arc taught the various duties of domestic servants ; and 
by helping in the kitchen, waiting on the matron and 
governess, looking after the younger children, and attending 
to the wardrobes, they have some opportunity of judging 
beforehand what kind of situation they would like best on 
entering service. The ladies' committee endeavour to 
procure suitable situations for each girl on her leaving 
school, and in this they have but little difficulty, as they 
have more applications for girls tlian they can supply, thus 
showing one of the benefits of the institution. 

The school was first established in the parish of 
St. Sepulchre, Snow Hill, and it is curious to sec in the 
old minute-book that the mistress was reproved for her 
too great credulity in the * Cock-Lane Ghost,' a celebrity 
of that neighbourhood. It was afterwards removed to 
John Street, Bedford Bow, and in 1857 the present 
house was purchased, 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
and thus a permanent home was established. 

The 9th of June, the anniversary of the opening of 
the school, is celebrated by a tea for the old scholars, 
when all who are in or near London, and can get a holi- 
day, are delighted to come. The meeting of old school- 
fellows is a most pleasing sight; and it is a pleasure to 
know that to the school is owing the respectable position 
winch these young women now hold, as without its help 
they might never liavo been able to attain the position 
to which their birth entitled them, but from which mis- 
fortune had cast them down. Yours faithfully, 

, Emma Eddisox, Hon. Sec. 

Madam, — Some of your readers may be glad to know of 
the ' Guild of Aid in Home Duties,' a High-Church Society, 
established about three years ago at Zeals, near Bath, and 
which is now proposing to have a central Home in London. 



Its object is to give aid and instruction in the performance 
of all household work. This it effects in three ways. Firstly, 
by training ladies to be • Sisters of Aid,' who, when trained, 
have to give temporary help in the houses of any of the 
Guild Members where, from sickness, lack of servants, or 
any affliction, the presence of a capable helpful lady would 
be a comfort ; or they may be employed in the superinten- 
dence and training of the Industrial girls belonging to the 
Guild. These ladies wear a uniform, and receive a salary. 
A home is provided for them when not employed, and they 
are taken care of if they are sick. They are received as 
probationers between twenty-five and thirty-five years of 
age, and must bring a recommendation from a priest and a 
doctor's certificate of sound health. Secondly, the Guild 
trains superior middle-class women to give temporary aid 
as cooks and nurses, or for general housework. Thirdly, 
the Guild trains girls, members of the Church of England, 
for service. They must be under the age of fourteen, and 
have been confirmed, or be desirous of being so. They are 
trained, at present, at Zeals, or in the houses of private 
families connected with the Guild. 

But the number of Industrial applicants is very great, 
and the Guild will open a London Home, where they can be 
received, as soon as a sufficient fund is raised. 

More workers are very much wanted. Any ladies wishing 
to become probationers can apply to the Warden, Bev. 
L. B. Henslow, Zeals Rectory, Bath ; and any communica- 
tion about the Servant branch should be addressed to Miss 
J. Young, 7 Malvern Villas, Kilburn Park, N. W. 

I am, Madam, faithfully yours, S. E. M. 

Madam. — The article on * Lady-Helps ' was very interesting 
in this month's Gazette. It is a pity that any imaginary 
discomfort should attach to the work. The American cinder- 
sifter is an admirable invention, and makes this operation 
comparatively harmless to hair and skin. It consists of a 
little box on rockers, fitted with a tray with holes, in which 
the ashes are put and covered with a lid. A little rocking 
does the work efficiently. M. A. T. 

Madam. — I have read with much interest the paper in the 
Woman's Gazette for February, entitled, * How I became a 
Lady-Help.' The question arises in my mind, as it has 
doubtless done in- many others, whether such a plan as the 
writer proposes cannot be carried out. If two or three, or 
more, ladies engaged in work during the day, would combine 
to live together, I can answer for another, who would 
willingly undertake the 'Lady-Help' department so plea- 
santly described by * L. H.,'with the addition of salary or wages. 
Surely many of the readers of the Woman' t Gazette must 
know of circumstances in which such an arrangement would 
be a boon to many ladies, for, to my thinking, menial work 
is in itself no degradation to a cultured lady who is treated 
as an equal by those with whom she co-operates. 

I earnestly hope to hear further on the subject, as I am 
greatly interested in it. 

I am, Madam, yours obediently, Nora. 



The fact mentioned below is sadly common in rural 
districts, and we insert our correspondent's appeal to us 
in the hopes of eliciting information upon the subject, 
and of obtaining suggestions upon any treatment which 
has been found possible for other cases of similar mis- 
fortune : — 

Can any of your readers tell me of a School or Home for 
poor girls, who are not imbecile enough to go into an idiot 
asylum, but who are so much below par that, unless they 
have special care and training, they would never bo able to 
undertake any duties or to gain their living ? Some have 
been kept at the National School till nearly twenty, simply 
to keep them out of mischief. The child I now want to 
place is twelve years old, strong and healthy, and able to 
run about and carry a basket. She is the eldest of a 
labourer's large family. Any information will be gratefully 
received by M. J. 
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The Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, but u 
copy of one of the Nos. containing it may be had from the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. for 2fal. in stamps. 

This List includes over 60 Convalescent Homes and Hospital*, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about -10 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
fifw>ln«»«g Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurseu, &c. 

A Guide to all Institutions established for the employment and benelit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
\\\* year j n connexion with the Woman's Gazette, but in a separate form. It will probably appear first under the following heada : — 

I. Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent aud Incurable Homes. III. Public Schools, Educational 

Associations, &c. IV. Penitentiaries. V. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 

Help in making this Guide sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestly requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of aU kinds may be addressed to L. M. H. , Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Roman's Gazette, 42 Somerset 

Street, w. ^^ ■^^■— ■— — _^_ 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

*C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in full Address. ' M.' Men, 'C Children, also received. 



• • • 

24 

• « • 

18 



Weekly 

C Large. 



Ss.Qd. 

4s. 

15s. 

10*. 
19s. 67*. 
and 2a?. 



IfbT 

Snbftcribor'i 

Lette ,or 

Nomination. 



7$. 
Free 



Lenrth 
Stay. 



4 wks 

3 wks 

4 wks 

4 wks 



Post-Town, Name of Institution*, and Address of Matron on Skcretary. 



Beckenham. — St. Agatha*s Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle and Working Classes rewired. 
Chelsea. — Cheyne Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.w. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

4*'. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Sec. 
Llandudno, North Walks. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 21*. per week. Miss 

Roberts. 
London. —St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, s.w. 
St. Leonards-on-Ska. — Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Onitlcvomen. The Lady 

Superintendent. 
TuNBRirxjK Wells. — Convalescent Home for Children, Frant. 17*. 6V/. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



LONDON SCHOOL OP MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 

I Clinical Imtructi 
Brunswick Square, w.c. 



The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Thorne, Hon. Sec, at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Br 



101. to 16/. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 551. to 60/. and College Fees. 
18 Gs. Student's Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College, Grafton Terrace, Cheltenham. Boarders, 31/. 10*. 
■ 12 Gs. 25/. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. To train girls for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 52. 



INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOR SALE OP WORK, &c. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of Ladies. Workers' ami ual fee, 5*. 
Commission on sales, la. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 4'2 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses, Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5s. Commission on sale*, 
lrf. in the shilling. 12 articles may be kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen's Self-help Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 



Lupton. Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Lad'ies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can 1m? 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2d. 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road, Brighton. For the 
sale of tine-art aud plain needlework. Original designs carried out-, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Society for Sale of Ladies' Work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. Annual fee, 3*. Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Banks. 



PERIODICALS. PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

6d. Englishwoman's Review. Published by Triibner and Co. ; 
and at 22 Berners Street, w., at the Office for the Employment of 
Women. 

6d. Woman's Education Journal. The organ of the 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Office, 112 Brompton 
Road, s.w. 

la. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's 
.Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street Holborn, e.c. 

lrf. Friendly Leaves. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townsend. Published by Hatchards, 
Piccadilly. 



OP INTEREST TO WOMEN. 

Id. The Homely Friend. Containing Tales, Hymns, Recipes, 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Oirla of the 
Working Classes. Partridge and Co., Paternoster Row. 

id-. Woman's Work rN the Great Harvest Field. A 
monthly periodical bearing upon the ministry of Woman in it* 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other lands 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address : Conference 
Hall Office, Mildmay Park, N. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor, 
Alsager Hill, 15 Russell Street, Covent Garden, w. c. Has occasional 
paragraphs upon Work for Women. Employment Agency at the Office. 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lypia 
E. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains full information of the progress of the movement for 
removing the Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
copy monthly (post freo for one year), 1*. 6d. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
' H8 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester." 

Zondon : Messrs. Tbubneb and Co., Paternoster Row. 



Price One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faithfull, 
Printer and Publislier in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Press (established in 1860 for the Employ* 
ment of Women), 117 Praed Street, London, W. 
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TIES STORY OF A DUPE. 

Contributed by Herself. 

It is very easy for people who do not know what 
poverty means, to smile at the eagerness with which 
those who do, catch at every chance of improving their 
income. Persons who have never felt the pressure 
of anxiety, nor known what it is to shrink from even 
the expense of buving a new pair of gloves, may blame 
the credulitv with which the class known as poor 
ladies or indigent gentlewomen, believe the assertions 
of barefaced swindlers, and risk their small savings in 
f ruitles8 answers to questionable advertisements ; but J 
cannot do so, for without, perhaps, quite so overwhelming 
a justification as theirs, I nave been equally weak. If, 
however, the record of my experience prevents any one 
else from buying theirs as dearly as I have mine, I shall 
not so much regret the disclosures which I am about to 
make, and at the recollection of which I am almost ready 
to blush. 

It is now some years since my first misadventure. I 
was one dav pondering sadly over the difficulties which 
seemed gat tiering thickly in my path, over the smallnees 
of my husband's income^ and the daily increasing needs 
of our little ones, when my eye fell upon this paragraph 
in a daily paper: 'To ladies of birth and education 
desirous of increasing their incomes, a rare opportunity 
presents itself by artistic work, easily learnea by those 
possessing a slight knowledge of drawing. Constant 
employment guaranteed. Enclose stamped addressed 
envelope for particulars.' 'Here/ thought I, 'is the 
opportunity I nave been peeking.' I had often longed to 
do something to help my husband and to diminish the 
burden whicn was telling so wofully on his health and 
spirits. Of a sanguine disposition, with some talent for 
drawing, wholly unconscious of the many snares laid in 
this way for the unwary, I answered the advertisement, 
and then, with a fluttering heart and visions of pecuniary 
relief, awaited the result of my note of inquiry. It came 
in the form of a paper headed ' Lithography ,' which 
described the various uses to which a knowledge of the 
art could be applied, and promised constant and remu- 
nerative employment, after the sixth lesson, to persons 



who enlisted their talents in the service of Messrs. 



Prospectuses were to be had bv post on receipt of two 
stamps and directed envelope. 1 forwarded the stamps, 
and in return received a detailed account of the work 
required. Copies were to be taken of drawings bv means 
of tracing-paper, then by transfer-paper, submitted to 
lithographic paper, and, lastly, drawn over with litho- 
graphic pen and ink. Four guineas were demanded as 
entrance-fee and in payment for the six lessons, which I 
was assured would be sufficient to insure proficiency, 
when constant employment on a most liberal scale was 
guaranteed. Four guineas was a large sum to spare 
when every shilling seemed of such consequence, but 
hoping that I should soon reimburse myself, and earn 
much more in addition, I sent the fee, and received in 
return a drawing to copy, which, with the necessary 
appliances, might bo valued at about sixpence. The first 
few lessons were pronounced excellent, and being thus 
encouraged I thought my employment most pleasant; but 
I soon began to reel grave doubts as to the straight- 
forwardness of my employers. My drawings seemed 
exact counterparts of tne copies. Many persons could 

not tell the one from the other, and yet Messrs. 

pronounced them unsatisfactory, and made one excuso 
after another for delaying the final lesson, which was to 
set me at liberty to work on my own account, and to 
begin to realise those liberal earnings which I had been 
promised. 

Alas ! the result was the exact opposite of my hopes; 
for after repeated remonstrances, which were always 
parried, and all former promises evaded, I had no choice 
out to relinquish the fee I had paid, and to make up my 
mind that I had wasted my monev, my time, and se- 
riously affected my eyesight, for nothing: A friend who 
had also entered on the same engagement, threw it up in 
disgust at what was called the third lesson. At the time 
I felt sorry that, although living at some distance from 
town, I had not made the sacrifice of a personal call upon 

Messrs. and requested the address of some of their 

clients. But experience has since shown me that this 
would probably nave been but of little avail. Unscru- 
pulous persons are never at a loss for excuses, and the 
pride of many poor ladies rives them one ready to their 
nands, in the secrecy which, from false dehcac^^Wn 
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request, and it is this which makes them so easy a prey 
to adventurers. I fear that at that time I shared those 
sentiments, and should only have seen in the answer a 
delicate consideration for my feelings. 

But I was not yet sufficiently warned. The next 
advertisement I answered is one still constantly to be 
seen, and to the effect that ' Ladies desirous of increasing 
their incomes can do so ; easily earning 21. or *tf. weekly, 
by sending 13, or 14, or 18 stamps, as the case may 
be. The answer to these stamps comes in the form 
of some piece of cheap jewellery, a brooch, a pencil, or 
some other unsaleable article, for the sale of which you 
are invited to become an agent, and promised fortunes in 
a short time. Sometimes no answer at all has come in 
return for stamps ! 

Then another advertisement excited me to hope once 
more, in the form of constant employment promised for 
the colouring of photographs. Being fond of illuminating, 
this employment was gladly accepted by me, after the 
first glowing account received in answer to stamped 
envelope ; and to work more successfully I purchased 
books on the subject, and the expensive chemicals re- 
commended for mixing the colours. Half-a-guinea was 
the entrance-fee, and o*. Qd. for colours and brushes, and 
hopefully I commenced my task, colouring Little Riding- 
hoods and other photographs fully well as I thought. 
But not so my employer, who kept finding fault with 
each in succession, and at last politely suggested that I 
was not equal to the task. 

So faded away that hope ; and my next undertaking 
was one which I scarcely like to class with the others, 
which were undoubtedly swindles. But as this advertise- 
ment also still appears, and as it is an occupation which 
can hardly be called remunerative at all, and certainly of 
value only to any one working for amusement, I perhaps 
do rightly to warn any against undertaking it as a means 
of support, or even as an addition to an insufficient in- 
come. It is that of raised wool-work, the entrance- 
fee to which is 10*. Grf., and 7s. Qd. for materials. 
When the niece of work costing 7*. Grf. is finished, you 
may be able to sell it for 10s., and receive an equal 
-amount of materials again. But as I found that by 
working eight hours a-aay most industriously I should 
only have earned 2s. Gd. at the end of work, I did not 
return it or apply for more. I am ashamed to say that 
I still paid a few shilling fees to several Work Societies, 
some of which were certainly genuine as far as they 
went ; but my last venture was in one which became so 
notorious last year in connexion with the Bazaar at the 
Albert Hall held by Miss Hyde, and in this my dis- 
appointment was so great that I am not inclined to try 
again. Even when my embroidery was acknowledged 
to be good, I found that, after deducting expenses of 
cotton and postage, I had not earned more than' one 
halfpenny after six hours' work ! 

In conclusion I would say, that although so easily 
duped, I believe I have at last learned one lesson which 
is worth a great deal. Although my efforts have all 
failed, and my few private resources are exhausted — 
although those of my relatives who have not felt the 
bitterness of poverty condemn my efforts as derogatory 
—I have learned that no honest employment can be dis- 
honourable, and that no honest effort to improve one's 
condition is so great a degradation as dependence upon 
the charity of others. 

I have still plenty of energy and determination, and 
I have at any rate learned to do some things fairly 
well. I can do plain work, some dress-making, and most 
kinds of fancy work, and can illuminate and paint fairly. 



For these last attainments I hear, however, that there is 
little or no demand ; and so, being now a widow, and 
more free to work away from home than I was at the 
time I have been speaking of, it has occurred to me 
that some opening may exist for me as temporary com- 
panion or housekeeper to ladies or families in times of 
illness or absence from home. I am not free to leave 
my home entirely, but it has occurred to me that my ex- 
perience as a mother and housekeeper might enable me 
to give occasional assistance to any one requiring such 
qualifications for a few weeks or months. in the year. 
At any rate, with the permission of the Editor of this 
Gazette, I throw out the suggestion for what it is worth, 
and shall be glad to receive any communications on the 
subject addressed to M. X. 



PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 

By a Physician. 

III.— DIET. 



vaunt so often put forth by 
inventors of patent medicines, that their special 
rum is 'a purifier of the blood/ shows it to be a 



Part /.— Foop.— The 
the 

nostrum 

commonly received axiom that a healthy condition of 
the blood is necessary for the maintenance of the general 
health of the whole body. And this generally accepted 
idea is supported both oy common sense and by the 
facts of pnvsiology. For how are the nourishment 
and renovation of every other tissue — bones, muscle, 
nerves and all — effected, but through the blood P. In 
it is found every material requisite for the building 
up of every part of the body, and by means of the 
elaborate system of canals known as blood-vessels, with 
the central pump or heart, this tissue-forming material 
is conveyed to the remotest portions of the animal 
frame. Such being the case, it is bevond doubt of the 
utmost importance that the blood snould, in the first 
place, contain all the necessary ingredients ; and in the 
second place, that it should contain nothing deleterious, 
or likely to act as a poison to the economy. The channels 
through which fresh supplies of nourishment are con- 
veyed to the blood are the stomach and the lungs ; the 
sources of income beinff the food we eat and the air we 
breathe. To secure a healthy state of the blood, then, it 
is necessary to provide, first, a constant supply of fresh 
air, free from all injurious gases or hurtful matter of any 
kind ; and, second, a supply of food and drink, which 
shall be sufficient in quantity and of suitable quality to 
meet the requirements of tlie body. The first point, 
referring to the necessity of fresh air, proper ventilation, 
protection from poisons transmitted through the air, and 
so on, will be discussed in a future number; the object of 
the present paper being to put forward some suggestions 
upon the second point, viz. the question of Diet. 

Experience has shown that Irish labourers, subsisting 
upon a poor and chiefly vegetable diet, are able to get 
through considerably " less work than well-fed English 
workmen. Men when preparing to perform some feat 
of strength, go through a preliminary course of training, 
which includes strict attention to diet. Students, when 
preparing for an examination, are careful (if they are 
wise) to take good nourishing food at regular intervals ; 
in every kind of labour, mental or physical, men find it 
necessary to proportion the amount of nourishment to 
the strain upon the bodily powers. Unfortunately, 
women, as a rule, are prone to overlook this necessity, 
and, in the excitement of any special call upon their 
strength, to disregard altogether the increasea require- ^ 
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nients of the body. In sick-nursing especially, an occupa- 
tion of all others which taxes the strength to the utmost, 
and calls for increased attention to diet, how often do 
we see women neglecting their meals, at the same time 
that the waste of tissue is increased by the want of rest 
and mental anxiety of watching in the sick-room ? A 
more suicidal policy could not be devised, and one which 
often, unhappily, leaves its lasting effects in a chronic 
state of invalidism. This disregard of bodily wants may 
appear very heroic and sublime, but when we consider 
how often it leads to a state of ill health which demands 
constant attention to the most minute and vexatious 
rules of diet and daily routine, we shall be inclined to 
think that a little more selfishness in the first instance 
would have saved a great deal of selfishness (or rather 
concentration of the mind on self) in the long run. As 
a matter of fact, if we are anxious to be saved the 
necessity of paving undue attention to the requirements 
of the body, — if, for instance, we would pursue intellectual 
pleasures as the prime business, of life, — we cannot better 
further our aim than by studying how best to satisfy the 
reasonable demands of the system day by day, and thus 
spare ourselves the fate of so many literary and scientific 
workers, who, devoting themselves entirely to mental 
labour, to the utter disregard of the claims of the body, 
are finally compelled to relinquish altogether their 
intellectual pursuits, and to give themselves up entirely 
to the task of recruiting their shattered health. 

Is it possible, then, to formulate a few rules with 
regard to diet, attention to which will enable us, with a 
snmll amount of trouble, to fulfil the conditions necessary 
for supplying the blood with suitable and sufficient 
nourishment r In the belief that this query can be 
answered in the affirmative* it will be the object of this 
paper to indicate the principal points to be observed in 
drawing up a dietary. 

The requirements to be met by the food may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 



I . It must supply all the materials found in the various 

tissues of the tyxly. 
II. It must supply them in an economical form, so as 
not to overwork the digestive apparatus. 

III. It must be easy of digestion. 

IV. It must be agreeable to the taste, and have 

sufficient flavour to stimulate the digestive 
organs to action. 
V. It must present variety, so that the appetite may 
be sustained, and the digestive organs not wearied 
with monotony in the performance of their 
functions. 
VI. It must be taken at proper intervals. 

I. In order to find a clue as to the various materials 
required for the renovation of the tissues, we may turn 
to that which forms the sole food of all mammals in 
the early stage of their existence, viz. milk. In the 
infant there are exactly the same tissues to be formed 
and renewed as in the adult, the altered conditions of 
life altering the proportions between the several materials 
required rather than adding to their list ; so that in milk 
we have a standard diet, upon the type of which, so far 
as concerns ingredients, all dietaries should be based. 
Milk, when left to itself, separates naturally into certain 
constant constituent parts. First of all there rises to the 
top a layer of fat globules, which separate from the 
heavier portions of the milk as cream, and may be 
skimmed off. Next, after a lapse of time, varying ac- 
cording to the temperature, the remainder separates into 
a cheesy mass or curd, and a liquid, the whey. Sepa- 



rating these and leaving the whey to evaporate, a residue 
is found after the disappearance of all the water, which 
consists of sugar of milk, phosphates of lime and soda, 
and other salts. Each of the above constituents of milk 
represents a large class of food-stuffs. Thus the cream 
represents the large class of oils and fats, bodies formed 
bv the chemical union of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Milk-sugar belongs to the group of sugars and starches, 
starch being converted during the process of digestion into 
sugar. The curd, or casein, contains, in addition to the 
three elements found in fats and sugars, another necessary 
for the formation of muscle, viz. nitrogen. The food-stuffs 
containing nitrogen, called by Liebig flesh-formers, be- 
cause he thought their sole use was that of repairing the 
tissues of the bodv, are now designated by physiologists 
as Proteids. Besides these, there are the various salts 
found in the milk, and the water which forms so large a 
portion of its bulk. Now it has been found by experience 
and experiment that all these classes of foods must be 
represented in a diet, in order to support life for any 
lengthened period. Our food must then contain, — 

1. Water. 

2. Fats ; as butter, suet, oil, and the fat of meat. 

3. Sugars and starchy substances; such as are found in 
flour, potatoes, cane-sugar, or the sugar contained in 
fruits or honey. 

4. Proteids, or foods containing nitrogen, including all 
kinds of meat and the white of eggs, and found in smaller 
quantities in vegetables like peas and beans, in the kernels 
of seeds, and in wheat flour. 

5. Various salts; including common salt, the phos- 
phates of lime and potash, &c. Many of these are found 
in articles of daily food, particularly in fruits, in the 
husk of wheat, and in milk ; whilst one, common salt, 
we are taught by experience to supply in a separate 
form. 

II. Having acquired a knowledge of the various ma- 
terials necessary for the maintenance of the body, the 
next practical point to be learned is the quantity of each 
required, or the proportions in which they must be 
represented in the food. It is evident that unless some 
calculation of the kind can be made, there may be great 
waste of material ; and also the digestive apparatus will, 
with great likelihood, be put to useless wear and tear in 
dissolving and crushing a quantity of food over and above 
what is sufficient to meet the requirements of the body. 
For instance, there is in wheat flour a nitrogenous sub- 
stance, or proteid, viz. gluten ; but the amount of this is 
so small in proportion to the starchy or amyloid consti- 
tuent, that, were we to depend upon bread as affording 
both classes of food-stuffs, we should, in order to get the 
required amount of proteids, be compelled to eat a 
quantity of bread wnich would greauy overload the 
stomach ; while at the same time the ingestion of starchy 
material would be out of all proportion to the require- 
ments of the body. In every article of food there is a 
large preponderance of one class of food-stuffs, and ex- 
perience taught men, long before science confirmed its 
teachings, to have recourse to such a combination of 
food as that each of these classes should be represented 
by some article which contained it in excess. Thus pro- 
teids have been represented in the diet by lean meat, 
eggs, &c. ; fats and oils by butter, suet, oil, and fat 
bacon ; amyloids by bread, potatoes, puddings, and rice, 
and by honey and the various kinds of sugar ; whilst the 
salts which are not present in sufficient quantities are 
added to the food as condiments. 

At present no positive information has been obtained 
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as to the exact proportion to be maintained between the 
various classes in the diet, and it is evident that it must 
depend upon a great number of circumstances, such as 
the amount of work done by the body, the organ exer- 
cised by the work (e.g. whether the brain or the 
muscles), and the external temperature. Ranke found 
that the proportions necessary for keeping himself in a 
state of healtn were as follows : — 

Proteids 100 

Fat ... ... ... 100 

Amyloids 240 

Salts ... ... ... 25 

Water 2000 

As a specimen of the dietary required for persons not in 
active exercise we may select from one of the hospitals. 
The following Is that given at the Brompton Hospital : — 

Breakfast. — Bread and butter, egg or bacon, coffee 

or cocoa. 
Dinner. — Fresh beef, roast or boiled; potatoes and 

parsnips, or carrots, or greens ; rice, sago, or macaroni 

pudding. 
Tea. — Bread, butter or treacle, tea or cocoa. 
Supper. — Milk or gruel, or soup with vegetables, or 

rice, barley, sago, or macaroni soup. 

The quantities ale in much the same proportion as in 
Professor Kanke's table. For men they are : — 



Meat (cooked)... 
Bread ... . . ... 

Butter 

Potatoes 
Coffee or cocoa 
-*- "*• ... ... 

Pudding 

Milk, gruel, or soup 



oz. 





13 

1 

4 pint. 

a tt 
8 oz. 



tt 
*t 



*> 



$ pint. 

During manual labour the entire amount of food 
would have to be increased, and the amyloids more so 
than the proteids, as the energy which is converted 
into mechanical work appears to be derived from the 
oxidation of the carbo-nydrates (or amyloids) in the 
tissues. The proteids must, however, also be increased, 
as there is an additional wear and tear to the muscles 
during their activity. Most of us must have found as a 
matter of experience, that whilst a large amount of bodily 
exercise can be performed easily and with enjoyment 
upon a diet including very little meat, it is quite tne re- 
verse with mental work, which requires a diet small in 
quantity and quickly and easily digested. In these cases the 
heavy meals of bread and cheese or porridge, to which one 
brings such zest of appetite when walking nearly all day 
in the open air, could not be swallowed, and if swallowed 
could not be digested. It is necessary, therefore, whilst 
always retaining the several classes of foods which have 
been enumerated in the dietary, to vary them according 
to circumstances and the mode of life at the time. 
Happily, a healthy appetite and the bodily instincts 
indicate, as a general rule, the kind of food which is 
really adapted at the time to the requirements of the 
system, and thus we are able to maintain the body in 
health without any very profound knowledge of the laws 
which govern the rate of income and expenditure in the 
animal frame. 

m. The food must be easy of digestion. A substance 
may contain all the elements necessary for food, and yet 
be so hard as to make complete mastication impossible ; 
or it may, by reason of the mode of cooking, be so incased 
in fat that the digestive juices cannot get at it. When 



either of these causes is in operation, and the food conse- 
quently escapes the action of those juices, it passes 
almost unaltered through the system, setting up intestinal 
irritation, and affording no nourishment. Hard sub- 
stances should be either softened by cooking or ground 
to a pulp by the teeth, and it should be kept in mind that 
no amount of artificial softening removes the necessity for 
thoroughly masticating the food, and so causing its 
intimate mixture with the saliva, the first of the digestive 
fluids encountered by the food in its passage through the 
alimentary canal. By mastication meat is so finely 
divided as to present a large surface to the gastric juice 
in the stomach, while the starch granules in starchy food 
are broken down and exposed to the action of saliva, 
which, as before mentioned, has the power of converting 
insoluble starch into a soluble sugar. The digestibility 
of food is much affected by the mode of cooking, boiled 
meat and fish being generally easier of digestion than 
roast or fried, and plain dishes much more so than rich. 
In the latter the fat, which is unaffected by the gastric 
juice, surrounds the albuminous portion of the food, and 

Erevents its coming in contact with its proper solvent. 
a many works on physiology and on dietetics will be 
found a table showing the relative digestibility of various 
common articles of diet. Of course, it is always neces- 
sary to see that the food is unadulterated with deleterious 
substances ; in the case of fish and meat that it is fresh, 
and, so far as the latter is concerned, it is also well that a 
housekeeper should be sufficiently well acquainted with 
the appearance of meat to know whether it has been 
properly fed. Directions as to the choice of food are 
given at some length in Dr. King Chambers' excellent 
Manual of Diet in Health and Disease, (published by 
Smith, Elder, and Co., at 10a. Qd.) a work which should 
find its place in every household. 

IV. The food should be agreeable to the taste, and 
have sufficient flavour to stimulate the digestive organs 
to action. The smell of savoury food is generally enough 
to provoke an appetite in a healthy person after some 
hours' fast, and to make the mouth water (t. e. to excite 
a flow of saliva). Certain condiments, e. y. vinegar, have 
a similar effect, hence the use of pickles, spices, &c. On 
the other hand, food badly cooked, half-cold and 
unsavoury, has the effect of taking away the appetite, 
and if eaten proves difficult of digestion. 

V. Variety in food is of great importance. The 
stomach no less than the mind becomes wearied with 
monotony, and does its work badly. Housekeepers are 
apt to fall into a certain routine as regards the dishes 
tney send to table, when by the exercise of some inge- 
nuity they might vary the style of cooking to a much 
greater extent. If there are any delicate members in the 
family they lose their relish for food after a while at 
home, though they can eat heartily when on a visit. 
Too little attention is paid, in the writer's opinion, to 
the diet of children in tliis respect. Whilst consisting 
always of the most wholesome materials cooked in .a 
simple manner, considerable variety may be secured by 
widening the list of substances, and by making some 
little alteration in their preparation. 

VI. It is of the utmost importance that the meals 
should be at regular intervals. To be constantly nibbling 
at food means to keep the stomach always at work, and 
no better plan could oe devised to bring on indigestion 
with all its attendant evils. Almost equally bad is too 
long a fast ; the stomach shares, of course, in the generaj 
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exhaustion, and is unable to do its work properly : hence 
it is that after a long fast a hearty repast is followed by 
a flushed face, headache, and a general feeling 1 of dis- 
comfort. Three meals a-day, with some light refresh- 
ment before going to bed, should meet all the require- 
ments of the system, and these meals should not be 
* spoiled ' by biscuits and wine, tea and bread-and-butter, 
or any other of the devices ordinarily resorted to with 
that eifect. After food, especially after dinner, it is well 
to indulge in half-an-hour's idleness, a quiet saunter, or a 
social chat. Violent exercise either of mind or body pre- 
vents digestion, so that when the day is occupiea by 
business and mental work the heaviest meal should be 
taken when the day's toil is over and the food can be 
eaten leisurely and digested afterwards without inter- 
ruption, ( To he cont i med ) 



A REAL LADY. 

By Edward Garrett, author of ■ Occupation* of a Retired Life/ 
' The Croat and the Cake/ • By Still Waters/ &o. 

Pabt IV. 
(Continued from page 41.) 

It was three years after that, and nearly ten years 
since the summer morning when Anthony Bollen and 
Olive Straight parted by the side-gate, that the Bishop's 
Elm Library and Fancy Stores were again in the market. 
Mrs. Straight was dead. Percy was doing well enough 
to be trusted alone, and even to be a frequent visitor to 
his brother-in-law and sister Emma. Anthony Bollen 
was a prosperous man, and Olive Straight was going out 
to Melbourne to be married. 

A young woman no longer ; it was a woman of thirty- 
one, capable, comely, and cheerful, who went about, 
brightly, buying her wedding outfit. Miss Elizabeth 
Ijeslie went shopping with her. Some people never get 
older. Miss Leslie must have been fifty for a long time, 
but she stayed so. Olive was part of her very life now, 
and what she should do when she was gone Miss Eliza- 
beth could not imagine. 

Anthony had written asking Olive to be ready to marry 
him on very short notice. He was waiting an opportunity 
to come for her, but the exigencies of his colonial business 
were such that he could not fix beforehand when he 
would start, nor could he remain in England more than a 
week. Olive had written back, bravely, that it was a pity 
to have such expense, fatigue, and inconvenience over a 
formality. Should she come out to him P Olive almost 
trembled when she had done it, it seemed so foreign to 
what Miss Leslie called ' delicate womanly reserve ; ' but 
when her friend heard it she approved it heartily. 

' You are no green girl marrying a nonsensical boy. 
You're a sensible woman, and (I trust) he's a sensible 
man. There is romance and romance, my dear. The 
pretty young kind is very sweet in its way, and unless we 
have it at the proper time, we seldom have the other in 
its turn. But there's a time to carol " Lady-love, lady- 
love/* and another to sing, " John Anderson my jo, John." 
Besides, true, pure women are never so squeamish as your 
half-bred, giggling misses.' 



It seemed like a dream to be living in the dim London 
lodgings where she spent her last days in England. She 
was thankful for the very whirl in which they were 
passed. It saved her from thinking overmuch of the 
graves in Bishop's Elm churchyard, and the sunshine 
over the lawns of Grecian Place, and the field-view from 
that little gate in the blind lane. It is hard to tear one's 
life from its old setting ; it gets damaged in the process, 
or at least it seems so— like the old clock or the old 
carpet that looked so handsome in the niche or chamber 
which they fitted, but show as spoiled and shabby in the 
new, spruce, unhomely house. Exile is a death with 
a voluntary action in it which adds the passionate an- 
guish of sacrifice. But Olive's was an exile of love, and 
she went to it rejoicingly. Oh, what a poor love it must 
be which is so wise that it counts all the cost beforehand! 
and will not incur the risk ! 

There was a pathos in Olive Straight's departure — 
leaving her youth and its surroundings behind her, and 
going out to a strange future in an unknown land. It 
would not have been half so truly touching, had it pos- 
sessed more of the common elements of interest — had she 
been young and beautiful, very rich or very poor, any- 
thing but the middle-aged, contented, well-to-do woman 
that she was, with her simple silent love strong enough 
to stir the deep roots of long-settled life. 

Only two people saw her off — little Miss Elizabeth and 
poor brother Percy. There was a fresh breeze blowing 
through the docks, that stirred some old-fashioned per- 
fume that Miss Leslie always kept about her person. 
There they said those few last words, which, after all, 
can have so little more in them than there is in a parting 
till to-morrow, though they will be remembered and re- 
rendered as fondly as the written message of a hand that 
can write no more. ' Let us hear from you as often as 
you can. Take care of yourself. Good-bye. God bless 
you ! ' And a gate closes, or a mooring is loosened. 
And one goes back by a path that was never trodden 
alone before, and one goes forward, with forgotten tears 
unshed, and wonders how the stars look dim, or why the 
sun is changed. 

But Olive braced herself, saying to hersjlf she had 
looked forward to this as the crown of her life. Only it 
was hard to leave Miss Leslie and Percy alone. It seemed 
even selfish. She had all the pleasure, and they had all 
the pain. Only she was not her own — she was Anthony's. 
It comforted her a little to reflect when the sea-smells 
began to creep chilly to her heart, that Miss Elizabeth 
and her brother had lost nothing but herself, and she had 
left everything for Anthony. And then her healthy na- 
ture stretched out its roots towards their new soil, and 
pondered no more over the transplanting. 

She had a hard voyage ; gale after gale, and nearly 
all in the wrong direction. The passengers were ill and 
impatient ; the ship's officers too busy and anxious to 
cheer them up. Olive found work to do, and did it. 
There was always somebody lying lonely in a berth, or 
prostrate on the deck, helplessly staring at the sky. She 
became a useful favourite. She was asked whether she 
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was going out to join a brother, aud she owned frankly 
that she was going out to be married, and had not seen 
' Mr. Bollen ' for ten years. She did not think enough of 
herself now-a-davs to be shv, and was too whole and 
active to be nervous, — looking back upon her old girlish 
identity with a sort of indulgent pity, and thanking God 
for nothing so much as for the rough trials that had 
braced up her soul, just as the wild sea-breezes were 
bracing the frames of some invalid fellow-passengers. 

When the ship cast anchor at Melbourne, and Mr. Bollen 
came on board to fetch her, there was a little respectful 
curiosity felt to see the meeting. A great, strong settler, 
(was it possible he had grown ?) with a brown hairy face, 
and rough, easy garments, came tramping over the deck, 
and glancing to and fro at the groups of ladies standing 
about. It seemed as if he would have passed Olive, if 
she had not stepped out, with hands held forth. 

1 Olive, I shouldn't have known you ! ' 

' I should have known you anywhere, Anthony ! ' But 
she thought no reproach. 

'^Vhy did you come alone P I told you not/ he said. 
He had hinted that she should hire a companion, but she, 
so long used to set aside comforts that were urged upon 
her, had instinctively and innocently disregarded the 
injunction. 

' I dare say you are very tired/ he said. ' There will 
be plenty of time to see after your luggage, if you have a 
portmanteau of immediate necessaries. Some very urgent 
business is calling me from Melbourne — of course I could 
not go till your ship came in, and I saw you in safety. 
But now I can start to-morrow morning. I shall only be 
away two or three days, w T hich will give you time to 
rest, and you are expected to " put up " at my partner's 
house. His wife is a nice, kind woman, and they have a 
sweet little daughter, who will be a pleasant companion 
for you. Two or three days more, Olive, and then no 
more parting.' 

There was an effort in those last words, as if he was 
conscious of some coldness, and wished to atone for it. 
But the thought of his temporary departure came to 
Olive like a chill. He had been ready to come to Eng- 
land for her at a great sacrifice, and now she had saved 
him this, he seemed unprepared for smaller sacrifice. 
Olive did not reason this out any more than we analyse 
the pang of a sudden sting, but she felt a longing for 
some touch from the dear old past, some craving even 
for the wild pain and hot tears beside the side-gate on 
Emma's wedding-day. 

He took her to her temporary destination, and after a 
brief welcome the hostess disappeared, and the two were 
left alone_together. Then, in quietness, they first men- 
tioned the dead, and the absent, and the old days. It 
struck Olive then, that a sudden gulf seemed to yawn 
between the past and the present, and that somehow 
they spoke of her former self as a third party. Then it 
was, that Anthony Bollen's first startled greeting returned 
on her ear lik » a discord, and assumed a morbid fascination 
over her. (To he c<)nchided in our wxt j 



BEES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

TabtV. 

Manipulating Bar-frame Hives. — As all the frames in 
the hives are loose before introducing a swarm into it, 
the two racks supplied with the hive must be placed at 
the top of the frames, so as to keep them at the proper 
distance apart, and the top being put on, the hive is 
ready. Then proceed at ausk to lay a sheet on the 
ground as before described, and place the frame hive-on 
it, propping up the front edge about an inch and a half. 
The bees may then be jerked out on the sheet just in 
front of the hive. At first they will spread over the 
sheet, but will soon commence ascending among the 
frames, and when they are all in the hive can be placed 
on the floor-board and removed to its stand. A bottle of 
food must now be put on the top, and the bees not dis- 
turbed for two days. A second swarm may be added in 
the same way as the first. On the third day gently raise 
the top, and with the f umigator described in Part U. 
blow in a few puffs of smoke ; then remove the top and 
proceed to take out the racks, which will no longer be 
required. By this time it will be found that the bees 
have commenced making comb in three or four of the 
frames. Take out the outer frames, two on each ride, 
and move the remaining frames, so as to insert an empty 
frame between each of the pieces of comb, and fill up the 
hive with the remaining empty frame. The hive should 
now be closed and the bees fed again for two days, when 
the hive can again be opened and the same process 
repeated — always placing the empty frames between two 
pieces of comb. Probably when the hive is opened again, 
in two days and more, it will be found that the bees have 
commenced building comb in all the frames, in which 
case move the frames which have the longest pieces to 
the outside. In this way, and by constantly feeding, the 
hive will be filled with comb in about ten days, and an 
immense number of eggs will have been deposited by the 
queen. The object in moving about the frames in this 
manner is to induce the bees to build a large quantity of 
comb, as the bees do not like their cluster separated, and 
immediately set to work to fill up any vacant space there 
may be between the combs. At the same time, as in the 
process of comb-building, the bees consume a large quan- 
tity of honey, and are not able to store any, the empty 
cefis are available for the reception of the eggs ; and it is 
in this way that strong colonies may be formed rapidly. 
In from ten days to a fortnight feeding may be discon- 
tinued, the top removed, and the zinc adapter placed on 
the opening or the hive, over which is to be put a super; 
and in all probability, if the season is a good one, the Dees 
will store a larger quantity of honey. The adapter is 
merely a piece of sneet zinc with perforations in it 
5-24ths of an inch in diameter, which is sufficiently large 
to allow the worker-bees to ascend and descend, but not 
large enough to allow either the queen or drones to pass 
through. The queen, therefore, has to content herself in 
using the lower part of the hive for breeding purposes, 
and the drones to consume only what stores they can 
find in this apartment. Ventilation is given in the 
way as with the other hives. 

In the autumn, when the super and adapter 
removed, the outer combs may be taken out and the 
inside of the hive contracted by means of the dummy 
board. The top should be replaced and what food is 
required given to the bees as soon as possible, so aa to 
bring the hive up to a weight of about 35 lbs. 

Artificial Swarming. — The process of •warming bees 
in frame hives artificially is very simple. When the bees 
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are ready to swann, place an empty hive, by the side of 
the one you wish to swarm. Quiet the bees with a few 
■puffs of smoke, and proceed to take out the combs one by 
one, examining each carefully on both sides, and as soon 
us the queen is discovered plaee. the frame, with her 
inajc.-ty anil lln* Ix-es thai may 1>- ad fieri up to the comb, 
into the centre of the empty hive, and lib up the space on 
each wide with empty frames, and put on the top. The 
other hive must have the frames moved up, and an empty 
frame introduced at the end. Now remove the stock 
hive to a short distaneii on to another Bland, and place 

the hive contain iii).' Il tie comb and queen mi the f-land 

occupied by the stoeli. The bees that are out will come 
back to their old stand, and will soon form a good swarm 
and commence building combs in the empty frames. It 
is a good plan to place ft piece of perforated line over the 
■entrance of the hire from -which tho queen has been 
taken for about a day, to prevent too many of the bees 
leaving it. The bees in this Live will very soon set about 
reining unutlier queen, and if tho operation is perl'iiliued 
at ilie right time ..weess is pertain. 

With regard to stands and coverings for wooden hives, 
those recommended for straw will do equally well for 
these, T. \v. Cowan. 



WORK MAXIMS. 

' HARDS full of hearty labours : pains that pay 
And prize themselves, do much that more they 
may.' 



Ckashaw. 



' And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her, noiseless as the snow; 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless.' 

J. R. Lowell. 

' A mas may do God's work in all spheres of 
activity. The artist with his brash may pnt a 
truth on canvas which will be worth more in th_e 
bettering of men than a thousand sermons. The 
lay-preacher may find his plain and sympathetic 
presentations of the way of life more blessed of 
(Jod than the finest efforts of the wisest professors 
of theology. The young lady who cheerfully takes 
up the duties that lie next her, no matter what 
these may be, is a centre of influence for untold 
good. There is some of God's work everywhere, 
which men, no matter how they may have been 
brought into it, may feel themselves directly called 
to do. Nay, we may oftentimes feel that God has 
thrust some form of life upon us that we may teach 
the world some lesson of endurance, or patience, or 
fortitude, which could not have been disclosed had 
we been allowed to take any other plaee. All that 
Deity hath crowned thee with, restore to Him, 
Bring not to His sacred altar an empty life. Re- 
Btore to Him with usury each talent He has given 
thee. Train high every faculty He has endowed 
thee with, culture it to the highest point of thy ca- 
pacity; reflect not on His wisdom by leaving them 
uncultivated, for it is His love that lias placed 
them there.' 



The Committee of the Women's Education Union Me 
untiring in their efforts on belialf of the educational and 
social improvement of women. They arc now opening an 
Evening College for Women at 1 Queen Street, Brampton, 
where classes, elementary ami otherwise, will be held for th<t 
low fee of from gf. firf. to 5*. per term, at 8 p.m. Fee for 
membership, ±1. Brf. The Coll eg.' will be open every evening 
from 7 to 10 p.m., and on Sundays from *J.30 p.m. Light 
refreshments will be obtainable, and a free library ami 
reading-room will be open. Free lectures will occasionally 
he delivered. Tins College will indeed prove a boon to the 
young women of ilie neighbourhood, and we trust that it 
may bo as great a success as it deserves. BobwriptiW* 
and oommunicntiipiis must be addressed to Miss Louisa 
Brongh, 112 Brompton Koad, S.W. 

The lectures for ladies at the Vestry Hidl. Kensington, 
whioh ware nienliotn-d in our Mareh number as having just 
commenced, have already proved a great success. Mori 
than liUO tickets have been taken lor the various leotureB: * 
proof that the ladies of the neighbourhood appreciate this 
opportunity of supplementing and continuing their educa- 
tion. There are at present thirteen lectures— Holy Scrip- 
ture, Church History, Ancient History, Modem History, 
Logic and Philosophy, Klein I'utary Botany, Elementary^ 
Latin, English Language, English Literature, French* 
Language, French Literature, German Language, Germafl 
Literature. The Committee propose in the next term, which 
begins April 29th, to form additional classes— Advanced 
Latin, Advanced Botany, Elementary Mathematics, Ad- 
vanced Mathematics, Drawing, Chemistry, Experimental 
Physics. Cla.s<oii in other subjects would be formed if suffi- 
cient names be entered. The Vestry Hall is opposite the 
High Street Kensington Station. For further particulars, 
apply to the Hon. See., Mrs. Sputtiswoode. 2*J Ashley Place, 

aw. 

No efforts to promote the welfare of women are of greater 
value than those which offer training or further serious 
preparation for the duties of some definite career. Of 
these, the Teachers' Education Loan Society is a striking 
instance, which should commend itself equally to the 
liberality of the public, and to the gratitude o( the many 
lathes who need some such assistance in Order to ohtain 
higher educational advantages than their private resources 
will permit. It was established for the purpose of assisting 
young teachers to obtain furtl.t 1 'raiiiing, i> y. it tending classes, 
or at the various training-schools. Already some of the can- 
didates have paid off their Iran:, leaving room for fresh 
applicants. Applications should be made before May 1, or 
in time for full particulars to he laid before the committee 
at tin-it next meeting. ■ :n-]y in .Mine. The regulations will be 
supplied bv Miss Kwart, Hon. Bee., 3 Morpeth Terrace, 
Victoria Street, S.W, 



The first portion of a paper entitled ' Intellectual Educa- 
tion aa a Preparation for Domestic Duties,' which was read 
by Mr. Merrifield at a late meeting of the Schoolmistresses' 
Association m Brighton, will appear in our next issue. 
It is a significant token of the value attached by thoughtful 
men to the right performance by women of their social and 
domestic duties, that we have also to announce a protest in 
favour of woman's influence in a matter of social reform by 
Professor Mayor, of St. John's College, Cambridge. This 
gentleman has offered two prizes of ten and five guineas 
respectively (to be spent on English Classics of the seven- 
teenth century, or of still earlier date], for an essay upon 
'Plain living in respect of diet, with practical suggestions 
for reform.' The competition is open to Btudents, past or 
present, of Girton College, and to any ladies who attend, 
or ever have attended, the lectures given in connexion 
with the Cambridge Association for Promotion of Women's 
Education. The essays must be sent to Mrs. Bateson, St. 
John's Lodge, Cambridge, on or before the 1st of November, 
1878. A syllabus, giving further particulars of the way in 
which the subject should be treated, may be obtained from 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 1 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
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WOiUaXG LADIES' GUILD. 
At the Committee Meeting on l)iu loth March, In-M 
ftt -'10 Onslow Suuare, il was' decided to move the Office 
from 30 South Street to 113 Gloucester Hood, on the 
20th instant. A list of nineteen eases assisted since 
Inst mouth iv as road, Twenty-five new Associates were 
elected, and the fallowing persona have consented to 
join the Geueral Committee: — 

The Dmnn-i'i' La.lv Uurri'll, Castle Goring. 

Mis. Thomas Duudas, 3 Wilton Crescent. 

Arthur Wane, Esq.. 109 Onslow Square. 
It is particularly requested that Associates who wish 
to propose others tor clcctiun should send in their names 
to the Secretary before the Tin of Bach moulh ; also that 
ajl Associates wishing to rcciuiuioud cases should apply 
to the Secretary fur a blank form to till up, sendiug a 
Stamped and fl<Jdresscd envelope for the. reply. 



A LADIES' TOTAL ABSTINENCE MEETING. 

It may be well to preface the following most eloquent 
rei>ort of a meeting lately held at the Mansion House, 
ivhicb wo have received from a correspondent, with the 
remark that, whit" fully .-empathising with this effort to 
stem the terrible evil of Intemperance, the WamaiCt 
Gazette does not pledge itself to the advocacy of Total 
Abstinence, either us in itself n virtue, or as one of 
universal obligation. While no one would snrulv hesitate 
Tor an instant to foiegi.. his own liberty of conscience in 
this matter, should be Hod lliul by so doing he eon en- 
courage a fellow-creature io his strugglu again* t tempta- 
tion, or remove tin- slightest ubslaclo from liis path. It. 
Secius to us 1 lint I., inculcate it , | .n ill! pert" ma indiscriini- 

nately is to atlribiite to a perfectly indifferent matter 
& fictitious and almost dangerous importance. For 
there is danger that, when unnecessary burdens are laid 
upon tho human conscience, nun's attentions and efforts 
may be withdrawn from the many real sins which beset 
them. Having si> far evi'l.iiiKil <\„- attitude of this pe- 
riodical with regard to the question i.,f Total Abstinence, 
it is hardly necessary to add that it will always bo 
ready to support the efforts of all who are fighting lbs 
crusado against Intemperance which is so urgently re- 
quired, and to wish them God-speed in their arduous 
work. To the suggestive remarks which follow wa 
would venture to add" one hint of our own, specially ad- 
dressed to our sisters of the middle and upper ranks of 
Society. Ilappilv shielded fr.im the sights, and oven partly 
from the knowledge, of the havoc made by this vice of 
drmliiiu.' iiiuout- lh» women — nay, among the girl* and 
children oven— of the lower classes, they are of i,-j\ inclined 
t'i under-estimate I he iireatiioss of the danger, uud to treat 
the whole subject lightly, even if refraining from a passing 
jest. They little knuw the effect their thoughtless words 
may have upon their hearers, or how the slighting remark 
may weaken their sense of responsibility and strengthen 
upon them a temptation, the force of which the speaker 
is utterly unable to comprehend. 

A Ladies' Total Abstinence Meeting, and the Lord Mayor 
of London presiding, in the stale banqueting. hall of the 
Mansion House, are two ideas which, when disconnected, 
aeem poles asunder. It must be taken as evidence of a 
wonderful growth in public feeling when we find, on January 
Slst, these two incongruous notions united in the fact o[ the 
Egyptian Hall filled to oversowing with the friends of the 
Tempcranca movement, under the direct support of the chief 
civil' dignitary. His absence during the early part of the 
meeting was not from choice, and liis oppression of sympathy 



when lie did appear was most cordial, though stopping 
short of the point desired, in its advocacy of Temperance 

instead of Total Abstinence. This last, however, waa nrm|y 
stipjiorted hy Canon Duckworth, who occupied the chair 
during the absence of the Lord Mayor. 

We may claim a place inn' Gazette' devoted to 'Woman's 
Work,' for wliat was emphatically woman's work. Thia 
meeting ««■ organized hy women, addressed by women, and 
had for its object a call to women to take up work as yet 
but little done. The • British Women's Temperance As- 
sociation ' * was formed to gather into one active organisa- 
tion all the scattered agencies, whether as individuals or 
societies, at pres.-nt oiiumccJ in I he effort to do battle against 
the great and ((rowing evil of Jutemperaiioe. 'Union is 
strength,' and in the interchange of experience each worker 
or band of workers shares in the force of the whole body. 
During the short time that has elapsed since its formation, 
the Association lias secured cordial co-operation iu different 
parts of the kingdom, and the meeting at the Mansion House 
may he taken as earnest of what may be done in the future. 

The meeting was addressed by Canons Duckworth and 
Fleming, and other gentlemen, as well as hy many Indies 
whoso names are known in this work ; and papers were 
read by Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, Mrs. Marie Hilton, of the 
Stepney Creche, and Mrs. Dawson Burns, on the physio- 
logical and the social and itlinion- aspects of the Temperance 
question. Mrs. Fowler dwelt chiefly on the hereditary 
influences of intemperance. Starting from the general 
acceptance of this principle of heredity, she showed that it 
might be accepted on the one hand in a fatalistic acqui- 
escence in things as they ore, or, on the other hand, in the 
belief that by oliedicnce to the known laws of life, and by a 
rational control of circumstances, men may actively help to 
bring in that reign of righteousness for which we pray. 
Statistics, personal experience, and a loug array of medical 
testimony, were adduced in support of the assertion that the 
sin of intemperance in the parent is inevitably visited on 
the chddreu, either in positive mental or physical deteriora- 
tion, or else in inherited lend, ncies. needing oidy fostering 
circumstances for their development. Absolute inebriation 
ia for from being a necessary element in this transmission 
of evil. Intemperance makes its mark far below the stage 
of intoxication, and many a man and many a woman is un- 
wittingly sowing seeds of disease, whilst never stepping 
beyond the usual customs of society. And it is worth con- 
sideration when, from one who is not a total abstainer him- 
self, and who cannot therefore he charged with fanaticism, 
no less an authority than Sir Win. Gull, we have testimony 
like this concerning alcohol : 

* From my experience I should say that in this country it 
is the most destructive agent we are aware of. Setting aside 
entirely the injury done to drunken people, I think great 
injury is done by the use of alcohol in what is supposed by 
the consumer to ha a most moderate quantity. Taking it 
altogether, there in a great ileal of injury done to health by 
the habitual use of wines in their various kinds, and alcohol 
in its various shapes, even m quantities called moderate. 
Ami tliis remark applies to both aeves, and to people sup- 
posed to be (airly well. 1 think drinking leade to the de- 
generation of the tissues. It spoils the health, and it spoils 
the intellect. I think, instead of flying to alcohol as many 
people do when they arc exhausted, they might Very well 
drink water, or that they lmc.h! very well take food; and 
that they would be very much better without the alcohol.' 

The remaining papers took up the social and religion* 
aspect of thcstil.j.-i ■(. dwell in:; on [lie responsibility of woman 
till the hearer could only wonder why any woman could fail 
to take it to herself, and ask, Where lies the spell that binds 
us to this evilf If alcohol, if wine, are not only not neces- 
sary to health, but actually injurious, why do we not give ii 
up? Fashion and custom enchain us; inclination and liking 
liavc strong influence. And we must give full weight to tha 
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unanswerable argument that the power o[ self-control, to 
use and not abuse, is iu itself nobler than any safety seemed by 
total abstinence; as tlio rule of principle must ever be 
higher than the rule of law. But granting this, the only 
argument which ought to wi :_'U with us, may not wu urge the 
claim of the weak on all who tall themselves by the name 
of Christ? We havo put ourselves under the highest rule 
of all, the rule of love, the ilnty of service, in which we may 
st«i]i lo triumph, sinci; the greatest of all must he servant 

■ i nil. I.i. ii l i things we iov willing to give up for our 

brethren ; stiall we cling to this, which is their curse, and 
not a good oue to ns f 

On .ill sides woiii'-n nro. voiking to a sense of social and 
aiutiuiiitl responsibility, or, in simple words, to Christian 
ilnty. They cannot much longer overlook tliis root-evil, lioui 
which ail others derive doubled fiuwer of growth, for there 
is no branch of philanthropic work which can be severed 
irnui tills root ; hospitals, woikli. .ii-.t., piiinr-ntiaries, prisons, 
ore tilled with victims, direct or indirect, of intemperance. 

In Bounties* ways women may work against the evil. At 
lioine, tu mothers and teachers in the training of cliildren. 
Bud by example lo dependents; in society, by influencing 
the young men ; in Christian work among the poor, 
rspcciidly in their mothers' meetings ; and politically, l>y 
watching preventive measures, and especially in trying for 
the revocation of an Act that has done mure llian anything 
else during the last twenty years to promote intemperance 
among women— the licensee to grocers and confectioners . 

For their children's sake, if not for their own, women 
should think of these things; for their country's sake, 
noting the nmi-iii degradation of this evergrowing blight on 
the fair promine of our England, women should lay this 
■Wpoltlriwifji to heart; and for Christ's sake, Christian 
Women should no longer stand opart in selfish security, but 
looking on the weak and the perishing around them, slutuld 
tout away the evil thought of Cain, and ask not, ' Am 1 my 
brother's keeper f hut rather, 'Lord, what wouldst Thou 
Lave mo to dor' 
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Baku, aXD How to Heje Tsis. By Marian Snietzer. 
{D i prose and Batsman. Price 4<i.,and reduced per hundred. I 
—Books by everybody, and upon every subject, now abound. 
It is well that a few should be written by experts, {.r... by 
persons with a lifetime's experience in the subject of which 
they treat. Of such a nature appears to be the above, and 
*s such we recommend it to young wives. Close attention 
to (lie very pri,r til mI siigg.-.-tiim-i upon the diet, bulbing, and 
general management of children contained in it, would seem 
to include all that is absolutely necessary for the healthy 
rearing of a healthy infant ; and in case of sickness, the 
writer, like a sensible woman, advises immrdiate application 
to a doctor. The preface is, perhaps, hardly equal to the 
rest of the pamphlet ; but ns people rarely read both, we 
hope that they will at any rate begin at page 10. The 
directions for bathing yonng children, so that they should 
Dot take cold, are by no means superfluous, though they may 
seem so, nnd the warning neither to cram them nor over- 
feed them, together with the simple information supplied 
upon sanitary matters, npon ventilation, diet, and the hours 
forfood and sleep, lire sensible anil practical. The principles 
inculcated are such os should be impressed upon mothers o( 
fcny rank in life ; and the pamphlet appears likely to be of 
special service to women of small means, though its instruc- 
tions are, alas ! by no means unnecessary even in nurseries, 
where experienced head and under-nurses are kept. 

Tns Laws BELirrso to Womjjr. By Ernest Eiloart. 
(Waterlow and Bona, London Wall. Price l.J— This little 
work is, as the writer, who is a barrister of the Inner Temple, 
states in hie preface, an effort to place before the public in a 
legal and yet perfectly intelligible form what the law is, 



with absolute impartiality and with no political or social 
bias whatever. The Appendix contains a brief tabular state- 
ment of the diffi-r.-nc -. wbi. Ii exist in the Law for Men ami 
Women as rcg.irils -.u.v. s-ion .iinl rights of property, divorce, 
and the liability to m liiit.iiu idiiMieji. and the whole book 
should be studied with attention by nil persons desirous 
of forming opinions upon the subject.* 

Oh Dbesh. (Jarrold and Sons, 3 Paternoster Buildings.) 
—The evils of tight lacing, and the absurdity of those women 
who follow the fashion, regardless of health and common 
sense, have often been inveighed against by men, and by 
the passing rather than by the present ;-, neintion of woman- 
kind. It is u novelty fur a Lady who might be if she 
chose a Leader instead of the Censor of fashion, to take 
up her parable against the > Fetters, frivolities, and Follies' 
of dress, as Lady Knight Icy uncontpruitiisinglv characterises 
her theme ; and it is gri-mly to be hoped Unit her wise words 
will obtain not only a 'hearing' but a 'heeding' ou the 
part of English girls and women. Her remarks upon the 
dangers of high heels, and the anatomical sketch of the 
structure of the human toot by which she illustrates them, 
ought bisuiL-1' t,i«ct tb'iu u[B<o iLt-ir fm a* an, and to warn 
them of the vulgar and clumsy walk, the ungratefulness, and 
even peril, which result from their present stylo of chaut- 
tiirt ; while, if it bo true tliflt spotted veils induce short- 
sightedness in children and amaurosis in adults, one woulJ 
imagine that the vainest ' she ' who ever depended upon her 
veil for improving her appearance, would prefer to keep her 
'beauty unadorned ' by that particular contrivance. This 
useful little tract is also published by the Ladies' Sanitary 
Association, and as it only costs twopence, we hope it may 
be widely read and circulated. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tire Editor docs not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as this journal is intended 
to afford opportunity for the consideration of all topics 
affecting; Women's Wants or Work, contributions (which 
may include, narratives) iu any way calculated to further tint 
end in view may be forwarded. Unless objected to, the 
receipt of these will be acknowledged in the Gactttt. 

■ The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cation*, hut will endeavour to do so if stamps bo enclosed for 
the purpose. 

OUR * EFFIE DEANS.' 

Usdku this title we have received a touching appeal 
from a lady whose heart has been moved by the sight of 
the downward career of many young creatures, whom she 
believes might have been redeemed from tbo worst ex- 
tremity of their fate had a home in service not been 
denied them after their first full. Space does not permit 
of quoting more than the following extract from her 
paper, but we earnestly wish her sueccs.; in her endeavour 
to stir up Christian women too sense of their resp. msi hilh v 
to their erring sisters:, and shall have pleasure in for- 
warding to ln.'i cu in in iiuioili' 'tis from any persons « illitig 
to assist in finding situations for such cases. Remarking 
upon the pathos of Mr. Millais' celebrated picture, which 
surely preached a most real sermon to the crowds who 
awaxmed in to see it from the noise nud bustle of Bond 
Street, into the hushed atmosphere of the small room in 
which it was exhibited last season, she says, — 

' Few can surely have looked upon it ntanoved, or left it 
without thinking of the many " Eme Deans " who exist In 
real life, and who, instead of the pitying glance vouchsafed 
to their pictured semblance, have to encounter the cold gaze 
Of contempt or the cruel words of scorn, My reason for re- 
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minding you of this picture is because I am convinced 
that many a poor girl, of the servant class especially, might 
he saved from further sin if she knew Hint there icrri women, 
nay ladies, who would not spurn her entirely, luit who would 
make some effort to lift her out of the depth into which alio 
had perchance slipped, rather than fallen. I know two young 
Women at this moment alio are anxiously ile.-iiriug to redeem 
their characters, mid to (,'ain a living as domestic servants 
fund they would make excellent ones), il they could find some 
Li.lv merciful enounh to give them a trial. But, alas! when 
their sad story is told, ■■ Thru s.-itlrs the question 1" the lady 
"Hays ; itud so, wearied out frith the vain search after better 
things, what wondvr if another step downward is taken, and 
" the hint state of them is worse than the first J" But if, 
When they tell their story (anil has it ever occurred to you to 
think what it must cost some of them to tell it?) if, I say, 
they knew that a woman's heart yearned over them, eveu 
while she could liiti-dlv cuilnie. In Vniiiv of their ahame, and 
that a helping hand would he stretched out to save them, 
what a revolution might not pass over their whole nature ! 
What a "repentance that ueedeth not to be repented of" 
might purge their souls, and what a blessed out-look towards 
a purer, better life, might not open out to them 1 ' 

Wo cannot follow our eommwodent through nil the 
interesting facts of persons who have been, to liur know- 
ledge, i eflnirai'd .by being tried ns servants, nor the many 
Wise and tender iugu incut* -he brings tn her aid; hut will 
end as she does by quoting tin- beautiful i'reucli proverb, 
bo true in the*' a* in many other histories uf human 
frailty, that often ' Taut f-mjii-fndre e'eat tout pardi-nner.' 

t'luiiiiiiiuicAtioiis uiiiv }>• addressed to ' Christine,' 4:2 
Somerset St., Portman" Square, W. 



A CJIAUITABLE WYikK l'l;«.!',:.-Li. TU WOMEN 
IN LONDON. 

Ma;, i w, - Tin- (lancets whicli W«et young female servants 
on the Sunday holiday, so well described by a correspondent 
ill January titurite, hail so deeply impressed the mind ot 
the late Mrs. Senior as to lead to the formation of an 'Asso- 
ciation lor befriending Young Servants in London.' 

Among other proposals for their benefit she suggested 
the opening ot Sunday rooms, where they might spend the 
afternoon, at any rate, in safety. The advantages of such a 
plan are obvious, but the difficulty is to get it carried into 
practice. The ladies who arc willing to receive girls into 
their own houses sometimes live at too great a distance 
from them, while the individual, personal effort needed for 
success takes some time to call into action. 

May I enter into some details concerning the work ol this 
Association, the title of which is perhaps a little misleading? 
The ' young servants ' intended do not belong to the house- 
holds of our acquaintances, to ' visit ' whom would be a plain 
impertinence. The name was chosen as inclusive of a wide 
class, some of whom could not, without offence, be more 
particularly designated. The pauper girl in service, the little 
niaid-of -all work, the child that ' minds a baby,' ore un- 
doubtedly entitled to the name of ' (servants,' and it seemed 
desirable that the associations of struggling poverty should 
be Its much as possible lost sight of. 

It is the aim of the Society both to raise these < young ser- 
vants ' to a higher level, and to tied places for girls living in 
idleness at home, to whom domestic service offers the only 
means of escape from evil surroundings. It may throw 
light upon this part of the Society's plans (Thiol) concerns 
the prevention of evil to young girls exposed to the deterio- 
rating influences of bad homes and careless parents, if I 
quote from a little narrative now before me. It is given at 
nay request by a young lady who, three years ago, set herself 
to work among London girts, aud who, upon meeting with 
the papers of our Association, at once offered her help. She 
was asked to conduct & Sunday class for young servants, but 
not being then accustomed to London girls she was unable 
to keep order, and otter a few weeks the class broke up in 



confusion. She was not, however, daunted; but toon started 
afresh in a room of her own providing, this time with com- 
plete success. She says : ' The hour and a half for which 
the class lasted was devoted to reading, writing, stories, and 
Scripture lessons ; but singing, which is always a, great help 
in these classes, was not then attainable. The penny bank 
soon began to take a definite shape, and I allotted one after- 
noon in the week to calling regularly on the girls for their 
pence. I cannot say too much as regards the usefulness of 
this branch of our work ; it often leads to introductions to 
girls of whom I might never have beard, and it gives me a 
hold upon them which may be afterwards turned to mora 
account, moreover, it forms a pretext for regular visits, 
which keeps mc constantly acquainted with their circum- 
stances, how they are going on, and what their special need* 
may be. Of course there were plenty of discouragement* in 
the work, more perhaps than there were encouragement* : 
girls whose natural wildncss was still untamed would con- 
stantly run away from their places ; or even, when engaged, 
never go to them at all. 

■ Foremost among the difficulties in the way, I would men- 
tion their want of ambition, numbers being quite content to 
muddle on in wretched homes, in the midst of sordid poverty, 
or to take situations with mistresses hardly above themselves 
iu the social scale, where they, of course, can learn nothing, 
but continue the same untidy little slavies that they were in 
their own homes. It is difficult to persuade them to accept 
the offer of admittance to a Training Home, or to try for a 
place in a lady's house, where they might learn tidy ways. 
I liave found, that to allow the girls to visit me in my own 
house is most desirable ; they are often in difficulty, or in 
want of something, and if they con be persuaded to open 
their hearts upon these needs, a great point has been gained: 
this, of course, involves a great deal of trouble, but the re- 
sults prove fully worth it. 

'As regards the manner of becoming acquainted with these 
youiiK people, I have always found that one girl leads to 
another. I have often accosted one of my girl-friends chat- 
ting with a companion, and have asked for an introduction, 
telling the fresh one about the penny bank, or one of the 
classes, and making at the same time a note of her name and 
address ; such girls can bs followed up afterwards, and in 
their turn lead to new ones. 1 do all in my power to make 
a new girl consider me as her friend, and I try to find out 
what her special need may be ; il she is idling at home, or in 
an undesirable place, I try to get her into a respectable 
situation, and to persuade her to pay into the bank, and to 
join a Sunday or week-day class. 'When placed, I endeavour 
to interest her mistress in the working of the Association, 
and generally obtain cordial leave to visit the girl from tune 

' The Registry Offices of the Association have been of the 
greatest use in finding places for the girls ; and on the 
closing of that in this neighbourhood, some ladies and my- 
self have opened a temporary one for three mornings in the 

' I have been enabled by means of the Association to 
place tliree of my girls in a Home for short periods of 
training. The first was a wretched unkempt little creature, 
who has now developed into a tidy little servant-maid, and is 
at work on her own account. The second was an uncouth 
country girl, weak-eyed and overgrown, to whom the training 
given at the Home was of great service. She has now re- 
turned to the country, and is, I believe, in service there. 
The third is still in the Home into which I waa specially 
pleased to get her taken, her own home-life having been a 
very wretched One ; both parents drink, and have been sink- 
ing lower and lower, and at the time when the girl entered 
the Home, had drifted into a common lodging-house. The 
girl lias shown much gratitude for all that haa been done 

Could 'charitable work' such as this simple account de- 
scribes, be undertaken in adequate measure, what a change 
would be wrought in the lot of the poor servant -girls of 
London 1 The humbleit little ' place ' might become a sure 
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step to respectable service, under the care and guidance of 
friends who would encourage good endeavours, smooth diffi- 
culties, and come between a girl and utter failure in the 
struggle of life. 

The Secretary, 7 Great College Street, Westminster, will 
be able to afford further information to those wishing to aid 
in the work proposed, by whom also subscriptions and 
donations to the funds will be thankfully received. 
I am, dear madam, yours faithfully, 

50 Onslow Square, S.W. Sabah W. Stephex. 

Madam,— Miss Erskine's interesting account of St. Peter's 
Home at Kilburn in the February Gazette, makes me wish 
to draw the attention of your readers to another institution 
which confers a great boon upon invalid ladies. »The 
Establishment for Gentlewomen during Temporary Illness,' 
at 90 Harley Street, London, W., combines the comforts 
of a home with the appliances of a hospital, and is not, even 
after twenty-nine years of steady work in their behalf, 
as well known or as warmly supported as it should be. 
There are, I believe, at this moment several vacant beds, 
and when I add that for the sum of 23*. weekly skilled 
nursing and the best possible medical advice can be 
obtained by ladies in sickness, yon will, I am sure, wish to 
give publicity to a fact of so much value. 

The wives and daughters of many clergy and professional 
men of small incomes have benefited by this Home, and 
have written warmly and gratefully in acknowledgment; 
while the blessing which it has been to many whose bodily 
anguish has been aggravated by the pangs of poverty and 
loneliness is fully known only to them and to their God. 
The Home has long been famous for its surgical treatment, 
and 45 out of the 113 cases received last year were of 
this nature; some of peculiar severity. We are most 
fortunate in the ability and care of our Lady- Superintendent, 
and the Home is favoured by the unremitting and devoted 
attention of a large Medical Staff, which includes the names 
of no less than thirteen physicians and surgeons of distinc- 
tion. It is managed by a committee of ladies, three of 
whom attend twice a- week to transact business and consider 
applications for admission ; while hardly a day passes 
without visits from different members to those patients who 
are well enough to enjoy such tokens of friendly interest. 
I regret to say that, owing to the deaths of many warm 
friends, our income has fallen off sadly, and the charge to 
patients must shortly be raised, unless more subscriptions 
are received. To those who are rich in happy homes, and 
who are certain to have loving hands to nurse them in their 
hour of need, do I plead for those who have neither. I may 
mention that the lower sum of 15*. weekly is charged 
when a separate bed-room can be dispensed with. 

Yours truly, Georgina Vassall Whitbread, 

A Member of the Committee. 

Madam, — I think the members of the Guild of Aid will be 
glad of your kindly notice of their aims in your last issue ; 
nor is there anything in your criticism to which, for the most 
part, they can object. Possibly, were we to begin afresh with 
our three years' experience, our organization might in some 
respects differ, though its intricacy is more apparent on 
paper than experienced in working. The Servants' Branch 
(thanks to the good work of the G. F. S.) is less needed, 
except as regards training, which hitherto the G. F. S. has 
not appeared to contemplate, though undoubtedly appren- 
ticeship for service is as necessary as for any other trade. 

The chief aim of our Guild, however, is to render help 
to families in domestic difficulties, and at the same 
time open a sphere of work to middle-class women ; but here 
we are hindered, first by want of space, which will oblige us 
to limit the number of our temporary aids to six ; secondly, 
from the difficulty we experience in meeting with suitable 
workers. Many have applied, but, as a rule, they fail on 
probation from utter incapability of mind or body ; the few 
who have succeeded being those who have regarded the 
work from a higher point of view than you would deem 
necessary. 



Our great desire is to see the work taken up and placed 
upon a broad footing in London, by those who could afford 
the time and means to carry it out effectually. A Home in 
London could be supplied with workers by Training Homes 
in the country. I shall be happy to forward our Handbook, 
price 4td., or leaflets at Id., which will supply further details 
about the nature of our work. — Yours faithfully, 

Zeals Rectory, Bath. Susan Henslow. 

Madam, — I have been hoping each month that I might see 
in the Woman's Gazette some suggestions as to remunerative 
employment suited to those who are now too old to under- 
take occupations for which some years' training is necessary. 
Many women have not sufficiently good health to bear the 
fatigue of standing and walking about which giving cookery 
instruction, nursing, and some other modes of earning a 
livelihood, entail. Employment for women (in health) has 
been the subject of much anxious consideration, and it is 
one of some*cQfficulty ; but how much more so is it to a very 
numerous class, those who are never very strong, or who are 
even chronic invalids ? 

For myself, I was educated to be a governess, but an 
accident has left me very delicate, and I find it most difficult 
to meet with a situation suited to my strength. If any of 
your readers will offer suggestions, I am sure they will be 
gratefully received by the too numerous body of the 

Disabled. 

1 H. B.' is informed that the title of the shilling work 
mentioned in the article on. Savings' Banks, in last Gazette, 
is « First Lessons on Business Matters,' and that it is pub- 
lished by Macmillan. For the information upon Cookery 
Instructions, she is referred to the leading articles in the 
Woman's Gazette for November and December, 1876, copies 
of which may be had from the office. The Gazettes for 
December 76, and April 77, also give information respect- 
ing book-keeping, but as they only mention class instruction, 
we gladly give publicity to her request to know whether it itf 
possible to learn book-keeping on a good system from a 
book, and without joining a class, or having any other 
assistance ; also the name and publisher of any book which 
will give her the required instruction. 

* A. de J.' remarks, that having vainly sought through the 
South of England for an institution similar to that near 
Birmingham, she much desires to bring the plan of Miss 
Selwyn's Home before the readers of the Gazette, in the 
hope that so excellent an example may be followed else- 
where. At Sandwcll, ladies of small means are boarded, 
young gentlewomen educated for teachers, and orphans 
trained for domestic service, under the same roof. The 
advantages are obvious. The industrial girls have the sub- 
ject-matter of their training ready to their hands, and, by 
teaching and training them, the ladies also have an oppor- 
tunity of usefulness, which would go far to console them 
under the trial, often very keenly felt, of being as they 
imagine, debarred by poverty froni the usual means of 
usefulness to others. She adds: 4 London teems with 
pauvre honteux,' young, old, and middle-aged, living desolate 
and apart, who might live together with great mutual 
advantage. The English are supposed to understand trans- 
acting business upon a large and profitable scale in • com- 
panies.' Will not some « Company ' 4 undertake Co-operative 
Homes of this nature? With a varying rate of payment 
some of the Homes might be more than self-supporting, and 
thus help to maintain those in which the terms were too low 
to be so.' 



*_ 



Slade School of Abt. — We are requested to mention that 
the lower fees for classes in this school have been dis- 
continued, and that there is now but one class, in which the 
students all pay 7/. Is. per session. Also, that of the six 
scholarships alluded to by the writer of the article, « Art- 
work for Women,' which appeared in the Gazette last August, 
only two may be competed for each year. For further infor- 
mation our readers are referred to the article itself at page 
163 of the volume for 1877. 
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A YOUNG SWEDISH LADY, educated in France, desires 
a Re-engagement as GOVERNESS in a good family. 
French, German, English, Music, Drawing, Elementary 
Greek and Latin. Salary, CO/. Address « Siorid,' 42 Somer- 
set St reet, Portman Square. 

SUPERIOR, wdTqualified GOVERNESS, desires a Re- 

engagement in a Nobleman's Family. Can thoroughly 

ground and finish her Pupils in English, French, German, 

and Italian, Music, Singing, Drawing, and Painting. Ad- 

dresB R. S. P. , 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A LADY highly recommends her GOVERNESS, who has 
given great satisfaction. Highest references to the 
Nobility and Gentry. Advanced English, fluent French, 
Music, Drawing, and Elementary Latin and German. Ad- 
dress ' Espoir,' 84 Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 

ANY Lady of Independent Means, who wishes to take a 
part in earnest and encouraging CHURCH WORK in 
a Semi-rural Parish, inhabited chiefly by working people, is 
requested to communicate with Rev. C. W. Hyne, Vicar of 
Bierley, Bradford, Yorks. 

A MCDDLE.AGED LADY, who has been thoroughly 
trained in a large London Hospital, requires Employ- 
ment as LADY-SUPERINTENDENT, MATRON, or a 
Paid SISTER of a Ward in some Hospital or Public In- 
stitution. Good Certificate, References, and Testimonials. 
Address * Zqe,' 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A LADY, residing on the South Coast in pleasant apart- 
ments, offers a comfortable HOME, with cheerful 
Society, to a Lady. Close to Church and Sea. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address M. E., 42 
Somerset Street, London. 

CAN any Lady recommend a good School where a young 
Lady, aged 12, who is blind, could be educated? Ad- 
dress A. M., 42 Some rset Street. 

SEWING-MAID WANTED.— Can any Lady recommend 
the advertiser a thoroughly steady, trustworthy person, 
about 27 or 30 years of age, for the above situation. Must 
be a good Dressmaker. Expected to work for three young 
ladies, one of them being grown up. Church worn an and 
Communicant. Situation in Yorkshire. Present address, 
Lady Swinnerton Pilkfngton, Imperial Hotel, Torq uay. 

A WIDOW LADY has Four Vacancies in a Boarding 
House for Young Gentlemen studying in London, 
whose parents are at a distance or abroad. She lias had 
much experience in managing for lads, and offers the com- 
forts of a bright, refined Home, with motherly supervision. 
Highest references. Terms and particulars on application 
to E. E. B., 42 Somerset Stre et. 

WANTED, by an Educated Gentlewoman of great ex- 
perience, a Situation as MATRON of a large Public 
School or College for Boys. Would attend to their clothes, 
linen, and nurse them in sickness. Or would not object to 
be a Companion to a Lady, or Chaperon to Young Ladies, 
where she would have a really comfortable home. Address 
C. t 42 Somerset Street, W. 

MISS OLIVERIA PRESCOTT, Instructor of the Musical 
Class in the Cambridge Correspondence System, gives 
Lessons by Letter in Harmony, Counterpoint, and Compo- 
sition. Address 13 Oxford Square, London, W. 

A LADY wishes to recommend a thoroughly nice and well- 
brought-up GIRL of 17, as Attendant to Children out 
of arms, under a good Head Nurse or Nursery Governess. 
She is not strong enough for the heavy part of a Nursery- 
maid's duties, but can walk with her charges, attend to their 
toilet and wardrobe, and give Elementary Instruction. She 
lias considerable talent for drawing, is fond of children, and 
much liked by them. Wages about 14/. Address L. M. H., 
Lconardslee, Horsham, who also wishes to place out some 
Village Girls, from 14 to 20 years of age, as Under-Servants, 
in Sussex or the neighbouring counties. 



T IGHT SITUATIONS required for— 

E. B., 22, as SCHOOLROOM or UNDER LADY'S-MAID. 

Good character. Has been out before, and understands 
Dressmaking. 

A. M., 25, as COOK. Soups, pastry ,*made dishes, jellies, 
<frc. Wages 18/. to 20/. Two years' character. 

C. A., 20, would give her services for Board and Lodging 

in Toy, Stationery, or Berlin Wool Shop; or for low 

wages to take charge of one child, as she is only equal 

to a light place. 

Address, care of Miss Marsh, Convalescent Home, 1 

Southsea Villas, St. Leonard's-on-Sea. 



THE SCHOOL OF COOKERY, Croydon.— GOODWILL 
and valuable Culinary Appliances of the above to be 
DISPOSED of at once, with immediate possession. This 
successful institution has been established some yean, and 
its numerous patrons and supporters occupy the highest 
social position. Capital opportunity for a lady so desiring, 
readily to increase her income. Disposal by private con- 
tract. Written applications only to be addressed L.M.N.B., 
care of Messrs. Fry and Co., 24 Holies Street, London, W. 

A GENTLEWOMAN attends LADIES of NEGLECTED 
EDUCATION. She also Reads and Writes for the Aged 
and Invalids ; Translates, Copies, Revises, Issues Circulars, 
Conducts Correspondence, Ac. Address S. A., Spiers* Li- 
brary, Great Quebec Street, London, W. 

KINDERGARTEN and PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
the CHILDREN of GENTLEMEN. 

Boarders received. Desirable Home for Indian or 
Motherless Children. References to Parents of Pupils, 
Clergymen, and others. 

For Prospectus apply to Misses Rossi and Watson, 
Buccleuch Terrace, 90 Clapton Common, E. 

MRS. STEWART, Milliner, 19 Old Quebec Street, late of 
40 Baker Street, Portman Square, supplies the Best 
Goods at Moderate Prices. An inspection is respectfully 
solicited. Ladies' own Materials made up in the Newest 
Styles to match their Dresses. Lessons given in Millinery. 

BABIES' FROCKS FOR SALE, beautifully made by a 
Lady. Madeira- work, Tucked Skirts, 15*. 6cZ. Swiss 
Embroidery from 12s. 6rf. Orders earnestly requested and 
quickly executed. Agnes Jones, care of William Collins, 
Star Inn, Maidstone. 

WATCHES.— The best in the Kingdom, with Written 
Warrauty for TEN YEARS, Clocks and Jewellery of 
every description, at wholesale prices, are sold by MADAME 
UNA, Working Watchmaker and Jeweller, 26 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street, London, W. 

N.B.— Two intelligent Young Ladies wanted as in or out- 
door Apprentices. 

COUNTRY BAZAARS.— Ladies can have assorted Boxes 
of commenced and finished CREWEL WORK, to the 
value of 5/. and upwards, sent on receipt of Cheque or hall 
Bank Note. Address Miss Phillips, 42 Somerset Street. 

TO ANNUAL PURCHASERS OF BEDDING PLANTS. 
A poor Gentlewoman, thoroughly competent, has adopted 
Gardening as a means of increasing her income. Support 
earnestly requested. Plants, carriage paid, over 21. 2*. 
Orders taken for Guinea baskets, containing 240 plants ; 10 
dozen, 12*. 6</. Enclose 2d. for List. Fuschias, strong 
rooted cuttings, 2«. 6<Z. per dozen, named choice. Geranium 
cuttings, ripe, sure to strike, new kinds, 2s. per dozen. 
Double* Daisies, white, The Bride, Red, Black Prince, Dutch, 
4a. per 100. Lupins, Clirysanthemems, 6d. per stool. Ad- 
dress M. Simcox, 10 Helen's Terrace, Hunslet, Leeds. 
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The Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, but a 
copy of one of the Nos. containing it may be had from the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. for 2Jrf. in stamps. 

This Lift includes over 60 Conraleseent Homes and Hospitals, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
including Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurses, fee. 

A Guide to all Institutions established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
this year in connexion with the Woman's Gazette, but in a separate form. It will probably appear first under the following heads : — 

I. Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Iucurable Homes. III. Public Schools, Educational 

Associations, &c. IV. Penitentiaries. V. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 

Help in making this Guide sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestly requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 Somerset 

Street, w. ^ ^ _ 



HOMES FOR INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDBEN. 

'C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in lull Address. ' M.' Men, 'C Children, also received. 
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Bkckenham. — St. Agatha's Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle and Working Classes received. 
Chelsea. — Cheyne Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.w. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

4*. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Sec. 
Llandudno, North Wales. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 21*. per week. Miss 

Roberts. 
London.— St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, s.w. 
Norfolk, Sunnysidk. — House of Rest for Governesses or Ladies of small means. References required. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 10*. Apply to Mrs. Brandreth, 

Dicfdeburah Rectory, Scale. 
St. Le0NARDS-ON-8ea. — Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Gentlewomen. The Lady 

Superintendent. 
Tunbridoe Wells. — Convalescent Home for Children, Frant. 17$. 6d. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 

Thf» Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Thorne, Hon. Sec, at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.c. 

10/. to 1G/. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 55/. to 60/. and College Fees. 

18 Gs. Student's Home in connexion with Cheltenham Laities' College, Grafton Terrace, Cheltenham. Boarders, 31/. 10s. 
12 Gs. >"»/. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. To train girls for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the agas of 8 and 15. Supported by voluutary contributions. Number of pupils, 52. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOB SALE OF WORK, &o. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fee, 5*. 
Commission on sales, 1«. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Sqnare, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses, Plain 
Needlework, and Art Einhroiderv. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. K. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liver]>ool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5*. Commission on sales, 
Id. in the shilling. 12 articles may l>e kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen's Self-help* Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the .management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 



Lupton. Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordhara's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can be 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2d. 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road. Brighton. For the 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. * Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Society for Sale of Ladies Work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. Annual fee, 3$. Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Banks. 



PERIODICALS. PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

6W. Englishwoman's Review. Published by Triibner and Co. ; 
and at 22 Berners Street, w., at the Office for the Employment of 
Women. 

6d. Woman's Education Journal. The organ of the 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Office, 112 Brompton 
Road. s.w. 

Id. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street. Holborn, E.c. 

Id. Friendly Leaves. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Societv. Editor, Mrs. Townsend. Published by Hatchards, 
Piccadilly. 



OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 

Id. The Homely Friend. Containing Tales, Hymns, Recipes, 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Girls of the 
Working Classes. Partridge and Co. , Paternoster Row. 

id. Woman's Work in thk Great Harvest Field. A 
monthly periodical bearing upon the ministry of Woman in itn 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other lands 
bv ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address : Conference 
itall Office, Mildraay Park, N. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor, 
Alsager Hill, 15 Russell Street, Covent Garden, w.c. Has occasional 
paragraphs upon Work forWomen. Employment Agency at the Office. 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lydia 
E. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains full information of the progress of the movement for 
removing the Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
copy monthly (post free for one year), 1«. 6d. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
28 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. Tbubhsb and Co., Paternoster Row. 



Price One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faithtull, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Press (established in I860 for the Employ - 
• ment of Women), 117 Praed Street, London, W. 
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LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 

ASSOCIATION. 

THE SATURDAY CLASSES for AMATEURS are now 
resumed, and Pupils can be admitted. A Class for 
Plain Needlework will be held on Tuesdays. Annual Sub- 
scriptions are greatly needed to carry on .the Institution. 
Any Lady having an old-fashioned Book-case or Mahogany 
Chest of Drawers, for which she has no use, would benefit 
the Institution by sending them to the Hon. Sec, 42 Somer- 
set Street, Portman Square. 

SELECT AGENCY FOR ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN GOVERNESSES. 

FAMILIES and FIRST -CLASS SCHOOLS requiring 
efficient, well-recommended English or Foreign GO- 
VERNESSES, LADY -HOUSEKEEPERS, or COMPAN- 
IONS, are invited to apply to Mrs. Mabquis (Successor to 
Miss Jane B. Cooks), 82 New Bond Street. Office Hours, 
II till 4.30 ; Saturdays, 11 till 2. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE. 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 



Established for the benefit of necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS for NEEDLEWORK or EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <ftc, always on sale. 

REGI8TRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, kc. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 

LONDON DIOCESAN DEACONESS' INSTITUTION, 
12 Tavistock Crescent, 

Opposite Westbourne Park Station. 

We rejoice to learn that Mr. Brandram has kindly con- 
sented to give one of his Popular Readings in aid of this In- 
stitution, at Willis's Rooms, on May 1. The assistance is of 
special value at this moment, as the expenses incurred in the 
recent enlargement of the Nursing Home have been rendered 
unexpectedly heavy by the delay arising from unfavourable 
weather during the building, and other unavoidable misfor- 
tunes. The income of the Society is in consequence seriously 
embarrassed. The intense interest displayed by the crowds 
who attend whenever this most talented Reciter gives a 
reading, is, however, an augury of success ; and, judging by 
past experience, it will be desirable to make early application 
for seats to Michell, Bond Street. 



DRAWING-ROOM and BEDROOMS to be LET furnished. 
Terms moderate. Mrs. Moody, 45 Beaumont Street, 
Portland Place. 



ISLE OF WIGHT.— The Widow of a Clergyman, living in 
a large Detached House, with Grounds, wishes to receive 
LADIES TO BOARD with her. Good Society. Situation 
highly recommended. Address Mrs. Wilkins, St. Cuthbert's, 
Swanmore, Hyde. 

TWO SMALL FURNISHED ROOMS, with Attendance, 
TO BE LET for 10*. a-week. Convenient for Rail or 
Omnibus. Suited for Lady or Gentleman engaged in the 
City. Address E. J. C, 30 TolUngton Road, Holloway. 



PLAIN DIRECTIONS for the Right Manner of Waiting 
at Table, drawn up by a Lady, and published in Leaflet 
form, price Id. J. T. Adbnb, Bookseller, 16 The Parade, 
Leamington. 

GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED IN EVERY-DAY 
MATTERS RELATING TO PROPERTY AND IN- 
COME. By a Banker's Daughter. 4th Edition. 3*. 6d. 

Mackillan and Co. 

Also, by same Author. 

"HIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MATTERS. 1$. 2nd 
JD Edition. 

Macmillan akd Co. 

'How should I draw a Cheque? How should 1 write to my 
Banker ? Ac. They give accurate information. 

' Man j will bless the head which planned, and the hand which 
compiled, these admirable little manuals.' 

" ' - ■■ ■■ ■«■»■■■■■ ^ ^ — » ■» 

Now Ready. Poet free for 3d 

Part II. of the GUIDE TO INSTITUTIONS 

established for the benefit of Women and Children, about 
to be published in connexion with The Woman's Gazette 
and Handbook. 

Part II. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest. 

The remainder of the Guide will be ready in doe 
course, and will contain Lists of Orphanages, Educational 
Establishments, Penitentiaries, and other Associations 
for the general welfare of Women. These will be 
advertised in the Gazette as soon as they are ready 
for publication. 

Also ready, cr. 4to. cloth, 8*. 6<2. {Not done in board*.) 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. Volume II. 

Conducted by L. M. H., 

Editor of * The Handbook of Women's Work.' 

Containing 15 Monthly Numbers. Oct. 1876 to Dec. 1877. 

Cases fur Binding and Title may also be had. 

Volume I. may still be had, cloth, 8*. 6<Z. ; bds. 2s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK OF WOMENS WORK. 

Third Edition. Boards, Is. ; by post, 1*. 2d. 

HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Partridge & Co. 9 Paternoster Row ; and Office, 42 Somerset St. W. 

By E. M. C. 

The Lady's Companion to the Work-Table. 

The following 13 Series in 6 Vols., cloth, in handsome cl. box, 15>. 
Also Separately, sq. I81110. illust. cl. 1*. 6d. ; paper, Is. each. 



KNITTING. 
KNITTING. 
KNITTING. 
KNITTING. 

The 4 Knittings in One Vol. cloth, gilt, 

WORK. 
WORK. 

NETTING. 

CROCHET. 
CROCHET. 
CROCHET. 
CROCHET. 

The 4 Crochets in One Vol. cloth, gilt, 



xst Series, 
and Series. 
3rd Series. 
4th Series. 



xst Series, 
and Series. 

xst Series. 

xst Series, 
and Series. 
3rd Series. 
4th Series. 



80 
43 
46 
4* 



84 
45 

36 

38 

44 
ax 

43 



Patterns. 
Patterns. 
Patterns. 
Patterns. 

4*. 6rf. 

Patterns. 
Patterns. 

Patterns. 

Patterns. 
Patterns. 
Patterns. 
Patterns. 

is. M. 



Also for Schools, square 18mo. sewed, 6W. each. 

TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. 
THE KNITTING-TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 



Over 100,000 Copies of the above 13 Works have been sold. 



HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 



Printed hj John Btrakqbwayb, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, and ?\x\&ftto& Y>j Bj^tcwkxaa ,18? "SVwswMNq , I/radon. 
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How to do Three Things at Once. 
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HOW TO DO THREE THINGS AT ONCE. 

The remarks which follow may, we hope, suffi- 
ciently vindicate the right of this paper to its some- 
what presumptuous title, and merely mentioning 
that we have to thank the Guild of Aid in Home 
Duties for the suggestion itself, we will, without 
further preamble, try and show how our tlu-eefold 
aim is to be attained. 

Adopting in part Mrs. Henslow's custom of 
placing village girls in private families, where the 
mistress makes herself personally responsible for 
their training, and also that of obtaining practical 

experience in household duties for ladies in the 
same way, we propose another combination, and 
ask — Why should not a lady willing to earn a 
modest income as so-called companion or lady- 
housekeeper, after qualifying herself thoroughly for 
the duties of industrial trainer as well, advertise 
that she is willing to undertake the entire manage- 
ment of a house, and engaging girls as servants, 
and transporting them and herself into any house- 
hold where they are required, take upon herself the 
whole responsibility of the ' service/ as it is called 
abroad, of the establishment ? What a boon such 
an arrangement would be to many an overworked 
clergyman's wife, or to a delicate mother whose care 
and thoughts, so much needed by her children, 
have to be spent in household cares instead, to say 
nothing of a widower or bachelor's establishment ! 
Such a plan is no novelty ; it is already practically 
at work in large country houses, where the house- 
keeper is held responsible for all the servants, except 
the personal attendants of the family, such as the 
ladies' maids and nurses, dismissing and engaging 
them at her pleasure ; and in smaller families the 



Jwincipal objection to this plan would not be felt, 
or the absolute isolation of the mistress from her 
domestics could never prevail to the same extent as 
it docs often most disastrously in fashionable house- 
holds. She would merely be freed from the min n tc 
supervision required, where inferior servants only 
can be afforded, and her time and attention w ou ] ( ] 
be at leisure for the performance of her d u ties 
to her children, her husband, or her poorer 
neighbours. lady • 

Before trying to show how in this way a t LM1 - 
may, first, cam an honest and honourable main t, nc 
ance for herself ; secondly, do great good to ^y 
girls whom she trains for service ; and thir ^ 
confer a boon upon her employers ; it is desira 011 
to consider whether such a plan is feasible, and « 
what conditions. For instance — Will it pay the lad 
help to take such a post, and will it pay her em" 
plovers to keep her ? We think it will, and that 
even if there is rather more money actually paid in 
wages to the lady-help and her three or four 
subalterns than would secure the services of the 
two or even three inferior servants of an ordinary 
establishment, the order, regularity, and economy 
which it would be possible to maintain would be 
compensation, even apart from the immunity from 
' followers/ ' perquisites/ and the other mysteries of 
kitchen and back-stairs life, which continue to 
puzzle and perplex a mistress, even when she is on 
fairly confidential and friendly terms with her 
servants. To some ladies the utter division and 
even antagonism of interests which seem to reign 
between themselves and their servants are very 
painful, and, with the best intentions on her part, 
appear insurmountable. In the case proposed it 
would not be so. She might not, it is true, know 
very much more of the girls than of the servants 
previously kept ; but she mi^Jvi \>fc. ^^^>sk5s<^k^ 
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terms of mutual confidence with her lady-help, who, 
if she is the woman we mean her to be, will have 
the best interests both of her mistress and of her 
girls really at heart. Ladies are devoting them- 
selves to the training of the young and the reform- 
ation of the fallen in all sorts of institutions, and 
by all kinds of agencies. Why should not they do 
so in a way which gives them peculiar advantages 
over their charges, and does not withdraw them- 
selves from the privacy and comfort of home 
life? 

But to return *to the pecuniary side of such an 
experiment. We are supposing the girls to be of 
the class now placed in industrial liomes, or- 
phanages, or the children of respectable cottage 
parents starting in service. Our lady-help having 
first (and this is an absolutely essential condition, 
without which the plan must end in dismal failure) 
made herself perfect mistress of plain cooking, all 
departments of parlour and house work, will hardly 
begin with three entirely raw girls, but will engage 
one who has been out before, and perhaps two with 
less experience ; their ages may average fourteen 
and a half, one being nearly sixteen and the others 
under fifteen. She will arrange that their employer 
should supply them with their outer garments, which 
will enable her always to produce a good effect 
when waiting at table, by dressing them in a neat 
uniform ; and they should begin, say, with 4/. a-year 
wages, rising each year, on the understanding that 
they should be drafted into better places at the 
convenience of their mistress, when they were worth 
more. For her own part she would content herself 
with 25/., the sum many a companion and nursery 
governess thankfully receives, but stipulates for 
other comforts which cost little or nothing, but 
which to such a person as we are imagining are a sine 
qu& nofi. For instance, a bedroom to herself is 
imperative ; and if there is no room besides the 
kitchen downstairs, in which she can secure some 
privacy in the evening when her work is over, or in 
the course of the day when work is slack and she 
wants to read or write a letter, she must bargain for 
an occasional fire in her bedroom in winter. It 
would be impossible to detail her duties here, and if 
we did our article would become a sort of vade 
mecum of household management ; but they may be 
summed up in a perfect knowledge of all that has 
to be done in kitchen, bedroom, and parlour, and in 
method and ubiquity in doing, or rather seeing or 
getting it done. She must rise almost if not quite 
as early as her girls, see that the family are called 
and supplied with hot writer, and keep her girls 
well at w T ork in their different posts throughout the 
day. At first she will have to be a great deal in 
the kitchen, and, until the kitchen-girl has learned 
a good deal, will practically cook the dinner herself, 
with excursions into the other parts of the house to 
sec that the bedrooms are being properly treated, 
and that the dining-table is prepared for the meals. 



If she is a fairly good manager, and the girls like 
and arc willing to serve her, her duties will become 
less onerous, though she will probably always con- 
tinue to superintend the cooking of the dinner and 
waiting at the meals, even if she do not herself wait 
at table. 

We may remark that she must certainly not be 
above answering the door. As her girls get into 
their work she may have long breathing-tinies in 
the afternoons, when she will look over linen and 
mend it. She will consider the constitutions, 
mental and physical, of the young things in her 
charge, arranging for their welfare of body and of 
mind, sending them to bed early when they have 
worked hard, encouraging them to keep up their 
' schooling,' as the saying is in rural districts guilt- 
less of more ambitious lore, and giving them the occa- 
sional ' outing ' or treat which keeps up the spring 
of joyous youth so often crushed out of little house- 
hold ' slavies.' AVe need say nothing of the oppor- 
tunities for exercising a higher influence still, of 
raising the moral tone, and pointing the girls to a 
better Strength than their own in which to meet 
and do battle with the terrible temptations which 
may press upon them much more heavily in future 
situations ; nor is it well to do more than sug- 
gest the possibility in some cases of a real friend- 
ship being formed with a kind mistress, who 
possesses a soul above the petty vulgarity of caste 
distinction, and who will not hesitate to recognise 
an equal in her lady-help, if she find one in her. 
Is not service, after all, the highest earthly duty, and 
one which, well performed, will earn the sweetest 
reward ? Are there any words of praise higher than 
those promised to those who have served well here 
— ' AVell done, good and faithful servant ? ' Is not 
all service sanctified by these words ? and may we 
not do service to our Lord by any service faithfully 
performed to any fellow-creature ? 

As for training, let every woman w f ho thinks that 
such work as this might one day suit her, lK>gfin by 
using her eyes, ears, and fingers, wherever she now 
happens to be. If she can take lessons at a good 
cookery-school she should by all means do it, but 
she can learn a great deal from any servants with 
whom she may be thrown, getting leave from them 
to watch and help them in their duties, resting 
assured that, just so far as she is better educated 
than they, so much quicker will she learn, and so 
much better a servant can she become if she 
chooses. So much docs the intelligence, which is 
one of the best results of education, help in even 
the most mechanical work. When she knows her 
duties thoroughly, and can send up a well-cooked 
plain dinner for ten or twelve people, she may cast 
about for a congenial, and look out for a promising 
handmaiden's situation. "When she has found it 
she can conclude her arrangements with her staff, 
and we shall be happy to receive a report of her first 
year of work. 
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INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION AS A PREPA- 
11ATION FOR DOMESTIC DUTIES.* 

I will preface the paper I have been asked to read on 
this subject with the observation that, as I understand, 
* Intellectual Education,' in the sense in which it is here 
used, means, generally, the sort of education which 
is in favour with those who promote Oxford and Cam- 
bridge local examinations for girls, and schools where the 
Principal and other teachers are ladies who have had the 
high intellectual training to be had at the Universities ; 
the question, therefore, being, how far such an education 
fits or unfits for the domestic duties. But the term must 
also be considered as used in a restricted sense, namely, 
as confined to a part only of the complete education 
which every girl should receive : in this sense I take the 
word * intellectual ' as used to indicate that the important 
spheres of religious, moral, and physical training, and the 
forming of manners, are not embraced in the subject of 
this paper. Now this last is a most important limitation, 
and 1 tnink much of the misgiving with which the new 
education is regarded comes from a want of appreciation 
of it. Let it, then, be understood, that ' intellectual 
education,' as the term is here used, does not pretend to 
be a complete education. This cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the circumstance that its chief machinery 
is that of classes assembling for instruction at schools or 
in lecture-halls, or, in some cases, taught merely by 
letters in l correspondence classes,' as they are termed. 
Thus it leaves to parents and others the formation of 
character, the determination of the religious creed (by 
reference usually to their own religious convictions), and 
the care of health. No parent can justly suppose that 
he or she is free from responsibility by sending a 
daughter to a day school or college of the modern sort. 
If the girl proves to be extravagant or silly in her reli- 
gious views, flighty and unstable in her moral sentiments, 
weak in her character, rough and boisterous in hqr 
manners, or feeble in health from overstraining the brain, 
or from want of attention to the simple rules of health, 
as depending on food, clothing, and exercise, these are not 
sins to be laid at the door of ' intellectual education/ but, 
except in so far as they may be the outcome of a 
perverse nature, at the door of parents or home teachers 
who have sadly neglected their duties. It is only in one 
case that intellectual education can be held partly 
responsible for such evils, and that is, when the conditions 
on which alone the education is offered necessarily exact 
too much time and attention to allow of a proper regard 
to the other parts of education. But this can rarely 
happen, and when it does happen probably it is a fault 
for the parent or guardian to accept it on such terms. 

On this position, that what is called intellectual educa- 
tion is only a part of education, it seems to me that too 
much stress can hardly be laid. Young women who go 
in for the highest distinction in competitive examinations 
at the expense of health, duty, or, as I woidd say, 
manners, in the best sense of the term, as the outward 
expression of a gracious and cultured mind, seem to me 
to make a grievous and lamentable mistake. A girl who 
is morose, irritable, lumpish, rough, ungainly, slatternly, 
or feeble in health, because everything in her education 
has been neglected except the study of modern and 
ancient languages and mathematics, is a being for whom 
I want to invoke all my compassion, in order to speak of 
her with charity and forbearance. 

* This paper has been read before the Brighton Schoolmis- 
tresses' Association, 



I am old-fashioned enough to look upon the lives that 
women will have to lead as for the most part differing in 
many important particulars from those of men, and to 
hold that this difference of sphere and function prescribes 
differences in training. 

I confess to a keen appreciation of what are called 
womanly qualities ; the gentleness and amiability which 
can readily accommodate themselves to a life the future 
of which they can rarely determine, and the loving 

Satience and self-denial and capacity for attention to 
etail in domestic economy, and in social and neighbourly 
duties, which are the wife's and mother's, daughter's or 
sister's, especial contribution to the common welfare and 
happiness of her family ; and it seems to me hardly too 
much to say, that any one on whom the responsibility 
devolves of training a girl who does not make the 
development of such qualities as these one of her chief 
cares is, to quote Shakespeare, one of those ' which in all 
tongues are called fools.' 

It will readily be conceived, that with these views I 
ascribe full importance to the domestic duties, and shall 
now be ready for the consideration how far intellectual 
education is a preparation for them. From what has 
been said, it will be understood that I am going to treat 
of intellectual education upon the assumption that the 
moral, religious, physical, and what I may call social 
training, is duly attended to by those to whom the care 
of those matters belongs. 

But let us have a clear understanding what ' domestic 
duties ' are. 

I have put down in the following paragraph all that I 
can think of, and really believe the list will be found to 
embrace nearly the whole of them. If the list, as I read 
it, seems hardly consistent with the dignity of an essay 
on education, kindly excuse it as a necessary sacrifice of 
dignity to explicitness. This, then, is an enumeration of 
the domestic duties as they appear to me, and I may add 
that I have had recourse to a superior authority on the 
subject. 

General household management — furniture and linen 
to be looked after, preserved and repaired as required ; 
stores to be preserved and given out with care ; clothing 
to be looked after; stockings darned before it is too late: 
buttons sewn on ; many articles of clothing and personal 
ornament to be made ; ornamental needlework, screens, 
antimacassars, &c, to be made and repaired ; clothing to 
be sent to the laundress, counted over when it comes 
back, and the quality of the washing, ironing, and 
starching judged of ; the catering well attended to, 
requiring some knowledge of the quality of provisions 
and their prices; effective superintendence to be given to 
the cook and housemaid, involving some knowledge of 
cookery (in some families of brewing and baking), and of 
the way to clean pots and pans, plate, glass, and furni- 
ture ; young children to be nursea and taught, and old 
people and invalids to be cosseted ; in families with small 
means cooking to be done on occasion, and jellies and 
other special things to be made for invalids ; the trades- 
men's bills to be examined and checked, and simple cash 
accounts to be kept. 

Now no one values more than I do these duties. 
Most of them must be performed — all ought to be well 
done ; and if they are not all performed with competent 
care and knowledge, either there is great waste and 
extravagance, or great domestic discomfort, or more 
often both. In many instances, by personal attention to 
these duties, a better result is attained than by a profuse 
expenditure of money. I know of at least one lad^ ol 
ample fortune who more thw\ \»& T&a&sfcN** ^^ *^ 
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her daughters head-dresses and hats, with a result more 
satisfactory than the most expensive milliner would 
produce. 

^ Let it next be considered whether intellectual educa- 
tion affects the performance of these domestic duties. 
First, does it (Unqualify? I do not think any one will 
maintain such a proposition as that. 

I suppose the intellectual education confers on a girl a 
good, ready, and intelligent knowledge of arithmetic; 
some knowledge of geometry; a knowledge, not complete 
but accurate and sound, so far as it goes, of one or two 
modern languages, and of an ancient one ; possibly some 
elementary knowledge of animal and especially human 
physiology, of moral philosophy and logic, of* political 
economy, the elements of the natural and physical 
sciences, drawing, yocal and some instrumental music, 
besides the subjects of history, geography, literature, and 
the other branches of a general education ; all of these 
subjects taught in as rational, intelligent, appreciative, 
and interesting a way as the most highly-trained teachers 
can compass. I lay some stress on this, because the 
manner of teaching of this modern sort is especially 
directed to develope general intelligence, to form the 
habit of accuracy, and to train and strengthen the reason- 
ing powers. And there is reason to suppose that .such 
objects are successfully accomplished. It is some testi- 
mony to the merits of the nuxle of teaching that the 
students seem all to like tbeir work. 

Surely no one will contend that such attainments as I 
have enumerated disqualify from the performance of the 
domestic duties. No one will say that the fact of a 
lady's knowing Latin will render her incapable of judging 
whether some fine linen has been well got up; or that, if 
she is able to solve an equation, she is necessarily unable 
to make a jelly, or darn a stocking, or arrange a ribbon. 
On the contrary, it seems very obvious that the education 
must be of assistance in some of her duties : the arith- 
metic must help with the accounts ; the geometry must 
aid in the difficult and complicated art of cutting a flat 
piece of cloth to fit a human body; the knowledge of 
animal physiology must be of assistance in the nursing 
and care of children and old folks ; and all the general 
and special subjects must come in to aid in the education 
of .the young children. 

But though it is manifestly impossible to say that the 
more intellectual education is a dwpialificatUm for 
domestic duties, I can understand its being objected to as 
having a tendency to cause these duties to be ill 
performed, and that on two grounds, which I will take 
in succession. 

First, it may bo urged that it engrosses so much of a 
girl's time that she has not enough left for acquiring the 
skill necessary for the due performance of the domestic 
duties. 

Now, with reference to this, first consider what these 
duties are, and how few of them require long careful 
training in youth. Let me ask you to go through with 
me again the list of domestic duties which I have already 
given. 

You will lind nearly the whole of them are such as 
necessitate no training in youth, but only actual practice 
and reference to cookery-books and household manuals 
of domestic economy. 

There i*, indeed, one large exception, consisting of all 
those duties that require the effective use of the needle : 
for as to cookery, that, I am told by those who ought to 
know, can lx» liarnt in the cookery-schools in nine 
lessons sufficiently to enable the learner to look after the 
cook and make special dishes, it being of course under- 



stood that a cookery-book is used. As to the exception 
of needlework, I readily admit that it is a comprehensive 
and important one, though of an importance varying 
much with the pecuniary circumstances of the family, 
being much more important in a family of small means 
than in one that is well off. 

I hold it to be a desirable thing that at least every 
girl who is not sure of always having a lady's maid to 
attend on her should be sufficiently proficient in needle- 
work, not only to judge whether needlework is well done, 
but to bo able herself to make deftly and auickly repairs 
of sudden damages ; and that most girls snould also be 
able to make well and neatly those small but expensive 
things, on the skill and taste shown in the structure and 
arrangement of which their personal appearance, and the 
agreeable appearance of the rooms they occupy, so much 
depend. 

In this way, I am told, and can fully believe, great 
expense can be saved, and girls with an allowance of 
157. or 20/ . a-year could mate it go as far as other girls 
with 207. or .'JO/., or more. 

So far, I think, you will all agree with me ; but I think 
I shall part company with some when I go on to say 
that in my opinion it is not, as a rule, desirable that girls 
of the independent or professional, or higher commercial 
class, should spend much time hi making ordinary articles 
of household Dnen or wearing apparel. The work here 
is almost purely mechanical, and, I suppose, does not 
earn, especially m these days of sewing-machines, a penny 
an hour. To set an educated woman at this work seems 
almost as wasteful as setting men to work at the tread- 
mill. I do not mean to say it is as disagreeable. Nor am 
I denying that needlework is, as many ladies declare it to 
be, ' a great resource.' If there are any ladies who are 
either miserable or doing mischief unless their hands are 
busied in some manual employment, by all means let 
them ply the needle, and annually make miles of hems 
and borders, on good Dr. Watts's "principle, that 
' Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.' 

But do not let them claim to be on this account models 
of all that is admirable in womanhood. (A lady to whom 
I read this passage begs me to add, that in these last re- 
marks she does not quite agree with me. She savs 
needlework is as soothing as smoking, and not so dis- 
agreeable to others ; and that the planning and contriving 
of the heel-and-toe arrangements in knitting a stocking 
are a pleasing exercise for the mind. ' So are " double 
acrostics,'' ' I rejoin, and there our persona! controversy 
ends.) 

But before I leave the great subject of needlework I 
must defend myself against another objection, of quite the 
opposite kind. Some of my lady friends are possibly think- 
ing, 4 Why should a woman be expected to do all the needle- 
work of the family while the man is engaged in more 
remunerative work \ ' Well, I agree that there are some 
married pairs where the needle seems much more appro- 
priate to the husband than to the wife. I knew of a 
couple in Paris where the wife was the man of business, 
and managed a large family hotel, while the husband Mit 
at a frame and worked with Berlin wool. And T know 
a rosy-faced, middle-aged man very well, whom I never 
see with a pen and booKs before him without thinking how 
much more suitably occupied ho would be if he were 
nursing a baby. Still, both custom and convenience are 
such, that in the vast majority of cases the needlework of 
the household will fall to the share of the women of the 
family, and we must deal with things as they are, and 
therefore assume that such needlework as should 1» 
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done will in practice devolve almost exclusively on 
them. 

I return to the subject of tho objections that may be 
made to intellectual education as tending to cause 
domestic duties to be ill performed, and will come to the 
second of these objections. 

Having adverted, tirstly, to the objection that it leaves 
no time for training for domestic life, and thus renders 
girls less able to perform its duties, I will take, in the 
second place, the objection, that by giving a distaste for 
the humbler domestic duties it renders girls less willing 
to perform them. I think it probable that it does so, and 
I should bo very much dissatisfied with them if it did 
not. If those who know what the higher life is are 
fully contented to lead the lower life, I should despair of 
progress or improvement, and join tho ranks of those 
who look regretfully to the past for their ideal, instead 
of hopefully to the future. 

* An, mv God!' exclaims Guinevere, when the scales 
have fallen from her eyes, — 

* Ah, my God, 
'What might I not have mode of Thy fair world 
If ad I but loved Thy highest creature here ? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had 1 known : 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 1 

Is it to be expected — I would say, is it to be tolerated 
— that a cultivated woman, to whom literature or art is 
* a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, where no crude 
surfeit reigns/ who finds delight in the contents of choice 
libraries, or in the conversation of gifted men and women, 
should, without a pang, resign herself to the homely 
duties of an upper servant Y 

That is an extreme case, — the commoner one is that of 
a woman of no more than ordinary capacity, who, having 
received this intellectual education, finds the cares of a 
family encroach heavily upon the time she would like to 
give to reading, or it may be to music, or to the pursuit 
of some ait affording scope to the taste and fancy. 
Well, here is a clear case of conflict between inclination 
and duty, and that is a contlict to be decided, not by 
intellectual but bv moral considerations. 

If a wrong choice is made, that, if the fault of educa- 
tion at all, is tin* fault, not of intellectual hut of moral 
rdiK'iitioii, and therefore intellectual education is not to 
be blamed for it. It is an act of selfishness and self- 
indulgence, n» it differing in quality from the act of tho 
man who smoke.-; ond drinks when he ought to be work- 
ing, or the woman who leave.? a .^iek child un tended in 
order to enjoy lurself— .so far as that term is applicable — 
at a fashionable ' at home.' 

The objection then merely comes to this, — this ad-, 
vanced education somewhat increases one of the tempta- 
tions to neglect the domestic duties. But that in it.^'lf 
is not an objection of any weight. Apply it further and 
thi" 'w ill 1m ■ m«.'ii. One of the greatot wastes gf time is 
in leading trashy novels. It all come* of being able to 
read. But no* one would think of abstaining from 
teaching girls to rend le.>t they should thus abuse the 
acquirement. Again, English girls who do not know 
French cannot read objectionable French novels; but 
would any one seriously propose on that account not to 
let them learn the French language ? I submit the truth 
to be this : that if a woman is so placed that her child- 
ren's health, clothing, or education, must be neglected, 
or the family fall into pecuniary difficulties, unless she is 
content to give up the delights of reading and society, 
and willing to ply tho needle for hours if necesHnry— I 



would go farther and say, to stand on occasion at tho 
ironing-table, or before the kitchen fire — and yet she 
abandons herself to follow her own pleasures, intellectual 
though they 1x3 — she is just as bad as the man who lets 
his family go to ruin because, instead of working, he 
chooses to spend Ids time at billiards : they are both 
selfish, good-for-nothing creatures, and intellectual edu- 
cation has nothing really to do with the shortcomings of 
either. A woman who chooses her pleasure in intellectual 
exercitation, when her plain duty lies in the direction of 
the management of her home, is really choosing, not the 
highest, but the lowest, because her duty to others has 
claims far above those of her own enjoyment or culture. 

While admitting, therefore, tho full force of the ob- 
jections I have enumerated, I contend that the only 
practical effect which should be given to them is this : — 
In the case of those girls whose future rank and circum- 
stances in life will probably be such as to require that 
they should perform many of the domestic duties, their 
parents should see that their intellectual education is not 
so far pursued as to prevent them from learning how to 
use their needles well, and from being early trained in 
houseliold management at home. For example, to take 
an extreme case, if a farm-labourer's daughter cannot 
learn to sew unless she stops short of Latin, she ought to 
remain in ignorance of that language. 

I have endeavoured to give full effect to the objections 
to intellectual education. But such as they are — and if 
I am right they do not come to much — tho education is 
not without very considerable countervailing advantages. 
Beinember that all the means that exist for the intel- 
lectual education of women will have to be multiplied 
over and over again before they will nearly attain a 
level intellectually with men. Yet surely common sense 
suggests, that as they are to be companions of men, it is 
desirable that they should bo able in general to have 
common subjects of knowledge and interest — that till 
both boys and girls arrive at the point where education, 
ceasing to l>o general, becomes technical or professional, 
it should be for the most jwrt similar. The highest 
companionship cannot "be expected between man and 
woman when it can be said of them, 

* She knows but matters of the house, 
But he — he knows a thousand thi^^' ; *. , 

Itemember this also, that much the largest part of 
intellectual education is designed to promote a develop- 
ment of qualities and capacities not exclusively mas- 
culine, but human. Apart from the mere knowledge 
that it confers, it aims, by what it teaches and by its 
methods of instruction, at developing the general intelli- 
gence, strengthening the memory, forming habits of 
accuracy and method, and sharpening, training, and 
invigorating the reasoning powers, as well as those of 
observation. Now is there one of these objects that is 
not a most desirable one to attain for women Y I have, 
indeed, heard of some persons who have denied that 
reasoning power is important for wom«»n; but is it 
necessary to argue against those who depreciate tho 
value of reasoning? By doing so, they prove their 
opponent's case. 

I would go farther, and inquire whether the general 
increase of capacity thus acquired does not necessarily 
increase, in an important particular, the fitness for the 
performance of domestic duties. To discharge these 
effectually, no power i3 more valuable than one of 
organizing and airecting the work of others, and it is 
impossible to have gone through a course of intellectual 
training without an increase to the power of organizing. 
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Moreover, the steady application necessary for it is an 
important moral training. 

But how does experience hear out the proposition that 
intellectual education is good for women, and that it 
does not practically render them less proficient in home 
duties? I look round among those I know and have 
known, and would ask you to do the same. Can you 
not think of some who have heen honoured by the 
esteem and respect of leaders of thought and intellect ; 
authoresses whose works have received the approval of 
those whose praise was high honour ; ladies wnose wide 
information of persons and things, whose accomplish- 
ments and charms of conversation and grace of manner, 
have made them the favourites of cultured society ; hut 
who, when circumstances have required it, have person- 
ally managed their households with a thrift and care that 
could not be surpassed, or rather with a success that can 
only he explained by the (peat expansion their intelli- 
gence has received from their higher education P 

I have now treated the subject in all the aspects of it 
that present themselves to me, and will briefly state the 
conclusion to which I come, and which I offer for your 
consideration as the true one. 

Intellectual education does not disqualify a woman for 
domestic duties ; on the contrary, oy developing and 
strengthening generally her intelligence, it increases her 
capacity for the orderly and effective discharge of those 
duties. It may indeed, if carried too far, having regard 
to the condition and probable future of a girl, prevent 
her from acquiring competent skill for humbler duties, or 
create a distaste for them, which may result in their 
being neglected or ill performed; but the first is the 
result of want of sense on the part of the parents, the 
last of a moral defect in the woman herself. 

F. Meebifield. 



A REAL LADY. 

By Edward Garrott, author of ' Occupation* of a Retired Life/ 
' The Crust and the Cake/ ' By Still Waters/ Ac. 

Part V. 

(Concluded from page 56.) 

He left her. She went up to her strange chamber in 
the strange land. There was a terrible loneliness upon 
ber. She would have been glad to have her chests with 
her, to find some poor reassurance in their familiar con- 
tents. Anthony might be close at hand. lie was, in 
truth, inhabiting the nearest house, which was to be her 
future home. She could look from her window upon it 
— white and substantial, among the blight young trees of 
its garden. She could see the curtained lattice of his 
chamber. But he had never felt so far away, all these 
ten years, when night after night she had finished her 
work, often in the small hours, had looked at his portrait, 
put his name in her prayer, and sunk to sleep to dream of 
him. Olive Straight had never prayed but humbly and 
reverently, as a docile child to a wise Father. She had 
never raised a perverse will to snatch fancied blessings 
from the Divine hand. But yet she was to learn that 
there may be a greater bitterness in granted prayers than 
in denied ones. Oh, if this voyage could be as if it had 
never been, and she could find herself back in Bishop's 
Elm, doing her humble duties, enjoying her quiet friend- 



ships, living in the glory of a dream that was bo far 
better than its reality! 

She did not rebel ; she did not even give definite shape 
to the pain and doubt creeping through her heart. She 
was willing to attribute it all to fatigue, to loneliness, to 
the sudden shock generally felt when the long waves of 
the past break over a strange present. She would be 
better if she had something to do. The very leisure of 
hand and mind was so new to her, that it alone was 
trying and disconcerting. To-morrow she would provide 
herself with needlework, and have her boxes fetched, and 
make herself busy among old associations. 

So she did. She made herself very pleasant and 
friendly to her hospitable entertainers, the Grays. They 
were English people too, and Londoners, and she could 
tell them of the changes which had taken place about 
their old home, and the new railroads that had been 
made, and which of the old local celebrities were dead or 
gone away, and who reigned in their stead. In their 
turn they could not speak too loudly in praise of her 
affianced. They were not the sort of people to notice 
that she looked a little wistfully at Ellen Gray, the pale, 
dark-eyed, only daughter, about whom the mother was 
quite anxious, she was so delicate and sensitive. 

' She may grow out of it ; I used to be just so,' Olive 
said simply. 

' Mr. Bollen always said that/ Mrs. Gray responded, 
in delight. ' lie made Ellen quite a favourite for your 
sake.' 

God's will be done! Letters came from the absent 
lover. Alas, alas ! the letters were so different from those 
that had come to England. The meeting had changed 
these too. This was not the woman he had once loved. 
And his heart kept faith to its old ideal. 

' I'm afraid Miss Straight has missed you sadly, Mr. 
Bollen/ said cheerful Mrs. Gray, as, on the evening of his 
return, she met him on her threshold, coming in slowly 
and soberly ; ' for, though she's one of the pleasantest 
ladies I ever met, it's not been to please herself that she's 
been so chatty and sociable to us, and she can't help 
turning quiet at times, and all to-day she has scarcelv 
said a word/ 

Once more alone together. Hand to hand, eye to eye. 
Only for a second. His hand dropped ; his eye fell. This 
was not his Olive. No. 

1 Anthony ' — it was a low, thrilling voice, that guvo 
his heart a curious leap — ' you find me very much changed, 
I know.' 

* " Time changes a 1 things ; he'll no let them be/ " 
quoted Anthony, with an affectation of playfulness. He 
did not remember whence the words came. They had 
been echoing in his head these last few days, as bits of 
jingling rhyme will echo. Olive looked up quickly. It 
was easier to state the case in any words but her own, 
and she carried on the quotation : — 

* But I'd rather have the ither ane than this Bessie Lee.* 

There was something in her voice and manner which 
said what she meant, and which stung Anthony Bollen* 
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'What reason have I given you to say that?* he 
asked. 

Do him justice. He too had been fighting his battle 
out in the lonely bush. All these years he had been 
dreaming a dream which had not come true. But on the 
lone Australian moor he had vowed to himself to be 
faithful and honourable. He would not go back from his 
plighted troth. He would accept this bright balsam 
that had grown where he had left a tender lily. There 
might be other lilies near at hand, but he would keep his 
faith and wear the balsam, and ' make the best of it/ 

' You have given me no reason but that it is the truth/ 
she answered gently. ' I am not what you thought me. 
Anthony, let me go home.' 

' My dear creature/ he said, with masculine energy, 
but not, Olive, saw, without a sense of relief, ' don't pro- 
pose such strong measures. I leave a gentle, fragile, 
fading girl, whom I love, Olive, with all my heart and 
soid. And, after years and years, I find a fine, capable, 
heartsome woman instead. It must be a little startling 
at first, Olive. In fact, you are your own rival. You 
would not think much of my constancy if I could transfer 
my allegiance in a day. But there is nothing painful in 
the change. Far from it. Most people would think you 
wonderfully improved.' 

Most people ! Patience, patience ! 

' Let mo go home/ she pleaded. 

' You must own it's a great change/ he went on, in 
eager self-excuse. ' Fancy taking this long journey 
alone ! The timid little pet you used to be ! It's odd 
what a charm we strong, rough men find in weakness 
and softness. I cannot think where you have found so 
much pluck and energy.' 

' From doing my duty ! ' said Olive, looking at him 
with bright, brown eyes. ' God set a task and gave me 
strength to do it. And now, Anthony Bollen, God bless 
you always in everything, and I will go back again, 
thanking Him for saving us both from a dreadful mistake.' 

' And everybody will say that I have behaved very 
badly to you/ cried Anthony, bitterly. 

There was a shade passed over Olive's face. It was 
not impatience ;. it was not contempt. But it was like 
the look of a man who has to brace a comrade's courage 
against ghosts and bogies. 

' Some people will lay all the blame on me/ she said, 
calmly. ' But never mind that. If that was all, it would 
be but little.' That was the only hint she ever gave of 
the agony with which love lay dying within her. 

So set the dream of a life. It was not made into 
tragedy. People only heard that plans were changed — 
that Miss Straight was going back to England. Mrs. 
Gray told her husband that .' she thought Miss Straight 
had acted very wisely ; there was a great deal more in 
her than there ever could be in Bollen ; that, for her own 
part, she did not think much was to be expected from 
such long and separated engagements ; and that Miss 
Straight was the right woman to make a capital old 
maid, and a very happy one into the bargain/ 

Mrs, Gray never suspected any substantial suffering in 



the quiet matter-of-fact woman, who, during the day or 
two before her departure, did not forget to dry a few 
Australian flowers, because her old friend, Miss Leslie, 
kept an herbarium, and would like such an important ad- 
dition to its glories. That she felt vexed at so much 
trouble and waste of time for no result, Mrs. Gray, as a 
thrifty housewife, did not doubt, and even cast about in 
her kindly brain whether she could not do something to 
lighten such sense of fruitless toil and worry. 

' It's a pity to go home so soon, after coming so far/ 
she ventured to say, when Olive was fain to commence 
her repacking. ' If you'd stay a while longer, that 
weariful Mr. Anthony would soon be out of your sight, 
for I know he must be off to Sydney for a spell by-and- 
by. And then you might rest and enjoy yourself with 
us, and maybe stay on, and see how we keep Christmas 
among the roses in Australia/ 

' Thank you very much/ Olive answered, gently. 'But 
I should like to spend Christmas at home ; and our cap- 
tain expects to get in by that time/ 

Christmas at home ! Words have so many meanings, 
and Life gives such pathos to many a household phrase ! 

The night before Olive started on her homeward- 
bound journey, in the Ocean Star, she called Ellen Gray 
into her room, and gave her some delicate lace which 
she had bought for her own wedding, and a pearl brooch 
intended for the same occasion. ' I don't think you need 
fear them to be unlucky gifts/ she said, sweetly. ' Good 
wishes cross unluckiness, and avert any omen. Besides, 
we don't believe in omens, dear : do we ? We believe in 
God/ 

' She could not have cared much for me/ said Anthony 
Bollen, as he stood on the quay, while the ship's moor- 
ings were loosened. ' She could not have cared much 
for me, or she would never have done it. She will be 
happy enough ; she has it in herself : she will be very 
happy/ 

Somebody else knew that. 

Say good-bye to her, standing on the deck, watching 
the sun go down. The pilot noticed her standing so all 
that evening, and vaguely wondered whether it was 
homeward-bound or outward-boimd with her. There 
was a little playful child who kept running to her, and 
clasping her skirts, and she always smiled and stroked its 
hair, and did not put it away from her. 

What was she thinking about ? Of the old Bishop's 
Elm life to be taken up again, with the glory tfone off it? 
Of the kindly friendships which made such pleasant 
figure on a sweet old background, but were scarcely 
enough by themselves? Of the duties on which she 
had mounted step by step, out of reach of the homely 
happiness which had cheered her ascent? Never 
mind. 

The pilot heard her voice once. Half-singing, half- 
chanting, in sympathy with the slow, strange monotone 
of the grey sea at her feet, — 

' Paradise ! Paradise ! 

The world is crowing old ; 
Who would not be at rest and free, 

Where love is never cold ? 
Paradise, Paradise, 
'Tis weary waiting here , 
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And there she ceased. The pilot noticed it, because the 
hymn was one which his mother had taught hiin, and he 
had never heard it since. lie remembered it afterwards, 
and spoke of it. 

Say good-bye to her standing on the deck, watching 
the sun go down. 

And presently the English papers recorded in suc- 
cession — 

* Steamship Ocean Star, from Melbourne, overdue.' 

1 Ocean Star — not heard of.' 

« Part of a wreck, thought to be the Ocean Star, seen off 
the rocks at the Cape.' 

Then, at last, the paragraph — 

4 A Messaoe fbom the Sea— News of the Ocean Star. — 
A bottle containing paper was washed ashore at Algoa Bay 
last week. We report its contents that they may the sooner 
reach the eyes for which they were intended, and perhaps 
be somo satisfaction to other anxious friends of the lost. 
The following is written in pencil, on paper, apparently the 
fly-leaf torn from a book :— «* Ocean Star.— The ship is sink- 
ing fast. Dear Percy and Miss Elizabeth, there are 200/. 
in letters of credit on the Royal Bonk of Australia, and 150/. 
insurance on my life and property in the Australasian As- 
surance Office. This may be useful in saving you trouble. 
I am not afraid ; God is so good. Yours in everlasting love, 

Olive 8 . "Whoever finds this, please to forward to 

Miss Elizabeth Leslie, High Bow, Bishop's Elin, near 
London." ' 



it. 



She died royally/ sobbed Miss Elizabeth, as she read 



So she spends her Cjiimstmah at Home; and she is 
very nappy. God takes care of that. 



WORK MAXIMS. 

' Not mighty efforts but a willing mind, 
Nut strong but ready hands, 
The vineyard's Lord demands ; 
For every age fit labour He can find/ 

J. II. Clinch. 

'Ax active performance of our duties is the 
mother of a pure conscience.' 

1 Christ asks you to honour 11 im in your daily 
callings, in your evcry-day words and works. If 
you are engaged in lawful occupations leave them 
not, but ennoble and sanctify them with high 
Christian motives.' Macduff. 

' Work gives balance and regularity to all the 
movements of the soul. It drives all diseased fancies 
out of the mind. The condition, however, is that 
it shall l>e really work, not the show of it ; that we 
shall put ourselves wholly into it for the time ; that 
we shall not work mechanically nor reluctantly, but 
with our thoughts present, our heart* in it, as well 
as our hands.' J. F. Clarke. 

' Remember you have not a sinew whose law of 
strength is not action'; you have not a faculty of 
body, mind, or soul, whose law of improvement is 
not energy.' E. II. IIall. 



WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 

At a Conversazione of the Ladies' Guild, held on the 11th 
mat., by kind permission of Mrs. Francis, at 1 Old Bur- 
lington* Street, the Duke of Argyll read the following 
paper, drawn up by the President (Lady Mary Feilding), 
' to explain the working of the Society called the Work- 
ing Ladies' Guild, and to make known how far it id now 
organized and extended : ' — 

'Our Guild was designed to be, and is now, become a 
rallying-point for the army of workers on the vast field 
of suffering amongst gentlewomen. 

' It has been said that we only do what might be done 
quite as well singly and by individual effort. But expe- 
rience proves that combination and co-operation increase 
the power while extending the sphere. 

' The rapid spread of the Guild, when so little has been 
done to give publicity to its existence, seems to prove 
that it has met a recognised want. The Society has 
already developed a branch on the Coutinent, of which 
the head-quarters are at Cannes, with the Bishop of 
Gibraltar for its President; and another for the East 
Hiding of Yorkshire, with its head-quarters at Scar- 
borough. This has been formed by the vcn. Archdeacon 
Blunt, who is its President. 

' We have a partially organized branch at St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, and groups of valuable associates at Southsea, 
Brighton, and Torquay. We have now a permanent 
Office in London, at 1 1-3 Gloucester Road, 8.W., and our 
various departments are becoming more and more or- 
ganized. That for art and fancy work will have its 
depot opened immediately at 78 Buckingham Palace 
Koad, s.w. 

' The power of our Guild consists in the opportunities it 
offers to our friends and correspondents for mutual 
service and help, and our Associates are all requested to 
inform the Secretary of employment needed, and to 
report to her vacant situations of every kind. 

4 We are Associates in a common cause, to wliich each 
contributes some kind of help. Some rive money, others 
time, others advice or information. Some offer hospi- 
tality ; others teach those who cannot afford to pay for 
lessons; and I take this opportunity of mentioning that 
three eminent artists render us this great service, and one 
of world-wide fame is now training a young lady at con- 
siderable sacrifice of her own time. 

* The various forms of assistance tendered to us are all 
registered and classified according to their localities ; and 
a free registry is kept at the Office for candidates for 
employment, and for those ladies in temporary difficulties 
who require rest from laboiu*, or a fresh outlet for their 
energies. 

'It is our aim to make the machinery of the Guild as 
inexpen>ive as pu^ible, each department being self- 
supporting. 

' It is also our aim, in administering the Charitable 
Fund, to call out and meet the avistance <»f the friends 
and relations of jktsohs agisted, and to place those aided 
in a position of possible independence. 

* AH ]m.tsoiis assisted in any way must be jwraonaHy 
known to and aided by the Associate who recommends 
them. 

4 The reason is twofold : First — real personal knowledge 
is our best safeguard against deception. The Guild does 
not undertake to investigate cases as the Mendicity and 
Charity Organization Societies do ; but as we are most 
anxious only to assist the worthy, we are often obliged 
to take much trouble in investigation when the personal 
knowledge appears to us to be insufficient. 

' Secondly — As our means of help are limited we are 
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bound to keep that help for our Associates' cases, and not 
for those of their friends ; and our registry would lose 
its peculiar value unless Associates are careful to 
recommend those only who are personally known to 
themselves. 

' The mode by which we do this would be best illus- 
trated by a few cases, but our principle of secrecy must 
be kept inviolate, and we can therefore only vaguely 
intimate our mode of working by an outline of facts 
from v% hich all individuality is removed. 

' Thus we could tell of a family of four generations 
reduced to an income of less than 100/., that received 
temporary help through Associates — clothing and em- 
ployment, change of air to the seaside, an invalid mem- 
ber of the family attended by one of our medical advisers, 
sent to a hospital, visited there by one of our Committee, 
received thence into the house of another Associate, 
whose large Christian spirit rendered her willing to be- 
friend one of a different creed and church. The family 
have been ultimately assisted to furnish a house, our 
Guild meeting a grant from the Charity Organization 
Society by a similar one from our funds. 

' Again : there was a household reduced from affluence 
to semi-starvation; two of the family being invalids, 
while one tried to obtain support by work. Their 
lodgings, though unfurnished, consumed their whole in- 
come. An Associate undertook the responsibility of this 
case, assisted by two others. Food and clothes were 
given ; a subscription raised to furnish three rooms (this 
sum was met by a grant from the Guild). One invalid 
was sent to tne seaside to recruit for work, mot on 
arrival by a local Associate, who had found lodgings, 
while others lent books and showed other kindness. 
The journey there and back was paid by us, and the 
expenses there by the Associates of that branch to which 
we hud parsed on the case. 

' In addition to the above-mentioned agencies, wo have 
an Incurable Fund for the benefit of those who cannot 
gain admittance to any of the existing Homes for In- 
curables ; and we greatly desire to have a cottage of our 
own in the country for a few pressing cases, as also the 
use of some rooms in London to lodge those who are 
seeking employment or needing medical care. For these 
objects we invito subscriptions. 

' Finally, we are anxious to make it clear that our chief 
object is to gather together the scattered and unused 
kindness which is at present wasted for want of an out- 
let, and to assist the forlorn who do not come within the 
scope of the old-established charities ; but while we feel 
that any small societies and individual efforts gain by 
association, we desire to bo united only to those who 
wish for our co-operation. 

♦The Report for 1877 is now to be had of Messrs. 
Hatch ard, 187 Piccadilly, 'price l«f. It represents, how- 
ever, only seven monthsof real work, as we had neither 
Office nor Secretary until the middle of April of that 
year. It will be seen that the average of cases helped 
during that period is about ten per month, whereas now 
they average fifteen, in addition to a permanent list of 
above sixty needle workers. 

* We are glad to receive applications for matrons of pulj- 
lic institutions, governesses, teachers of all kinds ; and 
we should welcome overtures from those who wish to 
place children for their education under efficient motherly 
care. There is no office that can be filled by a gentle- 
woman that we are not prepared to supply. 

' Orders for plain needlework are thankfully received by 
Mrs. Locker on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from half-past 
ten till half-past twelve, at 80 Eaton Square. 



' Orders for art needlework may be addressed by post to 
Lady Eden, 9 Queen's Gate Place. 

'I'or painted china, or fans, or copies of pictures, to 
Lady Emily Dundas, 154 Onslow Square ; and for embroi- 
dered dresses and artistic cr.stumes to Mies Phillips, 42 
Somerset Street. 

* All other communications to be addressed to Miss 
Chapman, 11 '3 Gloucester Road, s.w., and a stamped 
envelope enclosed for reply. Post-office orders to be 
made out to Anna Chapman, Post Office, Gloucester 
Road.' 

After reading this paper the Duke of Argyll added a 
few words of kind and hearty sympathy with the 
Society, stating that his own official experience had 
strongly brought before him the amount of suffering in 
the class with which it deals, and also the value of 
organized charity. He observed with satisfaction tho 
comparatively small amount of the cost of the machinery 
of tills Society, so much being the voluntary labour 
of unpaid helpers. He ended by giving a donation 
of 2o/. towards tho London * Home/ which we so much 
desire. 

Some beautiful specimens of needlework were shown 
at the meeting, the cost of which was thought moderate. 



LADIES IN TRADE. 

It is a good omen for the moral and material welfare 
of women iu future, and a sign of the introduction of 
more sense and right feeling into their affairs, that ladies 
are now to bo found who do not .shrink from placing 
their money in small mercantile enterprises, and them- 
selves personally superintending their undertaking. The 
prejudice against anything of the naturo of a trade, and 
the dislike to even being known to Ijo earning money, 
still lingers among even the better-born of the class of 
indigent ladies, while it prevails as strongly as ever 
among second-rate and underbred persons, who cling to 
a mistaken gentility which they falsely imagine to be tho 
characteristic of real ladyhood. "When women who are 
fortunate enough to possess a small inheritance have also 
the courage to place their capital in this way in trade, 
and look after it themselves, they may often lift other 
women also above wont, while they secure to themselves 
an interesting occupation, which, as it increases their 
pecuniary resources, may enable them to be of still 
greater use to their fellow-creatures. It an ill surely be 
possible for them to keep the time-honoured precepts of 
the Church Catechism as well in trade as elsewhere, 
and by ' keeping their hands from picking and stealing, 
and their tongues from evil speaking, lying, and slander- 
ing/ set an example not altogether, we believe, super- 
fluous in that direction. Anyhow, it is surely a nobler 
way of using one's money thus to invest it, and to let 
some brain (nought and talent go with the investment, 
than to sit at home hi semi-idleness while our money 
is laid out at a rate of interest which tempts men to 
usury and dishonest practices, and we run great ri*k of 
losing it altogether. How many penniless women owe 
their poverty to their own wilful ignorance and indolence ! 
Let us then "honour those ladies who are pioneers in this 
new direction, and wish them all success. 

Want of sj>ace obliges us to postpone a full coasidera- 
t ion of this topic, and of ' The Co-operative Shirt making ' 
firm, established by Miss Hamilton and Miss Simcox at 
08 Dean Street, Soho, which is a notable instance of tho 
good which ladies may do in this way. Our object in 
alluding so briefly to-day to so large a feuy^Rfc.S&Vaxfiss**- 
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tion that two moro ladies have entered upon trade, an&V 
have opened an 'Artistic Table -Glass DepoV at 49 
Museum Street, Bloomsbury, w.c. (opposite Mudie's 
Library). "Wo understand that they would be willing to 
join to it the sale of flowering plants, if they can meet 
with any ladies in the country disposed to turn their 
attention to professional horticulture as a trade. Gar- 
dening has been recommended in these columns as a 
remunerative employment for women, by no le«s an 
authority than Miss Frances Power Cobbe; and an 
advertisement which frequently appears in this Gazette 
from a lady near Leeds shows that the idea is not a 
totally new one. Little or no additional expense need 
be incurred by ladies who already possess a scrap of 
garden, and we have known an instance in winch quite 
a large lawn was kept gay through the summer by the 
cuttings raised in a tiny spare room by an invalid lady 
and the children of the family who worked under her 
direction. 

Precarious as must be a trade dealing with such fragile 
articles as china and glass, few stocks in trade would 
appear moro attractive to ladies, requiring as it does 
delicate handling and artistic arrangement. We should 
be glad to hear of an opening for a branch depot in a 
suburban and less crowded neighbourhood than that 
great thoroughfare in which they have established them- 
selves, and we earnestly commend their example to the 
notice of our readers, both for imitation and patronage. 



FEMALE MISSIONARY WOllK IN TIIE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

No. IV. 

'Spuing is y commen in/ sings the old bard; the time 
for lambs, primroses, and other young life budding out. 
So, too, does poor human nature rise from the depression 
of winter ; our young, like the lambs, begin to yearn for 
country walks, hedgerow hunts, and grassy fields : but 
fate is stern. 'Mamma' has baby to nurse — it is 
teething; the servant has the house to clean; and 
hundreds of such-like difficulties occur to those whoso 
income is not large, and who cannot command the ser- 
vices of the treasured head-nurse and her train of 
assistants. So, poor children, they must 'keep quiet/ and 
lose the best part of the day until baby is asleep, and 
Jemima Matilda, having swept the floor with her train 
and dusted the room with her hanging sleeves, will con- 
descend to look after it. 

How many ' ladies ' are there who, by their own 
accounts, ' dote * on children, or ' delight to watch the 
mind of^the darling's opening out!' Why should not 
they take pity on tlioso ' poor little prisoners/ and call 
for them every day, and take them ' a nice long walk/ 
away from dirt and smoke, giving the poor mother the 
feeling of rest and ease, a sense of safety for her children, 
time to face the rest of the day's work, and do them- 
selves good by regular exercise? 

It is hardly credited by our daughters who ' live at 
ease/ how hard a life many poor young women lead, who 
once were as gay and bright as themselves — foremost at 
all their social gatherings, but who dropped out of the 
'charmed ring* of young-ladydom to take up, possibly 
rather unthinkingly, tho more serious duties for a 
matron. 

Too often health becomes weak, and i s family cares 
Increase, the elasticity which onco was their greatest 



ornament gives way, and the whole pose both of mind 
and body appears like elastic with the elastic all gone 
out of it — only the empty runnings left to show what 
once was there. The struggle must go on — pride 
would die before it let the world see the pinched shoe ; 
then comes the blessing of a friendly sympathy, like 
a fragrant zephyr, warming and ' cherishing ' the 
weary one. 

Cannot the old companions rally round and help 
their old friend and treat her as a friend, by easing 
some of her cares in the way we have suggested ? In 
fact, since we began this paper we have heard of an 
instance where it is already done, so that it is no Utopian 
idea. v 

Or again, how often we see a large carriage — two 'able- 
bodied men and two horses all employed to air one fine 
lady, accompanied, perhaps, only by a pug-dog ! What 
a blessing a drive in such a carriage might be to many a 
weakly lady, possibly as well born as its present occu- 
pant, but whose life is ebbing away from the loss of air 
winch she cannot walk to obtain, and which her poverty 
prevents her procuring in any other wav. Does thu 
afford no opportunity for a mission ? What a delight 
and refreshment, too, it would be to those who work 
among filthy alleys and narrow streets to be ' called for/ 
and taken a drive quite in the country or in the parks ; 
or to the sick wife just recovering from a confinement, to 
lie back among soft cushions, restfully and thankfully 
enjoying the good things sent her by God through a 
more wealthy sister, and returning refreshed and 
strengthened ; and would the owner of the carriage be 
any loser thereby ? Nay, rather might she not even be 
a gainer ? 

* # * Part IV. of tlie Series of • Papers on Domestic 
Hygiene, by a Physician,' which are appearing in tfuse 
column*, will be continued in the June * Gazette, 1 and will 
treat of « Diet considered with reference to Drink. 9 

A very interesting and practical answer to * II. B.*s • in- 
quiry, wliether it is possible to learn Book-keeping from hooks 
only, without a teaclier, will appear in our next number. It 
reached us, unfortunately, too late for insert ion in this month's 

issue. 
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We are thankful to be able to make known that a favour- 
able opportunity for the treatment of a lady addicted to 
habits of intemperance is afforded by a private Home, 
managed by a lady whoso address may be had from this 
Office, and in which there is at this moment a vacancy. 
Terms from three guineas a- week. 



Map am, — One evening last autumn I arrived at King's Cross, 
after spending the day in tho country, laden with flowers ; 
splendid dahlias of every hue, sprays of golden rod, some 
brilliant scarlet cactus blossoms, and boughs of flowering 
shrubs, made up a giant nosegay. 

My wav from the station lay through Somers Town. It 
was late in the afternoon, and the whole juvenile population 
were playing in the roads. The sight of my flowers delighted 
them. 

'My eye, there's flowers !'—* Look at them red things, 
Billy ; raver seed them 'afore I '— - * You might give ua a flora, 
mum,' 
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I could not resist, bo 1 pulled out a large yellow dahlia 
and handed it to a very dirty urchin. Then they all 
crowded round. 

4 It's my turn now.' — * Give us a red 'un,' &c. 

I could hardly pull the flowers out fast enough. I never 
enjoyed flowers so much, and 1 feel sure that in this bright 
spring weather many of your readers who have gardens or con- 
servatories, or who, even if they have neither, will not grudge 
the trouble of gathering and packing up wild flowers, will be 
glad to do something so simple to brighten the lives and 
refresh the eyes of poor little London children. Only a little 
thought and trouble are needed. To those who cannot 
themselves carry flowers into the dusty alleys of our great 
towns I am happy to supply the following list of addresses 
to whom hampers of roots and cut flowers may be sent, and 
to promise in the next number of the Gazette an account of 
the Kyrlc Society for the diffusion of Beauty, of which these 
persons are members. E. B. 

Miss Cons (Monday), Blue Hart Court, London Wall, e.c. 

Miss Cons (Tuesday), 9 Granby Place, Drury Lane. 

Miss Cons /Thursday), 29 Shelton Street, Drury Lane. 

Mrs. Corkill (Tuesday evening), 207 Marylebone Road, w. 

Miss Forman (Monday), care of Superintendent, Mrs. 
Donn, 24 Bell Street, Edgeware Road. 

Miss Scott (Tuesday), 8 Walmer Street, Marylebone Road. 

Miss Octavia Hill (Thursday and Monday), 25 Barrett's 
Court, Wigmore Street. 

Miss Hill, 14 Nottingham Place (any day), for distribution 
among District Visitors, and smaller properties near. 

Rev. James Jeakes (any day), Mission House, 28 Chilton 
Street, Bethnal Green. 

Mrs. Barnett (Monday or Tuesday), St. Jude's Vicarage, 
Commercial Street, Whitechapel. 

Miss Potter (Thursday), care of Mr. Hewett, 93 Went- 
worth Street, Commercial Street, Whitechapel. 

Miss Elliott (Monday and Wednesday), 7 Albert Buildings, 
Salamanca, Lambeth, s.w. 

4 Christine ' thanks her many correspondents for their kind 
answers to her letter in last month's Gazette, and for the 
numerous reports of the most useful Refuges and Peni- 
tentiaries, <frc, which have reached her, but she is earnestly 
desirous to impress upon them that the real object of her 
letter (of which only a partial extract was given last month) 
was to show her readers that it is their own personal exertion 
in the matter which she desires to arouse — the efforts of 
ladies as individuals when such sad cases are thrown in 
their way. If more ladies would be willing to take penitent 
girls into their service, and would devote some of that tact 
and kindness which distinguish them in their lives to the 
treatment of one individual only, they would be doing a 
better work than by merely giving their alms to support 
Penitentiaries for them. Society gives willingly to such 
institutions and then shuts its eyes and turns away. But 
after the girls leave the temporary shelter of these Homes 
what becomes of them then ? Do we take them back to our 
hearts by reinstating them amongst ourselves ? Seldom, if 
ever ! And this is what I plead for. Give them one more 
chance to save themselves, remembering Christ's own 
words — 'Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.' * 

Madam,— I have reason to believe that the Harley Street 
Home for Invalid Ladies deserves all the praise bestowed on 
it by a correspondent in your last number, but I should like 
to point out what seems to me the single grave defect in its 
organization, in the hope that by the removal of this flaw 
its usefulness may be increased, and its subscriptions pro- 
portionately augmented. 

It is, I understand, compulsory that all ladies admitted to 
the Home should place themselves under the charge of one 
or other of a very- limited number of physicians and surgeons, 
so that all patients who desire to retain the attendance of 
their ' own doctor ' are excluded from its advantage's. The 
need of skilful nursing and appropriate food in times of 
sickness can hardly be over-estimated, and it is to meet this 



want that the scheme for * Hospitals for tho Well-to-do ' has 
recently been started. It was felt, however, to be essential 
to the success of the above scheme that each patient should 
be left free to choose his or her own medical attendant, and 
I am most anxious that the poor gentlewomen for whom the 
Harley Street Home is intended should enjoy the same 
privilege. It is clear that the managers of this benevolent 
institution can only desire to afford the utmost benefits to 
tho inmates, and one would be soiry to think that the 
medical staff can be in any way desirous of a ' close corpora- 
tion.' I venture, therefore, to commend this suggestion to 
the authorities in the most friendly spirit, 

And remain, madam, yours obediently, 

LlBERTAS. 

Madam, — In your interesting and useful Gazette I do not 
remember to have seen one opening for the employment of 
women mentioned which seems to mo a very eligible one. 
This is the employment of women as Medical Missionaries 
in the zenanas of India. I have been informed lately by a 
lady who has been working in the zenanas, that if properly 
qualified women would come out they would' find ready 
admittance, and have countless opportunities of doing good 
to the poor inhabitants of the zenanas, who are shut out 
from all outer influences to a degree that is very little 
realised by Englishwomen. From the laws of their religion 
Hindoo women and children of the upper classes are entirely 
prevented from having access to medical help, and the con- 
sequence is that the mortality among them is very great. 
Just now the general feeling among Hindoos is towards 
greater education and greater intercourse with Europeans, 
so that it would seem a good time to introduce the work of 
English medical women. In Europe it will be long, if ever, 
before medical women are put on the same footing as 
medical men ; and at the best, the profession is already too 
full for the introduction of more practitioners to answer in a 
pecuniary point of view. But medical women, as alhes and 
fellow-workers with missionaries in India, would be in every 
way welcome, and would be paid and recognised as fully as the 
missionaries. Englishwomen would not necessarily be ex- 
posed to the climate to an injurious extent, as their work would 
lie in the enclosed and sheltered zenanas. B. J. P. 

Madam, — May I mention to the readers of the Gazette 
a most happy Home for children of all ranks afflicted with 
hip disease — or indeed almost any sort of chronic ailment — 
conducted by a lady who devotes to its afflicted inmates tho 
most ceaseless and affectionate attention ? Miss Jackson 
prepared herself for the technical part of her labour of love 
by thorough training in a large hospital, and her large 
sympathy and tender interest in children make her a most 
wise and loving guardian to her little charges. By receiving 
the afflicted children of gentry, she not only supplies these 
with the companionship so necessary to happy childhood, 
and so often denied them (because considered prejudicial 
to their own brothers and sisters), but their payments enable 
her to extend the blessings of her Home to the children 
of the poor and yet to render her undertaking in some 
measure self-supporting. I can only hope that all who 
have children afflicted in this way, mentally or physically, 
will make an appointment with Miss Jackson to visit her 
happy little Home at the Vine, Sevenoaks, and learn how 
much may be done to alleviate this most distressing form 
of childish suffering. y onrg obediently, C. C 



London Diocesan Deaconess Institution. — A Conver- 
sazione, with short addresses upon the nature and objects of 
this Society, will be held, by the kind permission and with 
the direct sanction of the Lord Bishop of London, at London 
House, in the middle ofJMay. Ladies and gentlemen wishing 
to attend should apply for cards of invitation by letter (or 
personally on the Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday after- 
noons previous) to the Head Sister, at the Nursery Home, 
12 Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. (opposite the 
Metropolitan Station). 
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ANY Lady of Independent Means, who wishes to take a 
part in earnest and encouraging CI1UHCH WORK in 
a Semi-Rural Parish, inhabited chiefly by working people, 
is requested to communicato with C. \V. Hyne, Vicar of 
Bierley, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

nUILD of AID in HOME DUTIES.— Wanted LADY- 
\j HELPS, to take temporary engagements under the 
Guild of Aid. Churchwomen, total abstainers, and under 
thirty- five years of age. Salary from 12/. to 207. with 
working dress. Girls over the age of fourteen received to 
train as servants. Address, with references, Superintendent, 
Guild of Aid in Home Duties, Zeals, Path. 

A LADY returning, end of June, to New Zealand, vhi 
Melbourne, first-class passenger, desires to meet with 
another Lady to share a cabin with. References given .and 
required. Address (by letter) to Mrs. 0. Parker, Post Oflice, 
Ebury Street, Piiulico. 

COMPANION WANTED, temporarily, by "aLady. Must 
be a good Needlewoman, kind Nurse in case of illness, 
useful, obliging. Age over 30. Good References required. 
Address, stating particulars, M. H. \Y., 12 Somerset Street. 

A LADY is anxious for Information how she can best 
obtain Employment as a Writer on the stall of a 
Magazine. She wishes to dispuse of some MSS. short 
poems, chicMy translations. E. C. R., 42 Somerset Street. 

YIJANTED, for a Girl of 23, who has given satisfaction in 
VV her first place, a sitnation as YOUNG-LADY'S MAI I>, 
under an experienced Upper Maid if possible. Has been 
instructed in Hairdrcssing and Dressmaking. Good cha- 
racter. Address, Miss C. Dvkkant, Rocklands, Torquay. 

AITANTED for a small Institution in Manchester, sis 
' I SERVANT to the Matron, a Young Woman of about 2."». 
Must be capable of superintending and assisting in Washing, 
Housework, and Needlework. Wages from 10/. to 1H/. 
Address Miss Edith Beevlk, Fern Hill, Chectliani Hill, 
Manchester. 

\V ANTED, situation as NURSE to Oho Child, or Under- 
\\ Nurse in a good establishment, by a thoroughly 
trustworthy young woman. Good character. Address Miss 
E. Salvin. Femhurst, Haslcmcre. Surrey. 

flUIE Lady-Superintendent of the Free Registry Offu'k, 
J_ 147 Marlborough Road. Chelsea; or Miss Ryder, Agent 
for the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants ; desires to henr of Situations for respectable GirK 
from 13 to 20 years of ago, where some interest will be taken 
in their general welfare. 

MISS OLIVER! A PRESCOTT, Instructor of the Musical 
Class in the Cambridge Correspondence System, gr.es 
Lessons Orally and by Letter in Harmony. Counterpoint, 
and Composition. Address 13 Oxford Square, London, W. 

MRS. LEWIS, Icklet on. Saffron Walden, wishes to men- 
JYL tion in the highest terms the Pasteur of Chalons-sur- 
Marnc and his Wife, who will be glad to receive BOARDERS 
desirous of improving their knowledge in French. Cheerful 
Garrison Town. Band Promenade. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
A limited number of Boarders received, sons of Clergymen 
and Officers (Indian preferred), who are carefully instructed 
in all the usual branches of a sound English education. 
Music and Languages, except Latin, optional. References 
kindly allowed to the parents of pupils and the clergy. 

For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Norfolk Yilla, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 

INSTRUCTION in the best methods of teaching Arithmetic 
to Children. Papers of directions and sample lessons 
wiU be sent by post, weekly, together with questions and 
corrected exercises. Terms, 2/. for three months. Apply 
E. P., 42 Somerset Street,- Portman Square. 



MRS. HAROLD BROWNE wishes to recommend a Lady 
ill long known to her, and who is very successful in taking 
PORTRAITS IN PASTELS. By kind permission of Mr. 
Portch, a Specimen is on view at 2fi Princes St. Oxford St. 
near the Circus. Terms for Heads, life size, from 12 guineas. 
Address, Miss Stanley, 11C Adelaide Rd., Hampstead, N.W. 

OVER 100 beautiful CREWEL DESIGNS, DRESS 
BORDERS, and PATTERNS for every purpose, lent to 
copy. Newest Outlines, Nursery-rhyme Chair-backs, Ac. 
Work linished or traced and begun cheaply. Address Z., 
12 Somerset Street, W. 

BOOK MARKERS, cut in White Vellum and mounted on 
Ribbon, for sale, from 1*. to 3*. (W. Mottoes, Designs 
with Animals, Coats of Arms, Crests, <fcc, cut to "order. 

Specimens sent on approval upon promise of purchase of 
One Shilling's worth. Address, Mis. George Eyaxs, Brid- 
port, Dorset. 

MRS. STEWART, Milliner, HI Old Quebec Street, late of 
40 Baker Street, Portman Squares supplies the Best 
Goods at Moderate Triers. An inspection is respectfully 
solicited. Ladies* own Materials made up in the Newest 
Styles to match their Dresses. Lessons given in Millinery. 

WATCHES.— Tliu best in the Kingdom, with Written 

>V Warranty for TION YEARS, Clocks and JeweUery of 

every description, at wholesale prices, are sold by MADAME 

LIN A, Working Watchmaker and Jeweller, 26 Dorset Street, 

Baker Street, London, W. 

N.R.— Two intelligent Young Ladies wanted as in or ont- 
dc»or Apprentices. 

BOARD and RESIDENCE at St. Leonards-on-Sca, Sussex. 
— A Lady olTcrs a comfortable Home to one or two Ladies. 
Terms, 2/. 2s. weekly. She would undertake the charge nf a 
Delicate (Jirl. Good references. Address, Fraulein, care of 
Miss Sehwalm, CarWirooko Road, St. Lconards-on-Sen. 
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NTEMPEKANVE.— SELECT PRIVATE HOME, con- 
_ dueted by a I.ady of long and successful experience in the 
recovery of Ladies from habits of Iiitempcraiicn. Rufeicnvcs 
exchanged. — For further particulars address, first instance, 
Y. N. A., -17 Weymouth Street, W. 

QEA-AIR, SOUTH DEVON. — TO LET, a HOUSE, 
U Furnished or Unfurnished, with or without Board and 
Attendance. Garden and Pleasure Ground. Reference. 
Mis^ A. Lowe, Warborongh Mount, Babbacoinbe. 

\TttAR Regent's Park.— A Lady wishes TO LET FUR- 
IN NISHED, a small Flat of Five Rooms to a Lady and 
servant for a month or six weeks, from the middle or end of 
May. 2.i guineas per week. Address Miss Phillips, 42 
Somerset Street. 



T SLE OF WIGHT.— The Widow of a Clergyman, living in 
1 a large Detached House, with Grounds, wishes to receive 
LADIES TO BOARD with her. Good Society. Situation 
highly recommended. Address Mrs. Wilkin k, St. Cuthbert's, 
Swanmore. Hyde. 

FiDUCATION IN HANOVER.— Frxttlein Acouste and 
J Maine Jrcii receive into their Home Young Ladies 
who wish to acquire a thorough knowledge of the German 
Language, or otherwise complete their education abroad. 

FnXrLEiN Jucn have designed a Special Preparatory 
Course for Pupils who may wish to attend the Hohere 
Toehturschiile, or the Seminar, which are in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

English Referees : Rev. G. Lance, The Vicarage, Abbott's 
Bromley, Rugeley, Staffordshire ; Rev. J. Smallpiece, St. 
Bees, Carnforth. Hanover : LcmfOrderstrasse 12. 
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The Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, but a 
copy of one of the Nos. containing it may be had from the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. for 2 Jd. in stamps. 

This List includes over 60 Convalescent Homes and Hospitals, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
including Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurses, &c 

A Guide to all Institutions established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
this year in connexion with the Woman's Gazette, but in a separate form. See Advertisement on page 80. 

I. Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Incurable Homes. III. Public Schools, Educational 

Associations, &c. IV. Penitentiaries. V. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 
Help in making this Guide sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestly requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 Somerset 

Street, w. * 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

'C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in full Address. ' M.' Men, *C Children, also received. 
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Beckenham. — St. Agatha's Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent Middle and Working Classes received. 
Chelsea. — Cheyne Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.w. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

As. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Sec. 
Llandudno, North Wales. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 21s. per week. Miss 

Roberts. 
London. — St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, s.w. 
Norfolk, Sunnyside. — House of Rest for Governesses or Ladies of small means. References required. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 10*. Apply to Mrs. IWondreth, 

lHckleburah Rectory, Scole. 
St. Leon ards-ON-Sea.— Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Gentlewomen. The Lady 

Superintendent. 1 
Tunbridok Wells. — Convalescent Home for Children, Frant. 17*. &/. per mouth. Mrs. Ladds. | 



LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOB WOMEN. 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Thorns, Hon. Sec., at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.c. 

10/. to 16V. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 55/. to 60/. and College Fees. 

IS Gs. Student's Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College, Grafton Terrace, Cheltenham. Boarders, 31/. 10.?. 
12 Gs. 25/. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. To train girls for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 62. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOB SALE OF WORK, &c. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fee,*5*. 
Commission on sales. la. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses, Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5s. Commission on sales, 
Id. in the shilling. 12 articles may be kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen's Self-help] Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 



Lupton. Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duko 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can be 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2d. 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road, Brighton. For the 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Society for Sale of Ladies Work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. Annual fee, 3s. Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Banks. 



PERIODICALS. PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

M. Englishwoman's Review. Published by Triibner and Co. ; 
and at 22 Berners Street, w., at the Office for tne Employment of 
Women. 

6d. Woman's Education Journal. The organ of the 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Office, 112 Brompton 
Road, s.w. 

Id. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street. Holborn, e.c. 

Id. Friendly Leaves. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townsend. Published by Hatchards, 
Piccadilly. 



OF INTEBEST TO WOMEN. 

Id. The Homely Friend. Containing Tales, Hymns, Recipes, 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Girls of the 
WorkingClasses. Partridge and Co., Paternoster Row. 

id. Woman's Work in the Great Harvest Field. A 
monthly periodical bearing upon the ministry of Woman in its 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other lands 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address : Conference 
Hall Office, Mildmay Park, N. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor, 
Alsager Hill, 15 Russell Street, Covent Garden, w. c. Has occasional 
paragraphs upon Work forWomen, Employment Agency at the Office. 



W ( 



'OMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lydia 
E. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains full information of the progress of the movement for 
removing the Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
copy monthly (post free for one year), It. 6d. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
28 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. Tbubneb and Co., Paternoster Bow. 



Price One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faithfull, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Priss (established in 1860 for the Emnlav 
ment of Women), 117 Pra^^sw^>'U«^ , ^ : ^ - 
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Select Agency for English & Foreign Governesses. 

FAMILIES and JTKST- CLASS SCHOOLS requiring 
efficient, well-recommended English or Foreign GO- 
VERNESSES, LADY- HOUSEKEEPERS, or COMPAN- 
IONS, are invited to apply to Mrs. Marquis (Successor to 
Miss Jane B. Cooke), 82 New Bond Street. Office Hours, 
11 till 4.30 ; Saturdays, 11 till 2. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE. 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Established for tlie benefit of necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS for NEEDLEWORK op EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies* Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <fec, always on sale. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street. 

SOME EMBROIDERED BANNERS and other Work, 
executed by Members of the Institution, will be ON 

VIEW on Monday, May 20th, from 11 to 6 o'clock. Admis- 
sion free. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 

ASSOCIATION. 

THE COMMITTEE desire to appeal earnestly to those 
interested in the Employment of Women, to support 
this Institution by Annual Subscriptions. 1002. must be 
raised by the end of June to guarantee the continuance of 
the work. A Lady has promised a Guinea, if 50 more are 
sent in by May 30th. Hon. Sec, 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square. 

LADIES having 'back numbers, bound or unbound, of 
interesting readable matter, Magazines, Monthlies, 
Quarterlies, &c. <fcc, are informed that they will be very 
useful for the Free Library and Reading Room in Betlinal 
Green, in the East of London. 

Donations will be gratefully received by Mr. G. F. Hilcken, 
Librarian, Free Library, The Hall, London Street, Bethnal 
Green, E. 

TO ANNUAL PURCHASERS OF BEDDING PLANTS. 
A Gentlewoman, thoroughly competent, having adopted 
Gardening as means of increasing her income, earnestly 
requests support. The following Plants, strong, well 
hardened, named, are sent out. Good kinds carefully 
packed. 21. 2s. orders carriage paid. Geraniums, from 
2«. &/. to 3«. ; Calceolarias, Is. 6d., 2s. ; strong young 
Fuschias, 1*. 6d. , 2s. 6d. ; Tresine Herbstein, ; Lindini, 
1*. 6d. ; Verbenas, Heliotropes, five kinds Lobelia, il*. 6d. 
per dozen. Many others equally cheap. List 3d. A few 
guinea hampers, containing 16 good plants. Half, 12*. 6d . 
Orders for these taken in rotation. M. Simcoi, 10 Helen's 
Terrace, Hunslet. 

CRETONNE SPRAYS.— 12, prepared, 2*.9d.; uncut, l*.9d. 
Best FILOSELLE, 40 Shades to ounce, 4s.; half-oz. 
2*. 3d. ; quarter-oz., Is. 3d. Postage extra. Address Con- 
stance Aymer, 10 Helen's Terrace, Hunslet, Leeds. 

N DRESS : Its Fetters, Frivolities, and Follies. From a 
Sanitary Point of View. By Lady Kniqhtlet. 

To be obtained of the Secretary, Ladies' Sanitary Association, 
22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. Post free 2 id. 







ART COLLEGE FOR LADIES, Rome; 88 Via degli 
Artisti. Terms for Board and Lodging from 60/. to 701. 
for 8 months. Single rooms to the south, 70/. ; double da, 60*. ; 
north rooms, 50/. 

There are two Studios in the house free to all. Charge 
for lessons /optional), 60 lire per month. 

During the four summer months arrangements can be 
made for studying either at Perugia or Siena, where good 
masters are to be found, and where the air is good and 
living inexpensive. 

For further particulars apply to Professor Mayor, King's 
College, London; Miss Mayor, Hon. Sec. of Art College, 
8 Gayton Crescent, Hampstead ; or Miss Phillips, 42 Somer- 
set Street. 



Now Ready. Post free for 3d. 

Part II. of the GUIDE TO INSTITUTIONS 

established for the benefit of Women and Children, about 
to be published in connexion with The Woman's Gazette 
and Handbook. 

Part H. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest. 

The remainder of the Guide will be ready in doe 
course, and will contain Lists of Orphanages, Educational 
Establishments, Penitentiaries, and other Associations 
for the general welfare of Women. These will be 
advertised in the Gazette as soon as they are ready 
for publication. 

Will be ready shortly. 

PART I. Containing Lists of Industrial 

Schools, Orphanages, Certified Schools, and Reforma- 
tories, Associations for the Benefit of Servants, Young 
Women in Shops, Christian Institutes, <fcc, Homes, <kc. 

Post free for 3d. 

Also ready, cr. 4to. cloth, 3*. 6d. (Not done in board*.) 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. Volume II. 

Conducted by L. M. H. 

Editor of « The Handbook of Women's Work.' 

Containing 15 Monthly Numbers. Oct. 1876 to Dec 1877. 

Cases for Binding and Title may also be had. 
Volume I. may still be had, cloth, 3*. 6d. ; bds. 2s. 64. 

HANDBOOK OP WOMEN'S WORK. 
Third Edition. Boards, Is. ; by post, 1*. 2d. 

HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LOKDON. 
Parte i dok & Co. 9 Paternoster Row ; and Office, 42 Somerset St. W 



By E. M. C. 

The Lady's Companion to the Work-Table. 

The following 13 Series in 6 Vols, cloth, in handsome cl. box, 15.*. 
Also Separately, sq. 18mo. illust. cl. Is. 6d. ; paper, Is. each. 



KNITTING. 
KNITTING. 
KNITTING. 
KNITTING. 



zst Series. 8o Patterns, 

and Series. 48 Patterns. 

3rd Series. 46 Patterns. 

4th Series. 4a Patterns. 

The 4 Knittings in One Vol. cloth, gilt, is. 6d. 

WORK. 1st Series. 84 Patterns. 

WORK. and Series. 45 Patterns. 

NETTING. 1st Series. 36 Patterns. 

CROCHET. zst Series. 38 Patterns. 

CROCHET. and Series. 44 Patterns. 

CROCHET. 3rd Series. ax Patterns. 

CROCHET. 4th Series. 4a Patterns. 

The 4 Crochets in One Vol cloth, gilt, is. 6V/. 
Over 100,000 Copies of the above 13 Works have been sold. 

HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 



Printed bj Joss Stbajtoiw atb, Castle Street, Leicester Square, and Published by Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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NEWS ABOUT WORK. 



VOL. III. 



JUNE, 1878. 



No. 6. 



An Account of her Duties. 

Papers on Domestic Hygione. Diet, No. IV. 

The Kvrlo Society. 

The Working Ladies* Guild. 

A Woman's Work in a French Pruon. 

' Unprotected Femalos ' and Legal Adrice. 

Work Maxims. 



C02STTE2STTS. 

The Life Choice. 
High Schools for Girls. 
Female Emigration. 
Sham Employment Aprencics. 
Higher Education of Women. 
Correspondence. — Cheap Residence* ; Fe- 
male Medical Advisers ; Work in refe- 



rence to the Insane ; Home for Female In- 
ebriates; Reform in Ladies' Dress Com- 
pany ; Suggestions to Ladies ; Home and 
Colonial College ; Book-keeping; London 
School of Medicine for Women ; Proposed 
Industrial Home for Inebriate Women. 
Gazette Directory. 



AN ACCOUNT OF HER DUTIES. 

By a Nursery Superintendent. 

In the February Gazette were given the practical 
experiences of a lady-help in a small spinster estab- 
lishment. To-day our readers may be interested 
in an equally authentic account of her life and its 
duties by a lady who undertook the office of head 
nurse. How it came to pass that she did so, happened 
on this wise. Out of our somewhat bulky post-bag 
came one day two letters, which seemed so strangely 
to coincide in their requirements that our part of 
the transaction appeared to be limited to a simple 
exchange of envelopes, and to the placing of the 
two writers in communication with each other. 
The result vw&, that shortly after the friend who 
had applied for a lady to superintend her nursery 
closed with the offer of the lady who desired such a 
post, and Miss X. was duly engaged by her as 
nurse, upon conditions very little dissimilar to those 
generally made with women of the ordinary servant 
class. 

It appears, after all, to be the social relations of 
any situation which most affect its acceptance by 
persons of a higher class. Educated persons do not 
require more or very different food from others; or,at 
any rate, if they need more meat — there being some 
unexplained but actual connexion between beef and 
brain ; or, to put it less broadly, between the exercise 
of the mental faculties and a meat diet, a school- 
master starving upon what is a sufficient diet for a 
ploughman— they eat less altogether, and the addi- 
tional expense in the quality of their food is in a 
measure neutralised by their reouiring less in 
auantity. Clothing, too, does not differ much in the 
different walks of life, and so the principal point 
to be considered by persons, of superior position in 



adopting a calling generally viewed as beneath their 
position appears to be — its assocudwns: the people 
they will have to live with, rather than the things 
they have to do. Under this head another con- 
sideration of some importance must be noticed, and 
that is — who they have to take their meals with. 
Educated persons find it possible to live almost 
entirely with their social inferiors without incurring 
any serious discomfort or loss of dignity, but the 
traditional sense of equality connected with sitting 
together at the same table, and eating and drinking 
in common, materially alters the relative position of 
the parties. Hence no lady should habitually sit 
down to meals with those socially inferior to her, and 
whom she has to govern, excepting when the line 
between her and them is so clearly drawn, as in the 
case of children, that her doing so implies no equality. 
Even as Housekeeper, it is test that she should take 
her meals alone, as the power of control over subor- 
dinates is greatly lessened by the freedom of inter- 
course and familiarity, winch is the inevitable result. 
It is this fact of taking their meals in the nursery 
with the children, or at the mother's luncheon- 
table, which makes it possible for women of superior 
position to take the post of nursery superintendents; 
and even in the former case we have known ladies 
refuse situations where the nursery-maid dined with 
the children, so strongly did they. feel this difficulty. 
No advantage, either in luxuries nor in amount of 
salary, could ever induce a lady to consort with men 
of a different class from herself, nor even reconcile 
her to associating upon terms of perfect freedom with 
the less refined of her own sex. 

But secure to a lady immunity from the unchecked 
companionship of distasteful and uncongenial asso- 
ciates, and give her the essential of occasional 
opportunities for retirement and privacy, and sho. 
will live upou humbler, fes» 4 ^sA V*. \ss»> \*s^ v^ 
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please than many servants. It is this which makes 
it more possible for ladies to undertake household 
duties at the two extremes of the social scale; — in 
large houses where they can live apart from the 
household; and in small ones, where no men-servants 
being kept, they are less exposed to uncongenial com- 
panionship, live more in the society of their em- 
ployers, and are not entirely dependent for it upon 
the servants. Of this latter class was the household 
into which Miss X. entered, and when we have pre- 
mised that she herself was the eldest daughter of a 
large and motherless family, and that her devotion 
to the interests of her little brothers and sisters had 
been the cause of her defective education and con- 
sequent inability to take the office of governess, 
we have said enough to describe the surroundings of 
our case, and to prepare our readers to understand the 
following extracts from letters written after she had 
been about a year in Mrs. Z.'s situation: — 

' Want of time, not want of gratitude, prevented my 
replying to the letter I received from you just before I 
left home ; and I afterwards decided that it would be 
better to wait until I could — in accordance with your 
request — give you some account of my "new position" 
rather than "new work;" though, of course, there is 
some difference in the work also. I find nothing in it 
which renders it unsuitable employment for a gentle- 
woman, my original opinions on the subject being so far 
fully confirmed by my experience. I am treated with 

great kindness, and I can see Mrs. does her best to 

show me that she does not think I have " lowered my 
position " by accepting the post of nurse to her children. 

' I would not, however, recommend the work to any 
lady who was not experienced, merely because she was 
fond of children : such a proceeding would result in dis- 
appointment on both sides. As there can be no stated 
hours in this work (from the nature of it) it is, to borrow 
a phrase from the servants' hall, "Never done." The 
work of a devoted mother is never completed ; and my 
idea of a conscientious nurse is, that she must, in her 
watchfulness and care, take as far as possible a mother's 
place with the children in her charge. Such a charge in- 
volves great patience, and demands a giving up of oneself. 

' The continuousness of the occupation would make it 
seem hard and wearisome to a woman unaccustomed to 
the management and constant society of children. My 
work, as a rule, lasts from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m.; all my own 
workj letter-writing, &c, being done after 11 p.m. I 
find it impossible to set aside any one evening for my 
own work, with a baby to attend to. I take all meals in 
the nursery, with the exception of dinner, the nursery- 
maid getting them ready for me, and I then wait upon 
the children myself. I have the entire charge of three of 
the children, and also superintend the others, seeing that 
the maid under me performs her duties properly, &c. I 
repair and keep in order the children's wardrobes, and 
assist in making some of their clothes. I think it would 
be almost impossible for a lady to undertake the duties 
of a nurse without a maid to help her, for the simple 
reason that a nursery, and all rooms belonging to the 
children, form a kind of small " separate establishment," 
with which other servants will have nothing to do ; so 
there is plenty of " menial " employment for a nursery- 
maid, while the " lady nurse " can devote herself entirely 
to the children. I may say in conclusion, that according 
to my views and experience there is nothing in the occu- 



pation of a nurse that a gentlewoman may not undertake 
and find a pleasure in doing, according to her individual 
capacity, for nudcing her work or duties enjoyable. The 
" position " seems to me to be superior to that of any 
nursery governess, and a nurse has certainly more 
authority, and is at least mistress of her nursery. She 
may make it a comfortable home, if she be a wise 
woman, and rule her small domain wisely and well. I 
am at present much engaged in contending against the 
effects of the mismanagement of late nurses, and in 
bringing rule and order to bear where misrule and dis- 
order prevailed before. I am afraid I have written you 
too long a letter, and I am doubtful about having' told 
you all you desired to know. I should be very glad 
indeed if I thought I could be of use to you in the 



smallest matter. 



1 Yours truly, 



a. x; 



PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 

By a Physician. 

IV.— DlBT. 
(Continued from p. 65.) 

Part II. — Drink. — Liquids form an absolutely neces- 
sary item in our diet, for the very plain reason that water 
constitutes a large proportion of the bulk of the body. It 
forms, indeed, the chief constituent of all the organs 
except the bones, being in the large -proportion of 70 
to 80 per cent of the whole body. When taken into 
the system it undergoes no change, being absorbed in the 
same condition into the veins, where it swells the amount 
of the blood, and is conveyed by the vessels to the various 
tissues. Its chief use is that of a solvent : we employ it 
in the first place to soften solid foods, so as to facilitate 
the mastication of them in the mouth. In the stomach 
and intestines it dissolves or holds in suspension the 
various forms of food, and thus permits of their absorp- 
tion into the blood through the veins and absorbents. It 
serves a similar purpose in the removal from the body 
of worn-out and waste material. Water also serves to 
modify the temperature of the body, Heat being ab- 
stracted from the system in raisin? to a state of vapour 
the water which is expired from the lungs in the breath, 
and that which, in hot weather especially, is transpired 
through the skin. By the constant evaporation of the 
latter also the surface of the body is considerably cooled. 
According to Prof. Ranke's table the quantity of water 
required per diem is 84*82 per cent of the whole diet (see 
last paper). A great deal of this is contained in the solid 
part of the food, as will be seen by the following table 
taken from the work of Dr. Parkes on Hygiene (p. 180), 
and that of Dr. Smith on Foods (p. 270):— 

Per oent of water. 
Uncooked meat of best quality, with little fat, 

like beefsteak contains 74*4 

Cooked meat, roast, no dripping being lost 

contains 54 
Bread, white wheaten, of average quality ,, 40 
Wheat flour, average quality ... „ 15 
Biscuit ... ... ... ... t* 8 

x*ice ... ... ... >•• «•• ♦* •» 

Oatmeal ... ... ... ... »» 15 

Maize ... ... ... ... ... it 18*5 

Peas (dry) » 15 

Potatoes ... ... ... ... t* 74 

Carrots ... ... ... ... n 85 
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Cabbage 

Butter „ « 

Egg (without shell) 78-6 

Cheese „ 86-8 

Milk, varies according to quality, average „ 86-7 

Cream 66 

Sugar , S 

Salmon „ 77 

White fish „ 78 

It will be sees from the above table, that even those 
articles of diet which we Are accustomed to regard as 
very dry food, such, for instance, as wheat-flour, contain 
in reality a considerable quantity of water; whilst in a 
meal of meat, potatoes, greens, and bread, one half would 
be water without the addition of anything to drink. The 
quantity of liquid food required each day will, therefore, 
vary with the diet, according as this ia composed of articles 
containing a large or small percentage of water. It 
must also vary with the external temperature, a larger 
amount being required in hot weather, when more water 
leaves the economy through the skin, and the same holds 
good with increased muscular exercise. Although the 
ingestion of fluids should be proportioned to the amount 
excreted, and to the wants of the system at the time, 
practically it is found that the excretion will also depend 
upon the ingestion up to a certain point. With a urge 
ingestion of fluids there will be a large excretion, but 
generally some is retained in the tissues leading to a form 
of obesity. Too much fluid taken into the stomach, es- 
pecially at the beginning of a meal, dilutes the gastric 
juice unduly, and so causes indigestion, so that it is pos- 
sible to drink too much even of water. But the fluid 
portion of our food does not always present itself in the 
form of water pure and simple, and this leads us to con- 
sider the large number of liquids which are used as 
articles of drink. For purposes of convenience, and also 
in order that to each may be attached the importance it 
deserves, they may be classed as follows : — 
1. Water. 
•2. Waters containing various salts or gases or both, 

and which go by the name of 'mineral waters.' 
.'1. Artificial effervescing non-alcoholic beverages, such 
as ginger-beer, lemonade, &c. 

4. Non-stimulant drinks containing solid nourishment 

held in solution or suspension. This class includes 
' milk, cream, buttermilk, and whey. 

5. Stimulant non-alcoholic drinks ; tea, coffee, cocoa, 

and chocolate. 
G. Alcoholic beverages, including beer, wines, and 

spirits. 
1 . The first of these. Water, forms of course the chief 
bulk of all the rest, the peculiar constituents of each 
being valued for their properties of nourishment, exhila- 
ration, and stimulation, or for their agreeable flavour. 
With regard to water itself it need hardly be remarked 
that it should be pure, but the limits of the present paper 
do not allow of any discussion on the various impurities 
of water. It may be observed in passing that the ' hard- 
ness ' of water depends upon the presence of certain salts 
held in solution, ' temporary hardness ' being due to car- 
bonate of lime, and 'permanent hardness to sulphate 
And chloride of lime and salts of magnesium. As carbo- 
nate of lime is only soluble in water containing carbonic 
acid gas, when the latter ia removed, as in boiling or by 
the addition of slaked lime, the carbonate is separated in 
the solid form and the hardness is removed. To this 
fact is due the furring of kettles and saucepans, and the 
furring may always be prevented by previously adding 



to the water which is to be boiled sufficient lime-water 
to take up the carbonic acid gas, when the whole quantity 
of carbonate of lime will fall to the bottom of the vessel. 
In order to know the proportion of lime-water required, 
however, it ia necessary to have the water analysed by a 
scientific chemist, and few people would think it worth 
while to take so much trouble. This chalky water does 
not seem to be unwholesome, except where the hardness 
is very great ; and as carbonate of lime is required in the 
system for the formation and renovation of bone, such 
water would serve a useful purpose in the economy, es- 
pecially in the case of rickety children. ' Permanently ' 
hard water, however, containing sulphate of lime chiefly, 
does not seem to be equally wholesome, and it is said that 
in districts supplied by water of this character dyspepsia 
is very prevalent. The greatest possible attention to the 
state of cisterns, water-pipes, and their connexion with 
the drains of a house, is necessary if we would avoid 
being poisoned by the drinking-water supplied in our towns. 
In country houses another danger lies in the strange 
tendency of builders and architects to place the well 
and the cesspool in such close proximity that the latter 
drains into the former. The contamination of the 
drinking-water with sewage is the greatest danger which 
besets us in the matter of water impurities. 

2. Mineral waters are most of them used for medicinal 
purposes, but some, which contain only a small amount 
of salts, and which are highly charged with carbonic 
acid gas, are sold in Urge quantities for dietetic use. 
Such are Vichy, Seltzer, and Apolliraris waters, with the 
artificial soda-water. The gas with which they are im- 
pregnated renders them refreshing and agreeable beve- 
rages, and where the water supply ia of doubtful quality 
one cannot do better than substitute one of them for the ' 
glass of water at dinner. 

3. Much the same might be said for the third class of 
beverages, which are all artificial, and which owe their 
popularity chiefly to their aeration with carbonic acid 
gas. Care should be taken to obtain them from a trust- 
worthy source, as some manufacturers employ cheap 
acids and 'fruit essences' for flavouring instead of 
oranges and lemons. Ginger-beer is often fermented 
with yeast, in which case it of course contains a small 
proportion of alcohol, the procest being exactly similar to 
that which goes on in brewing, viz. the splitting up of 
sugar by the action of the yeast into alcohol and carbonic 
acid gas. The amount of alcohol, however, is one per 
cent or a little more — not very great. In some parts of 
the country the poor people make 'sugar beer in the 
same way, by substituting sugar for malt. Although 
harmless enough when taken with a liniple diet, these 
effervescing drinks are apt to disagree when mixed with 
rich dishes and soups, and in fact are more fuited for 
use as cool and refreshing drinks in hot weather than as 
regular beverages. 

4. Milk, as has been seen, contains every requisite for 
food ; and for children, and for old people alao, when they 
can digest it, is a most valuable beverage. In sickness it 
ia of the utmost service, and where the powers are 
much exhausted after prolonged exercise a draught of 
milk is preferable to loading the stomach with a neavy 
meal which it is too exhausted to digest. Some persons, 
however, have the peculiarity of not being able to digest 
milk, and wherever this is the case, if illness comes on 
and the doctor in attendance orders a milk diet, he should 
be informed of this idiosyncrasy. Cream is, of course, 
less nutritious than milk, as it contains only the fat 
globules ; it is too rich to be regarded as a drink by 
itself. Buttermilk is the residue of cream after the butter 
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has been made ; it is a valuable article of diet, as it 
contains nitrogenous matter, sugar, and salts, and should 
never be wasted. Whey, too, which is the residuum of 
milk after the curd has been separated for cheese, con- 
tains all tho sugar and salts of the milk; it is a re- 
freshing beverage for children in hot weather, and often 
forms a useful and agreeable addition to the dietary of 
invalids. 

6. The two last classes of drinks are especially worthy 
of notice, owing to the fact that besides the water they 
contain, and a certain, but in most cases small, proportion 
of nutritive solids, there is found in each of them a sub- 
stance which has a special and marked physiological 
effect upon the whole system. In large quantities, too, 
these substances destroy life, so that it is of the utmost 
importance to determine, 1st, whether any, the smallest 
amount, is beneficial to the health, or otherwise ; and 
2nd, if beneficing where is the boundary-hue at which 
the limit is reached and the substance becomes noxious 
to health. In the present class, including tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and chocolate, the poison is a substance known as 
theine, caffeine, or theobromine. It has a powerful effect 
upon the nervous system, causing, even in small dose*, 
confusion in the head and tremor of the hands. To 
those unaccustomed to its use, the very minute quantity 
contained in a cup of tea or coffee is sufficient to cause a 
feeling of nervousness and tremulousness, and if taken 
at night prevents sleep. Some persons, and frequently 
those who are very little sensitive to the effect of alcohol, 
are profoundly affected by the action of tea and coffee 
on tne nervous system ; a cup at breakfast producing an 
uncomfortable feeling of nervousness through half the 
day, and a cup at night preventing all sleep. These 
persons should always avoid the use of tea and coffee, 
substituting either milk or cocoa, which last contains a 
very much smaller quantity of theobromine. Chocolate 
is a preparation from the cocoa seeds, which are crushed 
and mixed with sugar. Most of the manufactured cocoas 
and chocolates contain also starch or flour as well as 
sugar, so that the amount of theobromine in a cup of the 
infusion must be almost infinitesimal. It is plain that, 
although we may with advantage avail ourselves of the 
power of tea and coffeo over the nervous system in 
quickening the intellect and taking away the "tendency 
to sleep, there is a limit which it is unwise to pass, where 
the effect becomes injurious by rendering the drinker 
nervous, hysterical, and subject to dyspepsia. No one 
suffering in this way should take either tea or coffee, and, 
in tho writer's opinion, no one should take them more 
than once a day. 

0. The last class includes spirits, wines, beer, ale, cider, 
and perry. They all contain a liquid known as alcohol, 
whicli in its pure state is a powerful narcotic poison. 
In small doses, much diluted, it is, as is well known, a 
stimulant of the nervous system. In the case of alcoholic 
beverages, as with those containing theine, it is important 
to know the limit where the use of alcohol becomes its 
abuse, and where its injurious effects begin to take 
place. This has formed the subject of a great number 
of researches in the hands of various careful experimen- 
ters, and it appears that for women tho limit will bo 
reached at between J and 1 fluid ounce of alcohol per 
diem. This is equivalent to one wine-glassfid of the 
strong wines daily, or (not and) 2 wine-glassfuls of the 
stronger clarets, "burgundies, and hocks; # wine-glassfuls 
of tho lighter wines ; half a pint of strong ale or beer, 
such as mss r s, or of strong cider or perry ; a pint of light 
draught ale or of light new cider or perry. It is not un- 
likely that some readers of the present paper may find 



that unwittingly they have been transgressing the limits 
of prudence in the quantity of alcoholic liquors they allow 
themselves daily. For strong, healthy persons, the only 
excuse for taking alcoholic drinks is that they are plea- 
sant, as the number of robust teetotalers proves that 
the body may be maintained in a state of health without 
recourse to alcoholic stimidant?. In some cases of dys- 
pepsia, accompanied with loss of appetite and diarrhoea, 
alcohol, in very small quantities, appears to promote di- 
gestion, but in larger amounts it checks it and produces 
chronic gastric catarrh, leading to most disastrous 
results; 

Asa stomachic, beer is by far the must valuable of tho 
various alcoholic drinks, and holf a pint of mild draught 
ale is all that is needed for this purpose. A most un- 
happy idea is prevalent, that wine is the remedy par ex- 
cellence for neuralgia, and the writer has known some 
lamentable cases where habits of confirmed drinking had 
their origin with a severe attack of facial neuralgia. 
The first effect of the large doses to which neuralgic 
patients have recourse is certainly to deaden the pain, 
alcohol in large quantities always causing loss of sensi- 
bility in the cheeks and face generally, but the after- 
effect is such as to increase the neuralgia. With regard 
to this after-effect, the late Dr. Anstie, one of the most 
careful experimenters upon alcohol, remarks : ' The patient 
awakes from the heavy stupor (rather than sleep) into 
which he has l)een thrown, relieved indeed from the 
neuralgia, but tormented with the dull diffused headache 
of receding narcosis, pale, trembling, nauseated, and in a 
condition nighly favourable to the recurrence of tho neu- 
ralgia in a severe form. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
alcohol is to be administered at all for the relief of neu- 
ralgia, it shoidd be given with as much precision, as to 
dose, as we should use in giving an acknowledged deadly 
poison.' Change of air and scene, improved uiet, and a 
course of tonics, are the proper remedies to be tried, and 
not that of liillingr the pain by what is, plainly speaking, 
inebriation. It is true that in certain forms of neuralgia 
wine is a valuable reniedv, but never in frequently re- 
peated doses; and no one shoidd have recourse to it with- 
out first seeking the advice of a physician, and obtaining 
definite instructions as to the dose and time of taking the 
wine. 

Excessive tea-drinking sometimes leads to excess in 
alcohol, from the feeling of nervousness, sinking, and 
gnawing at tho stomach, which it occasions. Instead 
of adding on wine, tea should be given up. It should 
also be remarked that women subject to hysterical 
attacks should never touch wine or spirits, as thev do in- 
calculable, mischief in such cases. And all drinkers of 
tea as well as of wine* should bear in mind that, unless 
they exercise self-control in keeping within moderate 
limits, it is possible for them to ruin their health and 
spirits by having recourse, to what for them are poisonous 
doses of very powerful stimulants of the nervous system; 
and also that, in the case of both classes of stimulants, 
small and frequently repeated doses are far more injuri- 
ous than much larger doses taken at long intervals.* It 
is the habit of having constant recourse to a cup of tea 
that so ruins the nerves. It is the glass of wine rroin the 
side-table between meals that brings on that train of de- 
generative processes in the internal organs — that disease 
of the heart, liver, stomach, and so on, which Dr. Parkea 
affirms he has seen ' in women accustomed to take wine 
in quantities not excessive, and who would have been 
shocked at the imputation that they were taking too 
much, although in their case the result proved that for 
them it was excess.' — Practical Hygiene, p. 276. 
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THE KYRLE SOCIETY. 

The Eyrie Society was started in Dec. 1875, by the pub- 
lication of Miss Miranda Hill's letter, entitled * A Suggestion 
to those who love Beautiful Things,' which may be had from 
her at 14 Nottingham Place, London, W., for 2|rf. The 
work proposed by the new Society was to provide open-air 
spaces for the poor inhabitants of London ; to help in the 
decoration of Workmen's Clubs, Institutes, <fcc., by gifts of 
pictures, tiles, illuminations, <frc. ; to bring good music 
within the reach of the poorest by means of the choir per- 
formances in churches and school-rooms ; to provide plants 
and flowers for the poor living in courts and alleys ; to 
organize excursions to the London parks and the suburban 
country; to induce private persons to open their gardens 
for one or two days in the year to a selected few of the 
poor, who would appreciate them and the courtesy of 
their owners in so doing. For such purposes as these the 
Keport of the Kyrle Society in 1876 states that 65/. had 
been received, besides gifts of pictures, &c, and that three 
open spaces had been planted and furnished with scats, a 
piano provided for a Girls' Institute, and several club-rooms 
had l>een decorated. The choir had given several perform- 
ances of the Elijah, and many flowers and plants had been 
distributed. 

The first Quarterly Report for March, 1877, mentions the 
decoration of two club-rooms with fresco figures repre- 
senting tho four seasons, and mottoes from the poets ; and 
that of the Coffee Tavern, King Street, Drury Lane, with a 
bright painted border of crocuses and wild flowers, and 
ornaments. This Club numbers nearly 100, and has 
classes, savings' bank, &c. The choir had enlarged its 
repertoire with Mendelssohn's 42nd Psalm and Bach's 
motett, * I wrestle and pray,' and had given an increased 
number of performances. The June Report gives an- 
occount of parties of children taken to the Parks, the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and Museums ; of the opening of a closed 
churchyard for a garden in Drury Lane ; and the decora- 
tion of two clubs, in winch the workmen themselves took 
part. The third mentions a request of the Westminster 
Hospital for tho decoration of a ward, which is now being 
executed ; and an application from another hospital for a 
screen. 

To become a Member of the Eyrie Society it is only neces- 
sary to love beautiful things, and to seek to sltare them icith 
our neiylilours, whether by joining the choir — who practise 
on Thursdays at 14 Nottingham Place, and where soprano 
and tenor voices are needed — or to help in the decorations 
of dubs and other public rooms. Persons who do not reside 
in London may send flowers, cuttings, seeds, and roots, on the 
days appointed, to the addresses given in the May Gazette, 
whence they are carried by ladies to the very poorest districts. 
The flowers should be made up into little nosegays for the 
greater convenience of distribution ; a light cardboard box 
will carry one dozen such for 2£d. or two dozen for Ad., and 
prove a welcome addition to the lady's visits when she 
collects her rents. One lady said she had given a rosebud to 
each little maid-of-all-work who had kept her doorstep clean. 
Cuttings and plants are also acceptable. One recipient 
wrote to an unknown sender, ' How pleasant it is in the 
hard work of the East end to receive tokens of sympathy 
from the country 1 ' 

Then, as the summer comes on, those who can open their 
gardens, or who can tako parties to the museums or parks, 
will find themselves bestowing such pleasure as will repay 
the fatigue and trouble. Some, whose circumstances pre- 
vent their giving personal work, may be glad to contribute 
the money to enable others, with time and will, but without 
means, to forward the cause of beauty; and not beauty 
alone, but truth, health, and sound virtue, without which 
beauty cannot exist. We have generations of pauperism to 
undo ; let the rich try to put their relations to their poorer 
neighbours on some other footing than coal and soup 
tickets ; let us share with them our higher education, and 
show that there is something else worth spending money 



on than tobacco and beer. A man who sees daily the 
painted crocus on his club walls and the growing flower in 
his child's window will be more likely to try and spare a few 
pence to get colours, and do sometlung with his odd minutes, 
than if he had never seen anything more beautiful than the 
lamps of the nearest tavern. Except in the shop windows, 
there is little beauty for the life-long resident in this great 
and dismal city. The crowds round a print-shop evidence 
the enjoyment of the poor in art, and to direct and educate 
this natural love of beauty until it saps the foundation of 
the mean passions, and substitutes a fellowship with all men 
in the love of truth and beauty, is indeed a true act of 
ministry to our fellow-creatures ; and may we not hope, also, 
a humble following of Him who taught by parables drawn 
from nature, and who still bids His children * Consider the 
lilies,' and learn lessons from buds and flowers ? 

A Member of the Kyrle Society. 



THE WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 

Office, 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate. 
At a meeting of the General Committee, held on Thurs- 
day, May 10th, twenty-four new associates were elected, 
and other business was transacted. The Committee are 
in a position to reeoininend a Home at the seaside pos- 
sessing exceptional advantages, both educational and 
domestic, to any parents or guardians desirous of placing 
children or young ladies where both health and character 
will receive special care. The expenditure of the Work- 
ing Ladies' Guild for the year 1877 has been as follows, 
against 420/. \^s. C*/. received in donations and subscrip- 
tions for the general work of the Guild, and 107/. 8*. -id. 
given for special cases and for work ordered through the 
Office, making the total receipts, 024/. Is. \Qd. 



Items op Expenditure 


£ 9. 


d 


Grants 


• • • 


... 73 6 


6 


Work ordered through Office 


• * • 


... 12 3 


9 


Grants for Work — 








Capital Account 


• • • 


... 01 8 





Kent of Office 


• ■ • 


... 70 13 





Salaries ... 


• ■ • 


... 27 13 





Postage ... 


• • • 


... 10 


9 


Stationery and Office Books 


• a • 


... 3 12 


9 


Printing 


• • • 


... 10 18 





Incidental Expenses 


• • ■ 


... 3 8 


5 




£273 4 


2 


Balance at Office 


• • • 


... 10 3 


7 


Do. Bank... 


• • • 


... 340 14 


1 




£024 1 


10 



The Balance-sheet had been examined and declared 
correct by Arthur Warrc, Esq., who kindly acts as Auditor to 
the Guild, on the 4th April, 1878. 

N.B. — It is necessary to explain that, of the apparently 
large balance at the credit of the Guild, 110/. 12*. was 
collected for a special case, and lias since been paid out, and 
of this sum 60/. was given by the friends of tho person helped. 

Also, that 30/. has been granted as working capital to the 
Art Needlework Department, at the depot, 78 Buckingham 
Palace Road. 

The Committee have found it absolutely necessary to 
move the Office from furnished lodgings to apartments of a 
more permanent kind, and consequently an outlay for fixtures, 
Ac., has been incurred. 

Lists of the Subscribers and Donors, with the sums given 
by each, may be had at the Office, price 2J^L 
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A WOMAN'S WORK IN A FRENCH TRISON. 

An interesting account of the great work done among 
the female prisoners of Paris by Mile, de Grandprf, has 
lately appeared in a German paper devoted to women's 
■work, entitled, Die Deutsche ]foii*/rau. It is the organ 
Of the ' Verbandes Jleutscher Haiu-fmuen-Yerane,' and 
Is a periodical so kindred in nature to the Womtm't 
Gaaetu that for this reason, if for do other, a short 
summary of this article may suitably appear in these 
page*, Until we are able to carry out the long-desired 
plan of adding to DM Bamttt nf 'Uinta about Work ' a 
supplement specially devoted to voluntary unpaid work, 
such deeds of mercy as this of MUe. lirnwlpnS's can only 
find occasional and brief notice. 

The following brief report of her work is abridged 
from a translation of the paper into English, kindly 
placed at our disposal by Miss Lord : — 

There is only onp prison for women in l'aris, but, 
alas 1 it represents a large number of criminals, over 
11,400 women having passed through it in the course of 
One year, not Ion? ago. St. Lars re receives : 1. Those who 
fcre awaiting trial ; L>. Thecondemned; 3. Young girls de- 
tained for slight punishment ; 4. Women of bad character 
placed there by the police, and a few poor, who, when 
the workhouse at St. Denis is full, seek it as arefuge from 
Want. The terrible evil* resulting from such a mixture 
of classes has long been felt by (fee Presidency of the 
Police, who have frequently asked the Government for 
Separate accommodation for, lit any rale, the first and 
third of these divisions. In 18(15 the Abbe Michel 
visited the prison as a Brother of Mercy, and brought 
With him a relative, Ml!' 1 . Pauline <.!>■ UnmdjinS. It is not 
surprising that both should have at first neen horror- 
atmck at the state of things thev found, but it is a 
matter for thankfulness that, terrible as were their first 
Impressions, they were by no means paralysed by them. 
On the contrary, this brave woman determined to' devote 
her life to an effort after reform. In a month's time she 
had made up her mind on two points; first, that the evil 
tnust be attacked through the press; and secondly, that 
she herself must take charge of such prisoners as were 
released, and who were willing to yield themselves to her 
cure. 'I h il -lie did mil under-estiiuate the difficulties in 
shown by this extract from her pen : ' But if I try to 
enlighten public ujiinii it! respecting St . Lazurc who will be- 
lieve roe ? The prisoners need a friend and protector, and 
ntrong prejudices will require uprooting-. Vet nobody must 
be named, no one com plained of ; I must take the whole 
fight and responsibility upon myself, and it in a fight to ba 
fought, not only against ideas which have been accepted 
by the public for centuries, but against the Government 
itself.' 

- That she did not flinch is proved by tin article which 
appeared in November, 1868, upon ' The Condemned 
Women of St. Lazare;' and although for this she 
incurred the displeasure of the Government, she followed 
it up shortly after by two essays, which were published in 
the MonitAir. The appeal nf the hitter of these upon 
' The Work of Benevolence at St. Laznre ' was not in 
vain. Public attention and sympathy were aroused : 
gifts of linen, clothes, &c, came in; and at a General 
Meeting held Inter on, ' A Society fur Discharged Female 
Prisoners' was inaugurated. This excited violent oppo- 
Mtionand attack, and when in March, 1870, she published 
an article in the Moniteur on 'The Reforms of St. 



Lazare ; ' its columns were finally forbidden to her. All 
discussion of the subject was suppressed ; the Abbe 1 
Michel, at eighty years of age, dismissed from his post ; 
and Mile, de Grandpre" threatened with arrest. Both 
retired to the Hospital of Saint Louis, but the work of 
mercy was too firmly established to suffer complete 
extinction, although teniporarilv checked by the war. 
In November, 1871, the Mayor of the Tenth Arrondisse- 
ment set aside an official room for the meetings of the 
Society, whose object «n declared in bo the protection 
of women in danger of falling into crime, the establish- 
ment of Homes of Refuge for them when discharged 
from prison, and proper separation between the different 
classes of prisoners while id confinement. The Ladies' 
Committee have opened refuges in hired houses in dif- 
ferent parts of Paris, where thev meet and care for dis- 
charged prisoners. The Council pf the Union includes 
many lawyers and medical men, and in 1874 the work 
received right of corporation from the Prefect of the 
Police, Mons. L. Renault, with the following restrictions: 
that five days' notice most be given U to place, day, and 
Hour of their meetings; and that a very full yearly state- 
ment of accounts, together with details of the number, 
residence, and position of the members, and the same of 
the women who have been sheltered by them, should alsn 
be supplied. The foundress of the Union is the head of 
the chief office ; the management of the whole is there- 
fore in tbe right hands, for it is in the hands of the brave 
woman who has fared difficulties and conquered almost 
insuperable obstacles in a work, the painfuliies- uf « liieii 
it is nordly possible to over-estimate. 



Thirl is perhaps no moment in a woman's life when the 
is, or feels herself, more utterly defenceless, than tliat in 
which, either hy her misfortune or lier fault, ebe finds her- 
self, either in reality or in semblance, brought intoany sort of 
le^al dilemma. However just her cause, and however clear 
and good her case, the very suggestion of legal proceedings 
is sufficient to throw her into a paroxysm of distress, and 
she is ready to surrender her possessions and even iter rights 
" preserve herself from the terrible alternative of ' going ti 



. _ critical 

moment to advise her how to act. We do not believe thai 
the spirit of knight-errantry is dead, as some pretend that it 
is, in this so-called degenerate age ; and we can conceive no 
truer exercise of it than would be afforded by a kind-hearted 
barrister or solicit or nho, having either retired from practice, 
or not having yet fully entered upon it, could spare a few 
hours occasionally to assist with his experience and acumen 
some 'unprotected female' threatened by the law. and 
unable to pay for legal advice. Cases where such timely 
help might have saved not only a woman's property, but 
greater treasures still — her happiness and her peace of 
mind — are not rare, and if any gentleman would entrust us 
with bis name and address for the purpose of supplying 
gratuitous legal advice to ladies in need of it, we would 
promise that his kindness should not be presumed upon, and 
that neither should be supplied to any on.' without his pre- 
vious knowledge and assent. We know of no case actually 
at this moment to by before him, hut they occur sufficiently . 
frequent to make the possession of such a means of assist- 
ance a most invaluable resource to us in our work among 
distressed gentlewomen. 
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WORK MAXIMS. 

' It was a custom of the Parthiane not to give 
their children any meat in the morning before they 
saw the sweat on their faces with some labour. 
And you shall find this to be God's usual course, 
not to give His children the taste of His delights till 
they have laboured in seeking after them.' 

■ Employ but as many serious thoughts every 
day upon the excellent glory of the life to come as 
thou now dost on vanities and impertinences, and 
thy heart will soon be in heaven.' 

' It is " the field of the slothful that is grown 
over with thorns and nettles ; and the desire of the 
slothful killeth his joys, for his hands refuse to 
labour." " He that is slothful in his work is brother 
to him that is a great waster." Apply this to thy 
spiritual work, and Btudy well the meaning of it.' 

Baxter's Sainis' Rest. 



' Wide horizon, eager life, 
Busy years of honest strife, 
Ever seeking, ever founding, 
Never ending, ever rounding ; 
Guarding tenderly the old, 
Taking of the new, glad hold; 
Pure in purpose, bright in heart, 
Thus we gam — at least a start.' 

Goethe. 

1 Do we combine the two great elements of human 
character ? Are our public duties, the enrcs, and 
business, and engrossments of the world, finely tem- 
pered and hallowed by a secret walk with God ? 
Is our outer life distinguished like the Saviour's by 
earnest diligence in our varied callingB ?' 

Macduff. 

' Christ honours and consecrates daily industry. 
Here (Luke, v.) as elsewhere, He would proclaim 
the beautiful harmony between the most laborious 
ardour in onr several earthly employments and reli- 
gious earnestness ; that the world's dullest tasks 
and most drudging toil can be baptized and hallowed 
with the new-burn spiritual element ; and that while 
men may be "not slothful in business" they may 
be " fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." ' 

Macduff. 

' Holy Scripture knows not the modern distinc- 
tion between what is religious and what is secular. 
The Bible claims all for God : as in history, so in 
daily life. That saith of Cyrus, no Icsb than of 
Hoses, He is God's shepherd ; that bids us, "whether 
we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, do all to the 
glory of God." Those hands of Paul, whether 
weaving the tent-cloth or imparting the gifts of 
the Spirit, whether helping to lighten the ship or 
lifted in prayer for his fellow-passengers, were 
equally serving his Lord and Master.' Noreis. 



THE LIFE CHOICE. 
Sweet seventeen ! upon the shores of life, 

Its sun-kissed waves just rippling to your feet, 
But far off sounds its roar of stormy strife, 

Its harshest story murmuring music sweet. 
Time stays not, rests not — soon will turn the tide, 

And you, a woman — yesterday a child, 
For good or ill with your own hand must guide 

Your destiny across ilium waters wild. 

What do you choose P An aimless, useless life, 

For ever cruising in a still Dead Sea, 
Wearing your heart out in the ceaseless strife 

You needs must wage with dull monotony; 
Steering your course by Custom's narrow chart, 

Y'our only compass, ' What the world will say '. ' 
Having no knowledge of life's nobler part, 

With every talent wasted — thrown away ? 

Or do you choose the active and the true, 

Iiich with the freight of independent thought ? 

Right gladly done, the work God gives to do, 
Each separate gift to ripe perfection brought; 

An earnest woman, of whom all shall say— 
' She won success, and bravely was it won ! ' 

And who at last, when comes tne reckoning day. 



HIGH SCHOOLS FOR QIKLS. 
We are glad to learn that the movement for establishing 
Day-schools for Girls is eitending. ami that an Association 
lor opening Church -of- England High Schools for Girls has 
been formed. It is satisfactory to note that the General 
Committee has a preponderance of ladies upon it, and the 
name of the Chairman of the Conned — the Rev. Francis J. 
Holland— is in itself a millii ii-nt (jii'Linntce fur the character 
of the undertaking. Miss Gertrude L. Frost has been 
appointed Head Metros*, ami Il.i- now Day school for Girls 
will be opened iu October, 1B7M, at ft Upper Baker Street, 
Regent's Park. The school -lionse, gymnasium, and class- 

IWIliS. lli.'iv lniil.lill;;. will („■ .-, .;i. j-lt-ti-.l II! .llmi . HIJ.l oilier* 

to view them will then be given to parents anil frifmh inter- 
ested in the scheme, on a]i|jlir;itiuii to the Rev. F.J. Holland, 
34 Bryanskiu Street. 

Aim of the A»*ocia(ion. — 1st. To provide a solid education, 
at a moderate expense, for girle between the ages of eight 
and eighteen. This object can only be obtained by skilful 
organization, by the use of the best methods of instruction, 
and by securing an ample staff of highly -trained teachers, 
who shall have a true eulhusu-iu lor their work. 2nd. To 
ensure, as far as may be possible, a high moral and religious 
tone in the education of the nirls. This will he promoted by 
sound Scriptural teaching according to the principles of tha 
Church of England, and by the selection of teachers who 
shall faithfully carry out the intention of the founders ol the 
school. Upon the written request of parents, not being 
members of the Church of England, their children will not 
be required to attend the classes for specific religious 



The school course will include religious instruction, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, book-keeping, 
English grammar, composition and literature, history, geo- 
graphy, French, German, Latin, the elements of physical 
science, domestic economy, drawing, class singing and har- 
mony, gymnastic exercises and needlework — subject to such 
modification as the Council may hereafter find expedient. 
The work of the school will be tested by periodical examin- 
ations, and reports of progress and attendance will be sent 
to the parents at the end of every term. 

The school year will be divided into three terms, each of 
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about thirteen weeks, with a whole holiday in the middle of 
each term. 

The hours of attendance will be from 9.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 
Saturday will be a whole holiday. Regular and punctual 
attendance will be required. Special lessons in drawing and 
other subjects will be given in the afternoon. Where it is 
necessary, pupils will be allowed to come between 2.30 and 
4 p.m., and prepare their lessons in the class-rooms. 

Fees. — Entrance fee, one guinea. Fees (payable in ad- 
vance), for pupils entering the school below the age of 
thirteen, five guineas a term, and above that ace, six guineas 
a term, during their whole stay in the scnool. School 
stationery, not including drawing materials, 5*. a term. 
Payment for the next term will be required where notice of 
the removal of a pupil has not been given one calendar 
month before the end of a term. All fees to be paid to the 
Company's account at the National Provincial Bank, 53 
Baker Street. 

Papils who wish to dine at the school can do so at a 
moderate charge. Without a medical certificate no pupil 
will be allowed to return to school on recovery from an 
infectious disease, or to attend the school from a house in 
which there is, or has been, infectious disease. The Council 
reserve to themselves a discretionary power of not admitting 
a girl to the school, or of not retaining a pupil in it. 

Further details, and forms of admission, may be had on 
written application to Mrs. F. Holland, 34 Bryanston Street, 
Portman Square, W. ; who Will also give information re- 
specting boarding-houses, which it is proposed to establish 
in connexion with the school. 



FEMALE EMIGRATION. 

The following letter is from one of four sisters who 
went to New Zealand in November last, in an emigrant 
vessel. They were the orphan daughters of a gentleman 
who died before he was able to provide for his children ; 
they had been well educated, and were accustomed to all 
the refinements of life. They, however, wisely made up 
their minds to accept the gift of a free passage — and 
honestly to work for their living in a new country. The 
following simple, unvarnished tale, speaks for itself as to the 
result so far ; and is to me a great encouragement to send 
out more of the same class. Carina. 

« Canterbury, New Zealand, 24t/t February, 1878. 

* Dear Mrs. B , — We arrived here on the 14th inst. 

after eighty days' sailing. After the first terribly rough ten 
days we really enjoyed the voyage immensely; every one 
was most kind, and we were made as much of as though we 
had been first-class passengers. It was very rough crossing 
the Channel, and every one but myself and the nurse were 
sea-sick. Strange to say, I was not at all so until I put my 
foot on land. We heard afterwards there had never been 
any danger; but, of course, in our ignorance we thought 
every moment would be our last. I got up to soothe and 
quiet the emigrants, and we sang the hymn ' For those in 
peril on the sea.' The Roman Catholics all rose and im- 
plored ' Holy Mary ' for more than an hour. Some were so 
sea-Bick that they seemed to think death would be a relief ; 
but all this trouble soon passed away, and was followed by 
hot tropical weather : thermometer 94 in the shade, 110 in 
the sun. Lotty enjoyed the heat, but I must confess I did 
not. For three weeks I never went to bed at all, but laid on 
my rug. Our kind and thoughtful captain had a large 
awning erected, and under this we worked, read, wrote, and 
chatted. We had permission to use the saloon piano, and 
did a lot of practising. I did a good deal of the new crewel 
work, which I am selling very readily here, and the people 
admire it greatly, though it has already been introduced 
here, much to my surprise. We had glorious weather after 
crossing the line, and we enjoyed watching the huge foaming 
billows dashing sometimes up to the edge of the vessel ; and 



then the tropical sunsets were something superb ! I used 
to stand at the vessel's side and gaze for an hour, and when 
the sun had gone down the clouds on the horizon would 
really look so like land that I would fancy it was Richmond 
Park or Maidwell Dales, till some one came up and broke 
the spell. On Sunday I did wish to be back in tho old land ; 
but on no other days. We shall certainly know more freedom 
from care in this new land, and not have to work quite so 
hard. On the 14th we left the ship with real regret. Many 
tears were shed at tho various partings, for in tho three 
months we had all become like one family. There were two 
deaths on board, and one poor girl in consumption, who 
cannot live long : I was really sorry to part with her. We 
had many excellent letters of introduction, which are of 
great value out here, some from Bishops Abraham and 
Selwyn. Owing to this we were very favourably received, 
and are made so much of that we really do not like going to 
Wellington next week. One of our land friends found as 
lodgings, which are very comfortable. We pay one pound per 
week each for board and lodging, exclusive, of course, of wine 
or beer. 

• New Zealand is a beautiful country : Christchurch con- 
tains nearly 30,000 people, but it is a scattered place. The 
houses are all detached, except in the case of the street of 
shops. Some of the shops are equal to those in Regent 
Street. There are splendid jewellers' shops, and two drapers 
equal to Gask's in Oxford Street. Ordinary dress is scarcely 
any dearer than in England ; but little fancy goods, such as 
ribbons and gloves, arc double the price of London, in con- 
sequence of the damage they are likely to get by the sea- 
voyage. Fancy all black kid gloves five shillings a pair! 
Crockery is very dear ; you see basins marked 2s. 6tf. each 
which you could buy in the Lowther Arcade for 6rf. The 
bulk makes them dear, not the weight, as they take up so 
much room in packing, and there arc so many breakages. 
Meat is getting dearer, mutton is Sd. per pound. Bread 
cheaper than in England. Education is much thought of 
here, and colleges and schools abound. The churches 
amazed me more than anything, because I had not ex- 
pected to see surpliced choirs, <fcc. But choral services and 
weekly communions prevail, and music is, if possible, more 
cultivated than in London. The first Friday night I and Fanny 
went to a beautiful church. I almost fancied myself back at 
St. Matthias's, they chanted the Litany so well. We have 
had several callers, and one lady tells us that a friend of 
hers is so tired of the ordinary class of nurses for her 
children, that she means to try ladies, and to offer two of 
us to enter her nursery, and though doing the work of 
nurses to be treated as ladies, and have no association with 
the other servants ; wages to be 35/. and 25/. per annum. 
This is just what my two younger sisters will like, only in 
England it would not be possible, on account of mixing with 
the other servants. But here ladies do so much of their 
own work that the position of lady-help is by no means 
derogatory ; it is almost impossible to get servants, and 
lady-helps prevail. I have had a charming letter from a 
lady who knows some friends of ours in England, asking me 
to be their lady-help in the little town of Hokitikea. They 
are only three in family — the husband, a resident magistrate, 
his wife, and nephew. They arc so disgusted with the 
ordinary so-called servants, who either marry directly, or 
leave at a minute's notice, that they want a lady to share 
the work of their small house with the wife. She speaks of 
treating me like a sister, so I have decided to try how I like 
it ; if not, I have a good chance of getting into the Telegraph 
Office at Wellington, salary to commence at 27. per week 
and increasing to 3?.; but I shall prefer going into the 
family as lady-help if my health continues. The car- 
penters' daughters here object to be seen doing the washing, 
but the daughter of one of the principal residents is to be 
seen milking the cows often, and rejoices in it ! 

'Fanny is going as governess up the country. I will 
write you a further account of how we all get on by next 
mail. Write to us frequently, letters from England are so 
precious. 
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' This is a glorious land, it needs a poet to sing its beauties. 
I love it already, I only wish you were here, as I know how 
yon appreciated it during your stay. My sinter managed 
the duties of matron most successfully. The emigrants at 
the end of the voyage were far cleaner and more tractable 
than at the beginning. We had not one quarrel with them 
all the time ; every one on board made much of us. 

* Believe me, ever sincerely and gratefully vours, 

" "'L. W.' 



* * 



Any one desiring further information upon the sub- 
ject of emigration can be placed in communication with 
* Carina/ to whom this letter is addressed ; that lndy being 
willing to give the benefit of her many years' experience of 
colonial emigration to persons taking an interest in the 
subject. 



^> 



SHAM EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

' There are bona fide employment agencies, ami they 
supply a want. It saves the employer money and trouble 
to apply to an agent instead of advertising, and through the 
agent persons obtaiu employment. Unfortunately, there 
are many sham agencies, which successfully and cruelly 
swindle those who can the least afford to be plundered. 
The modus operandi is simple. An advertisement offering 
employment is inserted in one or other of the daily papers. 
A good salary is offered, but there is no liint that the adver- 
tiser is an agent. There are many applicants, and they 
have to pay an entrance-fee of 2x. Grf. or 5*., and three or 
five per cent on the first year's salary. We havo before us 
the circular letter of a sham employment agent, or " lady 
principal," who takes the commission from the employer, 
and only requires the registration fee from the applicant. 
Why the employers should pay the commission is not ex- 
plained. Of course, this is merely a bait. All the " lady 
principal " wants is the registration fee. It is a profitable 
Bwindle ; for a 7*. 6c/. advertisement will bring in from 50 to 
100 entrance fees. Having a wholesome dread of imprison- 
ment with hard labour, the sham agents work in gangs, 
some of them being sham employers. If the applicants 
become urgent they are sent to the sham employers, and, of 
course, find that the appointments will not suit. Some of 
these sham-employment agents are concerned in business 
of a most disreputable nature. We counsel all young women 
never to go near an employment agency unless they see the 
name and address of the agency in last year's Directory. 
The registration fee should be abolished, and the agent 
should be paid by commission on the a alary, and there 
would be no objection whatever to the employer undertaking 
to deduct the commission and pay the agent. If the bona 
fide employment agents would agree to this, it would be 
known that any agent asking for a registration fee was a 
swindler.' — From the 'Labour Sews.' 



Higher Education of Women. — A Home, where special 
preparation shall be made for the Oxford Women's Local 
Examination — preliminary, pass, and honour — has lately 
been opened in Malvern. The inmates must be candidates 
for one of these examinations. They would attend the 
classes which the Malvern Ladies' Educational Association 
lias organized for ancient or modern languages, English 
literature, mathematics or botany, or other classes in history, 
logic, geology, physics, (fee, for which, if there .were sufficient 
candidates, arrangements would be made. A centre is pro- 
posed for the Oxford Women's Local Examination in 1871*. 
So far as we know, this will be the only one for women ex- 
clusively, the other centres being also for junior and senior 
boys and girls. A Scholarship of twenty guineas for two 
years is offered to the candidate who shall most successfully 
pass the Oxford Local Preliminary or Senior Examination, 
and shall desire to reside at the Home for further education. 
The Principal, who would be glad to supply further informa- 
tion, is Miss Winscom, Hon. Sec. for the Malvern Ladies' 
Education Association, Ac, 



Corrcsgonbencc. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor docs not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as tin's journal is intended 
to afford opportunity for the consideration of all topics 
affecting Women's Wants or Work, contributions (which 
may include narratives) in any way calculated to further the 
end in view may be forwarded. Unless objected to, the 
receipt of these will be acknowledged in the Gazette. 

In answer to an inquiry in last Gazette respecting cheap 
and pleasant residences in the neighbourhood of London, a 
correspondent writes : — 4 There are pretty little houses to let 
in Shepherd's Bush, at from 30/. to 50/. a-year. A friend of 
mine has lately taken one of the former and finds it satisfactory. 
Shepherd's Bush is partly on gravel soil, is considered healthy, 
and is very convenient for the Metropolitan Railways.' 

Madam, — An inquiry was lately made in the Woman'* 
Gazette as to woman's work in reference to the insane. I 
enclose a paper which will show you how large and noble a 
sphere is open to those who are able to avail themselves of 
it in either paid or unpaid labour. If any of your readers 
who are interested in the subject will write to the Rev. H. 
Hawkins, Chaplain's House, Colney Hatch, N., he will, I 
am sure, forward them a copy of the paper to which I 
allude, issued by the Association of Friends of the Infirm 
in Mind, and also put them in the way of work. In parti- 
cular he is now anxious —and, indeed, has advertised — for a 
lady who would be willing and able to organize a plan for 
the assistance of convalescents. Many persons might like 
to join this Association if they knew of it. 

I will mention the different heads under which assistance 
is suggested, as a guide to any one who feels drawn towards 
the work : — 

1. By intercessory prayer. 

2. By visits to friendless patients in asylums. 

3. By writing letters to patients, sending them picture- 
cards, or any such trilling acts of kindly remembrance. 

4. By seeking situations for convalescents. 

5. By promoting Homes for convalescents, 
(i. By training and recommending nurses. 

7. By maintaining friendly intercourse with discharged 
patients. — Yours faithfully, S. I*. 

The following letter appeared lately in the Time*, and it 
illustrates so forcibly the need tliat is felt by poor women for 
properly qualified medical advisers of their own sex that wo 
cannot refrain from letting it bear its testimony in the 
Gazette for what it may be worth. It also suggests the 
great boon that may be conferred on their poorer sisters by 
those rich women who can afford, in whole or in part, to 
pay the expenses of such a dispensary :— 4 Sir, — As medical 
women arc still few in England, will yon allow mo to state 
that we have a dispensary attended by a lady who is in 
practice here, and who, without any influential support, for 
there is not a local name of note on the subscription list, 
has a large number of patients. It was the knowledge that 
many of the most respectable women of the poor allow ail- 
ments to become aggravated maladies before they will 
endure the publicity of the hospitals, or run the risk of the 
thoughtlessness of the young dispensary doctors, that led me 
to introduce myself to Dr. Eliza W. Dunbar, who had 
settled here, and ask her to give gratuitous advice to the 
poor. She consented, and for four years lias carried on the 
work, which constantly increases; she has "lately had no 
fewer than fifty-three patients in one morning. Women 
come from all parts of Bristol, from the neighbouring 
villages, and even from other towns. They express them- 
selves in the warmest terms of gratitude for the opportunity of 
consulting a lady thus afforded them; and, therefore, I 
cannot but be most anxious that no unnecessary difficulty 
should be placed in the way of other women giving like 
advantages to other towns. I feel sure that, were the truth 
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really known, the gentlemen of the PiesB and of Parliament 
would Insist that the profession of medicine should be thrown 
open to all who prove themselves thoroughly competent to 
undertake it- — I ami Sir, yours obediently, 
' 2 West Mall, Clifton, May 9. Lucy Bead.' 

This letter was followed a few days after by one from Dr. 
Dunbar herself :— ' Sib,— In a letter from Clifton, published 
on the 11th inst in your columns, my name is mentioned, 
unauthorised by me, in a connexion which requires some 
notice on my part. Miss Bead, in her otherwise able advo- 
cacy of medical women, allows herself to say that, ' the re- 
spectable women of the poor ' will not ' run the risk of the 
thoughtlessness of the young dispensary doctors.' Now, it 
ought never to be made matter of reflection on medical men 
thai some women on some matters prefer to consult a 
medical woman. As the Bristol and Clifton Dispensary 
doctors are well known to be most skilful and conscientious, 
and the reverse of thoughtless, 1 am unwilling to consent 
tacitly to a charge which seems to me unjust in order to 
support an argument which seems to me uncandid as far as it 
is based on that charge. This statement I beg you to 
publish. I am, &c. 

• Eliza L. W. Duhbab, M.D., L.K.Q.C J.I. 
' 4 Buckingham Villai, Clifton, Bristol, May 14.' 
HOME FOB FEMALE INEBBIATE8. 
Madam,- -I think this Institution deserves to be better 
known than it ia, and I therefore ask permission to give a 
very brief account of a visit there. 

I went there somewhat prejudiced against the Institution, 
but a personal inspection entirely removed such impres- 
sions. There are at present in the Home sixty-seven inmates, 
women of the middle and lower classes, admitted on their 
own application, or on the recommendation of friends — 
missionaries or magistrates. The demand for admission 
seems to be very great, and has already all but filled the 
five houses forming the Institution ; the work is carried on 
with great enthusiasm, and some considerable pecuniary 
sacrifice, by the Hon. Secretary, Charles Zierenberg, Esq., 
and the Lady Superior. 

The premises are not altogether well adapted for the work, 
but are supervised by the medical officers of the District 
Board of Health, and as far as they go nothing could be 
better arranged. The discipline is strict, but the Lady 
Superior's remark to me, that ' you shall not see one sad or 
auiky face to-day,' was literally fulfilled ; the inmates, deli- 
vered from their dread enemy, appeared well content in their 
various occupations. About thirty women were at needle- 
work, and the remainder working in an improvised laundry ; 
the bedrooms were cheerful and airy, and a well-appointed 
chapel or prayer-room had been arranged in the upper story 
of one of the houses. There is daily service, morning and 
evening, and I do not doubt that these balf-hours constitute 
a very important part of the work of reformation. 

The Second Annual Beport is just about to be issued ; but 
I was informed that of 169 women admitted only one had 
absolutely refused to submit to the discipline, and left the 
Home. Mr. Zierenberg informed me that he had found 
situations for 29 women, and that 24 of these were doing 
well in their situations. The bulk of the women had 
returned to their friends, and of these two very remarkable 
cases of reformation were reported. One woman, who had 
been convicted 167 times, had been enabled, after a year's 
residence under the wholesome restraint of the Home, to 
keep entirely from intoxicating drink, and was doing well. 
Another confirmed drunkard, of no less than 67 years of age, 
had been converted not only to sobriety but to Christianity. 
Such was the information and impressions I received 
during a very brief visit, but I hope that this letter 
may be the means of inducing many to visit and examine 
the work for themselves, and to endeavour to get for it aome 
public support, if they are able to confirm my very favour- 
able view of the undertaking. 

I am, Madam, your obedient servant, 
4 St. lleltn't Plact, E.C. W. E. Hessian, jun. 



Miihw , — A suggestion has appeared in some of the daily 
papers, to the effect that the newly-formed Company , entitled 
' The lief orm in Ladies' Dress Supply,' should aim at meeting 
another demand of the present day, and employ destitute 
gentlewomen as its ' hands.' It appears to be considered 
that a Dress Emporium, worked entirely iy gentlewomen, 
would thus kill two birds with one stone, and teed poor 
ladies while it dresses rich ones. This would, no doubt, be 
au admirable scheme, if there were the slightest prospect of 
its proving a commercial success ; but from the experience 
of aome years in connexion with ladies' work I should have 
no hope that such an Emporium would pay its way, and I 
think tho managers of all Work Societies in town or country 
wonld agree with me. The reason is this. Plain needlework 
is not considered a necessary branch of education for girls of 
the upper and middle classes. It is not taught at school, 
and after school-life is over most girls are too much occupied 
in keeping up such showy accomplishments as they think 
will add to their chances in the matrimonial market to have 
time to devote to really useful work. The consequence is, 
that when as middle-aged spinsters, or widows with large 
families, they are by some reverse of fortune obliged to 
maintain themselves, they think it very hard that they 
cannot get high pay for work that wonld disgrace a National 
school-girl of nine years old ; and in addition they quite 
ignore the fact, that speed and punctuality are necessary to 
ensure continuous employment. There is work to be had 
for those who do it well ; but the Work Societies and shops 
which need good plain-workers have their patience sorely 
tried by persons who, if they have to make six articles to 
pattern, will send home every one of the six a different size 
and cut, or who take four months to execute an order that 
should be done in one. There is hardly one lady in fifty 
of those who seek work who can cut out underclothing, much 
less a dress, economically and accurately. I have now for 
two years been acting as Hon. Sec. to a School of Dress- 
making, expressly established to afford free instruction in 
this useful art to young gentlewomen who may eventually 
have to earn their livelihood, in order to fit them for situa- 
tions in such houses of business as the New Dress Associa- 
tion, or to enable them to set up for themselves. I can 
safely say that three fourths of the applicants for our terms 
consider even six months too long an apprenticeship for a 
girl before she receives any pay, and older women consider 
themselves worth at least 10s. a- week, even if they cannot 
make a buttonhole or overcast a seam in the proper manner. 
We have also classes for instruction in cutting out dresses 
and plain work, and it is matter for regret that they are not 
more largely attended. The remedy that I would suggest 
for this* incompetency amongst ladies in the matter of needle- 
work is, that parents should see that their daughters are 
properly instructed whilst they are young, and that girla 
who have no taste for music and drawing should not be 
compelled to acquire these arts, but should have whatever 
latent capabilities they may have for practical work fully 
developed and encouraged. It would be welt if Upper and 
Middle-class Schools followed the praiseworthy example of 
the London School Board, and organized exhibitions of 
needlework with prizes for excellence in the various branches. 
Apologising for the length of this letter, 

I remain, Madam, your obedient servant, 

M. E. Phillips. 

42 Somerset Street, Port matt Square. 

Madam, — May I be permitted, in reference to the article 
• How to do Three Things at Once,' to make the following 
suggestions, which have, I think, a practical bearing on the 
subject? Lady-housekeepers, helps, and companions, are 
generally hired by the year, but I think the demand for 
them would greatly increase if, like holiday governesses, 
they were willing to take engagements by the month. A 
competent person for such a situation as I have in view 
should not be under twenty-five years of age, and should be 
able to produce a certificate of efficiency from some well- 
known school of cookery. Would it not often be very much 
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to the advantage of middle-class families of small means to 
engage such a lady aa this by the month, to give practical 
advice hi the art of housekeeping, the regulation of the 
expenses, Ac., to the mistress, and possibly also some prac- 
tical instructions in cookery or new dishes to the cook 7 II 
the lady-help were at all capable, she could easily have given 
"by the end of two months sufficient practical instruction, 
either to the lady of the house, her daughters, or her 
servants to help the family considerably on their way. 
Many who might object to a lady-help aa a permanency, 
■would not do so if tiny could engage the sen-ices of a ' help' 
lor a stated time only. The remuneration I should suggest 
for such an engagement wonld be never less than ni. a- 
xnonth, board, lodging, and washing included, and travelling 
expenses one way. X. F. 

Dear Macau, — May I mention to any readers of the 
article in the April f^i.-erd'. entitled ' How to do Tlirec Things 
at Once,' that the threefold system advocated in it is working 
at this present moment under our Guild, and that we liavo 
plenty of such posts at our disposal could we but find ladies 
capable of filling them t I do not believe one in a hundred 
would be so capable without special training, which special 
training we give free ol charge for three months, with board 
and washing. We have been successful in isjIi .-..liu-inn this 
system already, and if you would really care to know the 
result I will ask one of our matrons to send it you at the 
year's end. I am, yours very faithfully, 

Zeatt Rectory, 1 Hay, 1878. 8tj8ax Henbi,ow. 

Madam, — I do not remember to have seen in the 
Woman'* tlaiette any notice of the Non-liovernment Depart- 
ment of the Home and Colonial College. I think that per- 
haps yon may like to hear especially about one branch of 
the department. Students are admitted for periods of even 
three mouths who have finished their own school education, 
And are anxious to obtain insi ruction and practice in the art 
of teaching. They may attend the whole day, from 9.30 to 
6 p.m., and attend any of the lessons given to adult 
students, besides being allowed to observe the teaching in 
the schools ami ir-wivin;: «|n\ i.il h-soiis in f h . ■ art "[ 
teaching, and having op|nirt unities of writing sketches of 
lessons and teaching under criticism. A room is provided 
for their use during the time that they are not in the class- 
rooms or school*, and another where every convenience is 
to be had for those who like to bring their luncheon with 
them. The class is under the superintendence of a lady 
who endeavours to meet the special object of each student. 
Several former students are now in good positions in high 
•schools and other schools-, tome are engaged in mission 
work at home or abroad, and others are teaching in their 
own or private families. The feu is for three months, W,j 
for six months, 8!.; for ono year. Int.. und this includes a 
choice of any of the following subjects :— Arithmetic, Draw- 
ing, Singing, Scripture History, the English Language, 
Natural History, Physiology, <te., besides the special subject 
(or which such students are supposed to come — the art of 
teaching, in theory and practice. For joining German and 
French classes, and for music, citra fees are charged. 

1 Sandringtmm Gardens, fcaliwj. P. E. Havksschoft. 

[In connexion with this letter, we would draw attention to 
an advertisement which appears on page 96, and which is a 
fair specimen of numerous similar posts, by which women 
past youth, but with some energy and teaching power, may 
snake for themselves a small independence, provided they can 
either live upon 401. a-year, rent free, or liave a few pounds of 
income to make it pu.s-.ihl'.' fur them to do so. We are fre- 
quently applied to for candidates for such a post as that 
Offered by the Rev. Newton Heole, and as these schools ore 
supported by private patronage, the sympathy and counte- 
nance of those who are interested n them may generally bo 
reckoned upon. But some previous training in class teaching 
is essential, and it can be gat in the best form possible in 
the way indicated by our correspondent. St. Mary's Hall, 
Cheltenluun, has also, we believe, a non- government class 



for short periods of training, and this also may be the caw 
in other female training colleges.— Ed.] 

Deab Madam,— I see in the Gazette for April that your 
correspondent ' H. B.' desires to know if book-keeping can 
be learned alone and unaided. I have lately interested 
myself in studying it, and can thereforo place my experience 
at her disposal. A business man supplied me with the 

S roper books, which nrc l!i»\k-k> : spin-i !•;/ H ingle Entry, by 
i. Inglis, published by W. and K. Chambers, London and 
Edinburgh, and two huge MS. books, which contain all the 
various books used in book-keeping. These are called Set 
of Hilled Books for ISook-ketping by Single Entry, Book I. 
and Book IX They cost In. 3d., and are also published by 
Chambers. All these books belong to Chamber*' Educational 
Course. 

These hooks teach Single Entry thoroughly, and give 
some idea of Double Entry ; indeed they have made it so 
plain to me, that 1 think there is no need to get the further 
course of books which go thoroughly into 1'oiiUe Baity, 
But, of course, this would be necessary for persons in- 
tending to keep a set of books in an office or shop. 

And now a word as to the difficulties of book-keeping. 
When 1 began I read the first few pages of my book, and 
tried to loam the rules by heart, and aa long as I did that 
I (hi i ill ii very diMici;!: - imli -A. qniie ln.»[it-lt---f ly --o. Iii.it it 
all smoothed itself out when I began to make the entries in 
the MS. books, according to the directions given. The 
Frui-. .-[xiNorKin is the ledger. It is not in the least difficult 
to do the mechanical work— that only needs accuracy and 
neatness, us all arithmetic docs ; the difficulty lies in tho- 
roughly apprehending the reason icby this or that is done. 

I did not learn book-keeping unite unaided. Whenever I 
thought I could not understand anything I wrote down my 
difficulty, and asked my business friend when the oppor- 
tunity offered. Meanwhile I worked on alone; and often 
when I looked over my paper of questions I found myself, 
able to answer some of them, and should doubtless have 
found them all grow clear hod I gone on to the end alone. 
I had four lessons from my friend — that is, answers to my 
questions. But I am persuaded that i arsons could teach 
themselves without any such referee. When one can have 
help for the asking, it needs more than a common amount 
of perseverance ami th termination to do without it. I must 
add, that the principles of interest and discount should also 
in- acquired. 

Hoping I have- satisfactorily answored ' H. B.'s ' questions, 
1 am, yours truly, K. B. 

Clifton. 

Mad An,— It may interest ' B. J. P.' to learn that several 
ladies are now tviiij.' thoion^hly i mi nod us physicians at the 
London School of Medicine for Women, with a view of 
undertaking work in the Indian Zenanas ; and (so far as it 
is in any case wise to unite in one person two such arduous 
catlings) no doubt they will find very useful work as medical 



ipondent is, however, evidently ignorant of 
facts when she writes that ' it will be long, if ever, before 
medical women art- put on the same footing as medical men 
in Europe.' In this country eight women are already on 
the Register, and are therefore legally on an tonality with 
any medical man in England, and in the amount of practice 
they obtain most of them have very greatly the advantage 
over men of the same standing in the profession. 

By all means let those go to India who will, but let no 
ono fancy that there is not a wide field and large demand 
for medical women in England, and indeed in most of the 
other countries of civilised Europe. Nor is it true that the 
medical profession is too full to offer good prospects to new- 
comers. Its numbers have by no means kept pace of late 
years with the increase of population, and the openings into 

it-; inl'li- f.ii- tliOfiini;lii,v ■ ■! i.-io, -1 .i.'ii-ili- i.if title 1 :■■;■■; were 

probably never better than they are now. 

I am, Madam, yours obediently, 

A Phthicimi. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY FOR WOMEN in connec- 
tion with the Woman's Gazette. Terms: Correspon- 
dence, and Registration Fee, 1*. On an engagement being 
concluded, a Fee of 5*. will be charged to each party. For 
Domestic Servants, an Engagement Fee of 2s. 6tf. will be 
charged to the Employers. Office hours, 11 till 5 o'clock. 
Saturdays, 11 till 2. Address Miss Piiillips, 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

A REALLY nice GOVERNESS required for a Family 
living in South Wales, to Educate and judiciously 
Manage Children from 6 to 13 years of age. Good English, 
Latin, French, German, Music, and Drawing. Salary, 501. 
Address B. C. 

WILL any Lady Help the Daughter of a Naval Officer, 
who is laid up from the effects of Rheumatic Fever, 
and unable to do anything for her own living ? Help thank- 
fully received by Miss A. R. Bramston, Deanery, Winchester. 

WANTED for a small Institution in Manchester, as 
SERVANT to the Matron, a Young Woman of about 25. 
Must be capable of superintending and assisting in Washing, 
Housework, and Needlework. Wages from 16/. to IB/. 
Address Miss Editii Beever, Fern Hill, Chectham Hill, 
Manchester. 

THE Lady- Superintendent of the Free Registry Office, 
147 Marlborough Road, Chelsea ; or Miss Ryder, Agent 
for the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants ; desires to hear of Situations for respectable Girls, 
from 13 to 20 years of age, where some interest will be taken 
in their general welfare. 



MISS OLIVERIA PRESCOTT, Instructor of the Musical 
111 Class in the Cambridge Correspondence System, gives 
Lessons Orally and by Letter in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
and Composition. Address 13 Oxford Square, London, W. 



PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
A limited number of Boarders received, sons of Clergymen 
and Officers (Indian preferred), who are carefully instructed 
in all the usual branches of a sound English education. 
Music and Languages, except Latin, optional. References 
kindly allowed to the parents of pupils and the clergy. 

For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Norfolk Villa, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 



A LADY is desirous of a HOME for some months in lieu 
of her Services as Companion, or Reader and Amanuensis. 
No Salary. Or Daily Engagement in Town with Salary. 
Address M. X. 



A GENTLEWOMAN attends LADIES of NEGLECTED 
EDUCATION. She also Reads and Writes for the Aged 
and Invalids; Translates, Copies, Revises, Issues Circulars, 
Conducts Correspondence, &c. Address S. A., Spiers' Li- 
brary, Great Quebec Street, London, W. 

WANTED, an experienced HEAD NURSE, to take Baby 
from monthly nurse and charge of five others. 
Nurserymaid kept. Highest references required. State 
all particulars to Mrs. C6oi>er, New Park, Trentham, Staf- 
fordshire. 



A LADY recommends a conscientious Middle-aged Person 
(daughter of Naval Officer), to take Charge of Orphans, 
as Mistress of Free Register, Small Hospital, Industrial 
School, or other place of trust. Address Mrs. S. Greg, 
The Mount, Macclesfield. 

A LADY has for Sale some CHILDREN'S JACKETS 
in Crochet, the work of an Invalid. The proceeds to 
be given in Charity. Address Miss Francis, Muswell Hill 
Hood, Highgate. N. 



LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 

ASSOCIATION. 

THE COMMITTEE regret to say that they have had no 
response from Readers of the Gazette to their APPEAL 
last month for SUBSCRIPTIONS. They again Appeal 
earnestly for Assistance, as it is necessary to raise 100Z. by 
the end of June, to guarantee Rent and Taxes. Any 
Donations will be gladly received by the Hon. Sec, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

MRS. HAROLD BROWNE wishes to recommend a Lady 
long known to her, and who is very successful in taking 
PORTRAITS IN PASTELS. By kind permission of Mr. 
Portch, a Specimen is on view at 26 Princes St. Oxford St. 
near the Circus. Terms for Heads, life size, from 12 guineas. 
Address, Miss Stanley, 116 Adelaide Rd.,Hampstead, N.W. 

BOOK-MARKERS, cut in White Vellum and mounted on 
Ribbon, for sale, from Is. to Ss. 6d. Mottoes, Designs 
with Animals, Coats of Arms, Crests, <&c, cut to order. 

Specimens sent on approval upon promise of purchase of 
One Shilling's worth. Address, Mrs. George Evans, Brid- 
port, Dorset. 

MRS. STEWART, Milliner, 19 Old Quebec Street, late of 
40 Baker Street, Portman Square, supplies the Beet 
Goods at Moderate Prices. An inspection is respectfully 
solicited. Ladies' own Materials made up in the Newest 
Styles to match their Dresses. Lessons given in Millinery. 

TTfATCHES.— The best in the Kingdom, with Written 
\V Warranty for TEN YEARS, Clocks and Jewellery of 
every description, at wholesale prices, are sold by MADAME 
LINA, Working Watchmaker and Jeweller, 26 Dorset Street, 
Baker Street, London, W. 

N.B. — Two intelligent Young Ladies wanted as in or out- 
door Apprentices. 



INTEMPERANCE.— SELECT PRIVATE HOME, con- 
1 ducted by a Lady of long and successful experience in the 
recovery of Ladies from habits of Intemperance. References 
exchanged. — For further particulars address, first instance, 
Y. N. A., 47 Weymouth Street, W. 

SEA-AIR, SOUTH DEVON. — TO LET, a HOUSE, 
Furnished or Unfurnished, or in Apartments. Garden 
and Pleasure Ground. Reference, Miss A. Lowe, War- 
borough Mount, Babbacombe. 

T SLE OF WIGHT.— The Widow of a Clergyman, living in 
1 a large Detached House, with Grounds, wishes to receive 
LADIES TO BOARD with her. Good Society. Situation 
highly recommended. Address Mrs. Wilkinb, St. Cuthbert's, 
Swanmorc, Ryde. 



Proposed Industrial Home for xbe Reformation of 
Women who are Habitual Drunkards (Treasurer, Edmund 
E. Antrobns, Esq., 14 Kensington Palace Gardens, W.) — 
Our readers will be glad to learn that over 600/. of the 
1000/. required for starting this Home has been raised, and 
it is hoped that an additional number of subscribers of 5/. 
or 10/. a-ycar may enable its promoters shortly to set to 
work. It is most desirable to open a laundry in connexion 
witli it, both to supply the needful employment to the 
inmates, to help to render the establishment self-supporting, 
and to meet the want so urgently felt by the public of 
laundries conducted upon sanitary principles. A cheerful 
aspect and some garden room are also most important 
accessories, ministering as they do 'to minds diseased.' 
The amount of physical suffering endured by persons 
leaving off the stimulants to which they have so long been 
accustomed is very considerable, and no measures should 
be spared that can alleviate or shorten this painful period in 
tlipir lives. 
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The Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, but a 
copy of one of the Nob. containing it may be had from tho Office, 4*2 Somerset Street, W. for 2Jd. in stamps. 

This Li*t includes over GO Convalescent Home? and Ho*pitnl», 45 Schools. Public and Eudowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
including Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurses, kc. 

A Guide to all Institutions established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in tho course of 
this year in connexion with the Woman's Gazette, but in a separate form. See Advertisement on next page. 

I. Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Incurable Homes. III. Public Schools, Educational 

Associations, kc. IV. Penitentiaries. V. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 

Help iu making this Guidk sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestly requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Woman'*} Gazette, 42 Somerset 

Street, w. — ■— — ^— __ __^__ 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

'C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in full Address. ' M.' Men, 'C Children, also received. 



20 

• • • 

24 

• • * 

4 
18 



WecMy 
CLarge. 



8*. 6d. 
49. 

15f. 

10*. 
12». ft/. 



19s. 6d. 
and 2a*. 
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SnbscrUWt 

letter, or 

Nominntiun. 



6s. 

mm 
• • 

Free 



Length 
Stay. 



4 wks 

3wks 
8 wks 



4 wks 

4 wks 



Post-Town, Namk of Institution, and Address op Matron or Secretary. 



Beckknham. — St. Agatha's Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenhain, Kent. Middle and Working Classes received. 
Chelska.— Cheyne Hospital, 46 Chevne Walk, Chelsea, *8.w. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

4*. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Sec. 
Llandudno, North Wales. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 21*. per week. Miss 

Roberts. 
IiOXDON. — St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, s.w. 
Norfolk, Sunnyside. — House of Rest for Governesses or Ladies of small means. References remtircd. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 10*. Apply to Mrs. Brandrdh, 

lHcklebvroh Rectory, S^ile. 
St. Leonatids-on-8ea. — Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid flentlttrvmen . The Lady 

Superintendent. 
Titnbriimjk Wklia— Convalescent Home for Children, Frant. 17*. 6d. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



London Sohool of Medicine for Women. 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Tjiornk, Hon. Sec, at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.c. 

Educational Establishments. 

101. to W. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Raton. Boarders. 55/. to 60/; and College Fees. 

18 Gs. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies College, Grafton Terrace, Cheltenham. Boarders, 31/. 10s. 
12 Gs. 25/. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Bealo. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomshiiry. To train girls for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supiwirted by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 52. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOB SALE OF WORK, &c. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porehester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the. management of G Ladies. Workers' annual fee, 5$. 
Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily from 
a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses", Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lndy- 
Superinteudent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5*. Commission on sales, 
Id. iu the slulling. 12 article's may be kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen's Self-help* Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 



Lupton. Workers arc nominated by animal subscriWrs of 1 guinea} 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can lie 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2il. 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road, Brighton. For the 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, ami other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Society for Sale of Ladies Work, 6* Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. Annual fee, &?. Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Bunks. 



PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

6d. Englishwoman's Rkvikw. Published by Trhbncr and Co. ; 
and at 22 Berners Street, w., at the Olli«:e for the Employment of 
Women. 

6d. Woman'* Education Joi'unal. The organ of the 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Olliee, 112 Brompton 
Road, s.w. 

Id. Woman'h Union Joi-knal. The Organ of the Women's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at tfl Little Queen 
Street. Holliora, K.r. 

Id. FRIKNWLY Lkavks. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townsend. Published by Katchards', 
Pieeadilly. 



OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 

1*/. The Homely Friend. Containing Tales Hymns, Recipes, 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Cirls of the 
Working Classes. Partridge and Co. Paternoster How. 

4*1. Woman's Wokk in the Gheat Harvest Field. A 
monthly periodical bearing niwn the ministry of Woman iu its 
dill'rreift aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other lands 
bv ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's addros : Conference 
itull Olliee, Mildmay Park, N*. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

Id. Larour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor, 
Alsager Hill, 15 Russell Street, Covent Garden, w.c. Has occasional 
paragraphs upon Work forWomen. Employment Agency at the Office. 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lydia 
E. Bkcker. — This Joinial is published monthly, and 
contains full information of the progress of the movement for 
removing the Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
copy monthly (post free for one year). Is. 6d. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be Addressed 
88 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. Tbubnkr and Co. Paternoster Row. 



Price One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faithfvll, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Prbsa (established in 1860 for the Employ- 
ment of Women), 117 Praed Street, LondotuW. 
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Select Agency for English ft Foreign Governesses. 

FAMILIES and FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS requiring 
efficient, well-recommended English or Foreign GO- 
VERNESSES, LADY -HOUSEKEEPERS, or COMPAN- 
IONS, are invited to apply to Mrs. Mabquis (Successor to 
Miss Jams B. Cooke), 82 New Bond Street. Office Hours, 
11 till 4.30 ; Saturdays, 11 till 2. 

THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE. 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Established for the benefit of necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS fob NEEDLEWORK or EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, Ac, always on sale. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS. Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 

M. O. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 

ABT NEEDLEWORK TAUGHT, Work Done, Com- 
menced, Traced, and Materials supplied, at reasonable 
Charges, by Miss Scott, 18 St. Mary's Road, Westbourne 
Park, W. 

TO ANNUAL PUBCHASERS OF BEDDING PLANTS. 
A Gentlewoman, thoroughly competent, having adopted 
Gardening as means of increasing her income, earnestly 
requests support. The following Plants, strong, well 
hardened, named, are sent out. Good kinds carefully 
packed. 21. 2s. orders carriage paid. Geraniums, from 
2s, &/. to St.; Calceolarias, 1*. &f., 2*.; strong young 
Fuschias, 1*. 6d., 2s. 6d; Tresine Herbstein, Lindini, 
Is. 6d ; Verbenas, Heliotropes, five kinds Lobelia, Is. bd. 
per dozen. Many others equally cheap. List 3d. A few 
guinea hampers, containing 16 good plants. Half, 12s. &d. 
Orders for these taken in rotation. M. Simcox, 10 Helen's 
Terrace, Hunslet. 

CRETONNE SPRAYS.— 12, prepared, 2«.9d.; uncut, ls.to. 
Best FILOSELLE, 40 Shades to ounce, 4s.; half-oz. 
2s. 3d. ; quarter-oz., Is. &d. Postage extra. Address Con- 
stance Atmeb, 10 Helen's Terrace, Hunslet, Leeds. 

THE REV. NEWTON HE ALE, Addington Rectory, near 
Maidstone, desires to meet with a LADY who is com- 
petent to make his School a * Certified Efficient School,' 
though, as it is not under Government, no Certificate is 
necessary. Average attendance, 30 — but no big boys. 
Salary, about 40/. per annum, and two good Rooms in School 
House. Some knowledge of Harmonium playing, and how 
to teach a Village Choir, desirable. 

OR particulars of the following, address Miss E. Burnet, 

St. Mark's Vicarage, Surbiton : — 
M. C. — Under Housemaid, age 17*. Been in Nursery. 
K. B. — Youno Ladies' Maid, or Maid to one Lady, Not 

been out before. 18. Good Dressmaker. Pleasing 

in manners and appearance. 
E. B. — Good useful Maid, age between 80 and 40. 

LADIES' INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, 
11 Lower Pobchesteb Street, Hyde Park. 

ORDERS for PLAIN NEEDLEWORK will be thankfully 
received and carefully executed. 

N DRESS : Its Fetters, Frivolities, and Follies. From a 
Sanitary Point of View. By Lady Kniobtlet. 

To be obtained of the Secretary, Ladies' Sanitary Association, 
22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. Post free 2}4. 
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Just Published. 

HYMNS AND TUNES, composed by Rev. J. G. Gregory, 
M.A., Minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. £rice 2s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

SKETCHES OF PRIMAEVAL HISTORY. Price 2s. 
S. W. Partridge & Co. 9 Paternoster Row. 

The Field, Sept. 8, 1877, says :— « It's the best we have 
seen — will distance all competitors.' 

THE 'MAGIC LAWN TENNIS-COURT MARKER, 
price 10*. 6d., made only by James Kino, Stoke Golding- 
ton, Newport Pagnell, who is also the Maker of the famous 
Sherington Bar-frame Square Hive. 

Now Ready, post free for 3d. 

Farts I. and II. of the GUIDE TO INSTI- 
TUTIONS established for the benefit of Women and 
Children, about to be published in connexion with The 
Woman's Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, Ac., Homes, <too. 

Part n. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest 

Part HI. Penitentiaries, Ac, will be ready early in 
July. 

The remainder of the Guide will be ready in due 
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NURSING— A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

Part XL 

A VBBY short time generally elapses between the 
recommendation of a remunerative calling for 
women, and the arising of a cry that it is over- 
stocked. The reason seems to lie — and a very 
excusable one it is — in the novel position in which 
women find themselves of having to make their own 
living at all. A number of half-hearted persons, 
frightened at the thought of the destitution which 
stares them in the face, but yet hoping against 
hope for some pleasanter way of escape than this 
one of downright hard work, rush into the new 
calling partially or completely unprepared for it, 
and tnen either break down from ill-regulated 
work, or, finding themselves unable to command 
the salary they think themselves entitled to, lay the 
fault on others, and raise the cry that the market is 
overstocked. Others, victims by early training, or 
rather by the no training given to girls in former 
generations, develope the volatile tastes and dislike 
to continuous exertion so frequent among women, 
and are no sooner fairly afloat in the calling than 
they think their talents are not appreciated, that 
they have mistaken their vocation, and that they 
could do better in another. Men do not thus run 
from the bar to the army, nor from that to the 
medical profession. They believe and know that 
early and careful training are needed for any pro- 
fession in which they hope to excel; and even if a 
man thinks he has mistaken his vocation, he believes 
his chance to be better if he remains in it than if 
he wanders off into some more congenial sphere. 

Something of this kind appears to be true in the 
profession of Nursing. Looking at the number of 
hospitals, and the amount of sickness that one 
fcnows of as existing in private families, it would be 



difficult to imagine that the profession can be over- 
stocked, and yet that cry ever and anon reaches our 
ears. AVe have made it our business to look closely 
into the matter, and can no longer doubt that, ' 
whatever it may be to incompetent or over-ambitious 
persons, there is still an enormous opening for com- 
petent women with a liking for the duties of nursing 
and fully trained for its duties. It needs only to 
glance over the lists of medical charities, or even at 
the very limited ' Guide '* put forth by ourselves, 
confined as it is to those designed only for a special 
class, to see that, allowing for the legitimate waste 
created by the fact of marriage, in all feminine 
callings there must be a large demand for educated 
women as superintendents of these different institu- 
tions, and heads of wards, &c, and a far larger one 
still for nurses of the sen-ant class. As, however, 
the need of employment among women is felt for 
more severely in the class above rather than in the 
servant class, it may be well to remark that no 
nursing duties, properly so called, are beneath any 
woman, even if they be performed to paupers in a 
workhouse infirmary. If, therefore, the menial 
offices of scrubbing, and others not directly con- 
cerning the person of the patient, be performed by 
servants, the position of nurses in every one of 
these institutions affords a means of support to 
women, whatever their social class. 

Some months ago the regulations for the training 
of nurses in those London hospitals which seemed 
to us deserving of recommendation were noticed in 
different numbers of the Gazette. It seems now 
desirable to give some information respecting those 

* See The Guide to all Institutions existing for the Benefit of 
W6t*en and Children, of which Part I. ' Industrial Schools and 
Young Women's Institutes,' and Part II. ' Hospitals and Con- 
valescent Homes,' may now be had from the office of this paper 
or of Messrs. Hatchard, price 3d. each, and include nearly 400 
Institutions, ail requiring female officials. 
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Hospitals which fulfil the same conditions in the 
provinces, and also to make some mention of the 
numerous Homes and Training Institutions for nurses 
which' have arisen in many parts of England, of 
either county or diocesan oririn, and which, super- 
intended as they generally are by women of education 
and social position, afford more or less favourable op- 
' portunities of training to women employed by them. 
There are many women constitutionally unsuited to 
make their way alone, and thus debarred from set- 
ting up as private nurses. Indeed, except under 
the auspices or by the recommendation of some 
medical man of good position, it would be hardly 
possible for a nurse to start a connexion sufficient 
to keep her employed. Where this has been done, 
and the nurse draws her own fees, as in monthly 
nursing, and is assured of constant engagements, 
the income likely to be realised is much higher than 
in hospitals. Many women, however, would prefer 
a smaller one, with the lesser responsibility and the 
comforts of a community Home in the interval of 
their engagements. Most of these Homes aspire to 
training nurses as well as to keeping a home for 
them ; Dut, except in connexion with some large 
institution, this is difficult to manage. Some 
arrange with a metropolitan hospital for the promise 
of vacancies for training, and send up candidates 
for the purpose. But this is not quite satisfactory, 
and were the hospitals of the county, or even the 
neighbouring workhouse infirmaries, under the 
properly qualified superintendence of ladies, and 
were they all they should be as places of moral as 
well as of technical training, they would have 
just such a training-place as they require ready at 
hand. An instance of this may, we believe, be 
found at Salisbury, where the pretty little Nurses' 
Home, with its peaceful garden and pleasant sur- 
roundings, almost within sight of the lovely 
Cathedral and sound of its bells, is also within a 
stone's-throw of the Infirmary. Some years ago 
this would have been no advantage. What such 
places were under the old regime of pauper nurses, 
and (sometimes) a drunken master and ci-devant 
pauper matron, had better be left to the imagination 
than dwelt upon ; but they were certainly not places 
for respectable women to be trained in, even had 
the training been of any value. Where the nursing 
consisted of the administration of medicines at hap- 
hazard by a woman who could not read the direc- 
tions, and who was quite as willing to give two 
doses at once to save trouble, or to settle herself 
for the night, with her legs over those of a delirious 
patient, so that she might have her sleep out, and 
yet feel if he moved ; there could be nothing but 
misery for any one with a spark of conscience or 
pity. These, and far worse things, are facts, and 
where they still exist, any training properly so called 
cannot be expected. But, thank &od, the terrible 
scenes presented in many workhouses and infirm- 
aries are now mercifully things of the post, and in 



few have the changes effected been more thorough 
and more sweeping than at Salisbury, thanks to the 
devotion and exertions of some of its officials. Their 
example we commend to the boards of other work- 
houses for imitation. 

In the County Infirmary at Salisbury there ap- 
pears, from the Report of the Diocesan Institution 
for Trained Nurses in the same town, to be at this 
time in training, beyond its own staff, five pro- 
bationers for the profession of private nursing, 
who live at the Home mentioned above, which is 
under the superintendence of a lady who has had 
experience in the famous Nursing School of the 
St. John's Sisterhood, at King's College Hospital. 
Nine nurses who have completed their period of 
training, two of whom hold certificates for Monthly 
Nursing, also live at this pleasant spot in the inter- 
vals of their engagements as Private Nurses. The 
boon their services must be to the neighbourhood is 
doubtless very great. 

The fees, payable to the committee and not to 
the nurse, to whom no gratuity may be given, vary 
from 21 5. to 30*. a-week. 

Probationers enter at first on trial for three 
months, and then enter into an engagement to serve 
two years after they have completed their training. 
Wages rise from 13/. in the first year to 24/. in the 
fifth, with clothes to the amount of about 5& an- 
nually. There is a Superannuation Fund. Norses 
are occasionally trained for other institutions. For 
further information apply to Miss Hussey, Nurses' 
Home, Salisbury. 



RESTING-PLACES FOB WOMEN WAYFABEBS. 

Thb world is moving very fast, and social changes, which 
might almost be called social revolutions, take place with a 
speed and silence which prevent our even noticing them 
until such time as their results begin to make themselves 
felt. It is moving, too, in more ways than in the first and 
most obvious sense of progress. Few changes have been 
greater, and few have more largely affected society, than the 
extraordinary ease and cheapness with which locomotion 
is now effected by persons of both sexes and of all ranks, 
and, one might almost add, of every age. People think 
nothing of running up constantly to London from the 
furthest corners of the island, on pretexts which would 
hardly have served to move our forefathers more than once 
or twice in their lifetimes, and servants change their places, 
and ladies travel alone and unattended, for reasons which 
would, in the eyes of their grandmothers, hardly have justi- 
fied a jaunt into the nearest market-town. As is natural, 
women feel the disadvantages of this state of things more 
than men, while they are less able to .remedy them. Men 
may and can, comparatively speaking, ' make themselves at 
home ' anywhere ; but some conventional disabilities, not- 
withstanding their inconvenience, still, we are glad to find, 
attach to women. However tired or wearied they may be, 
they do not enter taverns for refreshment, or frequent clubs, 
while they feel the need for the food and rest which are 
only thus to be obtained, even more than men. 

An attempt was lately made to start a Company for 
supplying public waiting-rooms for women in the principal 
thoroughfares of London — a want most grievously felt by 
the numbers of women who, in the pursuit of their various 
callings, or also, poor souls! sometmiesmfrurtless pursuit of 
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the calling itself, have to traverse the great metropolis alone. 
Bat we regret to learn that it has failed. Another experi- 
ment is now being made of a rather different nature, and 
adapted to the requirements of a rather different class ; but 
all should wish it success, not alone for its own merits nor 
only because it is much needed by the persons for whom it 
is intended, but because we trust it may be the pioneer, and 
lead to the establishment, of resting-places suited to the 
wants of women belonging to all grades of society. 

The plan adopted by the promoters of the Vere Hall 
Booms, at 163 Oxford Street, is rather original, and may at 
first excite more wonder and amusement than approval ; but 
upon consideration it would seem to be prompted by common 
sense and by a thoughtful regard for the real necessities of 
those for whose use it is intended. These rooms are fur- 
nished as private rooms, with letter-paper and every con- 
venience for writing and resting, but with no arrangements 
whatever for the supply of refreshments, which are easily 
procured elsewhere, and which it was considered would un- 
necessarily complicate the plan and increase the expense of 
these waiting-rooms. No charge is made or payment al- 
lowed, but visitors are expected to enter their names and 
addresses in the book, and to buy not less than 2 lbs. 
of tea (prices, from 2*. 6<Z. per lb.), which is kept in canis- 
ters at the rooms. The profit on the sale of tea in this 
form, and also in large quantities (supplied, when desired, to 
a home address in quantities of from 20 lbs. to 100 lbs.), 
will, it is expected, cover the expense of these free waiting- 
rooms. A lady is in charge of these rooms as Superinten- 
dent, and if this ingenious device answers of the sale of an 
article never out of place in any household, instead of 
charging a fee, it seems likely that these rooms may be 
multiplied, and prove a great service to women wayfarers. 
Families may have their parcels directed to these rooms, 
where their carriages may also be ordered to take them up, 
so that they will be convenient gathering-places for stray 
packages after a hard shopping campaign ; and works of art, 
subject to the approval of the Council, will be received and 
exhibited at a small charge. Vere Hall Booms will be open 
daily from 10.80 till 5.80, but will close on Saturdays at 3. 
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MY GREATEST FRIEND. 

By Mrs. Frank Snoad, Author of ' Clare Pryce'H Diary/ 
•Aa Life Itself/ Ac. 

Chapter I. 

AN UNCEREMONIOUS INTRODUCTION. 

4 Good morning !' 

I was standing in my little front garden, super- 
intending the interment of some choice bulbs, and the 
suddenness of the address made mo start. My first 
thought was of my appearance, for a spinster not 
exactly in la premiere jeunesse does not show to the 
greatest possible advantage shod with goloshes and her 
head enveloped in a woollen shawl, and before I had 
time to recover from my confusion the salutation 
was repeated in a shrill, but not unpleasant voice. 

4 Good morning, Miss Mellish !' 

At the gate stood a short, square-built, middle-aged 
woman, her rusty black gown tucked up high out of 
the mud, thereby exposing a pair of thick, double- 
soled Balmorals, and stout worsted stockings. She 
wore a jacket of rough pilot cloth, not unlike a man's 
coat, and a weather-beaten bonnet, tied under her chin 
in an uncompromising bow, which looked as though it 
never had been and never could be * pulled out' 



properly. A pair of dirty dog-skin gloves completed 
her attire. 

* Good morning to you ! ' she repeated for the third 
time, unfastening the gate as she spoke. ' Neighbours 
ought to bo neighbourly, so IVe come to make your 
acquaintance. I may come in, I suppose ? I dare say 
vouVe heard of Jimmv Todd V 

The gardener looked up from his work and touched 
his hat respectfully. 

* Oh, you've got a job, have you, Parkins ?' said she, 
pouncing down u]>on him in a moment. ' Just mind you 
keep it, my man.' 

4 Yes, ma'am,' he answered, sheepishly ; and biting 
his thumb-nail, as though he rather winced at the 
counsel, he walked off with his bulbs to a distant 
border. 

4 You don't seem to know me,' she remarked, turning 
to me again. 

4 1 — I — I can't say I do,' I stammered, and mentally 
cross-examining myself as to my previous acquaintance 
with my off-hand visitor. The name seemed in some 
way familiar, but for the life of me, at that moment, I 
could only associate it with the song so dear to street 
urchins a few years ago, of 4 Tommy Dodd ! Tommy 
Dodd!' 

* You haven't been here long, certainly,' she observed, 
as though that was the only excuse for my ignorance ; 
* but people soon get to know me as a rule : however, 
here's my card, if you want the thing done in proper 
form ;' and rummaging in a side-pocket she produced 
from an old leather card-case a neat visiting-card, 
inscribed 'Miss Jemima Todd.' I must confess the 
pasteboard softened in some measure the prejudices 
which were rapidly overcoming my courtesy ; so, with 
as good a grace as I could command, I led the way to 
the drawing-room. Miss Todd declined the low, easy 
chair offered her ; but, seated bolt upright on a straight- 
backed prie-dieu, which was my abomination (I only 
kept it because my poor little sister had worked the 
cover), she chatted volubly and freely of gardening, 
the weather, houses and house-rent, more especially 
those pertaining to Bath and its environs, and the 
hundred-and-one trifles which make up small talk. 
Her shrewd, caustic remarks, amused me not a little : 
brusque, off-liand though she was, she was by no means 
vulgar nor impertinent ; and at the end of a quarter of 
an hour I began to think there were worse companions 
than Jimmy Todd. Still, with the caution necessary 
before forming fresh acquaintances, I carefully confined 
our conversation to strictly general topics, till she 
turned upon me with the point-blank question: 'And 
what brought you to Bath, may I ask?' I" was 
scarcely prepared to answer upon the spur of the 
moment, for, to tell the truth, such a variety of 
circumstances had induced me to 4 settle there,' as it is 
called, that I hardly knew which one to assign as an 
adequate reason to an utter stranger. My father and 
mother had both been dead some years, and when my 
poor dear sister was also taken from me I had given up 
housekeeping, and wandered about rather aimlessly for 
a couple of years or so; until, during a visit to Bath, 
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I discovered, about a mile from the town, a charming 
little villa, which seemed just made for me ; and, tired 
of my homeless life, I resolved to collect my. goods and 
chattels and enter upon the responsibilities of a house- 
holder once more. Moreover, I was a great iuvalid, 
and Bath agreed with me ; and there was one particular 
Bath-chair man who was so civil and respectable, and 
could always l>c depended upon, and was a teetotaler. 
Besides, Bath was a good distance from my married 
sisters — more especially, I should say, from my brothers- 
in-law, who always wanted to interfere in my affairs 
and persuade me to sell out of consols — -or whatever 
they call it — and risk my money in sometluug which 
would bring in another hundred a-vcar to spend upon 
their children, and which would probably some day all 
go to nothing and leave me penniless. I have no 
fancy for speculation myself, and my consols bring me 
in a very comfortable income for a single lady. All 
these thoughts passed rapidly tlu*ough my mind as Miss 
' Todd put the question. 

4 And what brought you to Bath, may I ask ?' 

And after a moment's deliberation I answered, quite 
truthfully, ' Well, many things — my health chiefly.' 

4 Oh ! your health ! ' said Miss Todd, with an unlady- 
like sniff : 4 you look pretty well.' 

I considered this rather impertinent, and proceeded 
to give an account of my nervous headaches and 
relaxed throats ; but she cut me somewhat short by 
declaring they would all go like magic under Bath 
influences. I did not think so, but still I had great 
faith in the waters myself, so I did not contradict her, 
and nterely turned her question upon herself by asking 
what brought her to Bath. 

'Me?' she exclaimed. 'Oh! my mother brought 
me — I was born here. But there's no occasion tp give 
you my history : you'll hear that fast enough. Good- 
bye, and come aud see me soon. The Tpdlands, mind; 
any one can tell you : it isn't ten minutes' walk/ 

And so we parted. I did not, of course, return [Miss 
Todd's visit at once ; and in the meantime the clergy- 
man's wife called, and I heard her history. Old 3Dr. 
Todd had l>een the best-known and best-loved 
practitioner for miles round, and most heartfelt sym- 
pathy was accorded him, when, after many years of 
conjugal happiness, his wife died, leaving their first 
and only child barely a week old. This child was my 
friend, Miss Jemima Todd, who, idolized by her doting 
father, grew up his right hand and prime comfort ; 
driving with him on his rounds ; helping to make up 
his prescriptions ; and possessing, so report said, almost 
as much medical knowledge as her father. No fashion- 
able, easy-going physician was Dr. Todd, but one of 
the good old-fashioned, rough-and-ready sort, bluff as 
a house-dog in his ways, gentle as a woman in sickness 
or sorrow ; with a kind heart for the poor as well as an 
open palm for the rich ; and at lus death both rich and 
poor felt they had lost a friend. ' His daughter is 
very like him,' pursued Mrs. Cladish ; 4 very eccentric, 
I admit, but very good-hearted, and a staunch friend 
i/ sho takes to you. She is not so popular as the old 
doctor, hec&uec, blunt as ho was, he was always good- 



natured ; but Jimmy can be terribly sarcastic if she 
chooses, and she does choose pretty often.' 

* Jimmy !' I repeated. 4 What a dreadful name for 
a lady!' . 

4 It's her own doing,' said Mrs. Cladish, lauglung : 
4 she rather likes being dreadful. Look at the way she 
dresses ! I tell her it's disgraceful, well off as she is, 
too.' 

I quite agreed with Mrs. Cladish, who, having called 
at a proper hour and in a proper way, had found me 
properly ready to receive her, in a dark grey silk, 
which I knew was both ladylike and becoming. I had 
bought it before my poor sister died, but Miss Smithers 
had turned and done it up so nicely that it looked quite 
equal to now. 

It was a deliciously mild day in early November 
when I decided to return Miss Todd's call. I ordered 

„ i 

my especial Bath-chair man the day previously to make 
sure of him, and, having taken a gentle airing in the 
Park, bade him pull up at the Todlands on our way 
back. . Out rushed a rough little Scotch terrier, whose 
shrill barks almost drowned the housemaid's announce- 
ment that her mistress was at home and disengaged ; 
and who,, jumping up in the excess of his welcome, 
left muddy paw-prints on my velvet tnantle. 

4 Why, bless my, soul ! and what's the matter 
now?' was Miss Todd's greeting as 1 entered. 

4 The matter?' said I, rather taken aback, and 
wondering to myself whether the mud would brush off 
when dry without spoiling the nap, . 

4 Yes, the matter I You must be in a bad way, 
poor soul! to be obliged to come in that thing!' 
indicating the Bath chair by a jerk of her thumb 
towards the window, through which the patient tee- 
totaler might be seen awaiting my exit. 

Somewhat confused, I endeavoured to explain that 
I had been taking my usual airing. 

4 Goodness gracious ! ' said Jimmy : 4 is it gout ? ' 

4 Is what gout ? ' 

4 Your complaint.' 

4 Oh dear, no,' I replied, and colouring a little in 
spite of myself ; l but I can't walk far, that's all.' 

4 Why not?' persisted the doctor's daughter. 
4 Rheumatics?' 

4 Dear me ! no, Miss Todd,* said I, rather nettled : 
4 it's merely debilitv.' 

4 Oh!' said Jimmy, with that sniff 1 thought .so 
peculiarly objectionable. 4 On ! more money than sense, 
I see ! . There ! don't lose your temper, my dear ; it's 
no business of mine what you do with your spare cash, 
and it's a good thing for Tom Hickory.' 

Tom Hickorv was the chair-man. 4 What a nice, 
steady man he seems!' said I, feeling- rather angry, 
very uncomfortable, and wishing to turn the con- 
versation. , 

4 Remarkably nice !' said she, with a wicked twinkle 
in her black eyes; 4 and wonderfully steady! Gets 
drunk every night, and gives t: his poor hard-working 
wife a black eye about once a-week.' 

4 Indeed you're mistaken!' I exclaimed, warmly: 
4 he's a total abstainer; he told me so himself.' 
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4 Very likely/ replied Miss Todd, coolly ; ' he's 
as big a hypocrite as he is a drunkard. Why, bless 
you ! I've known him the last twenty years.' 

As she spoke certain recollections of Hickory's words 
not always being clear and comprehensible, and his 
steps not always having military precision, flashed 
across mv mind ; but I had attributed the one to his 
Somersetshire dialect, and the other to his pathetic 
assurance 4 that his coins were that horful he could 
hardly git along anyhow.' I have a corn myself, and 
a feeling for a fellow-sufferer generally induced me 
to dismiss him as soon as possible ; of course' paying 
full time. I hinted as much to Miss Todd. 

4 Oh ! that's it, is it ? ' said she, nibbing her hands 
with the air of having made a discovery. * His wife 
told me he'd been picking up more lately, and 
getting more drunk than usual. Many a black eye 
you've paid for.' 

4 1 tlunk, perhaps, I had better pay him and send 
him off : don't you think so ? * I said, timidly, feeling 
in truth I could never enter his chair again. ' I can 
walk home, I think.' 

4 Stay and have a cup of tea,' said Miss Todd ; 
4 well see vou safelv back.' 

And in the end I did so. I gave up having Bath- 
chairs soon afterwards, for what between Miss Todd's 
sarcastic inquiries after the rheumatism, and Hickory's 
dreadfully insulting sotto voce remarks whenever he 
met me in another man's chair, I began to dread 
being seen in one ; and really in time Bath did me 
so much good that I was able to walk quite a fair 
distance : which, of course, was much cheaper. 

As the winter wore on Miss Todd and I became 
staunch allies. We had grown more and more friendly 
by degrees, and the more I knew of her the more I 
valued the slirewd head and kind heart which were 
hidden under her queer ways. Despite her sarcasms 
respecting my 4 general debility,' in real illness no 
one could be kinder. She came in one day when I 
had a most fearful headache, and was lying on the 
nofa, utterly unfit to see any, one ; and whilst I was 
half expecting some satirical comment her bonnet and 
gloves were off, and without a word she was bathing 
my throbbing temples with eau de Cologne, dosing me 
with sal volatile, making me comfortable with pillows, 
and then, leaving me to sleep if I could, she went off 
to the kitchen to make friends with cook and send up 
a dainty little luncheon I never expected, and was 
consequently induced to eat. Then she left me for 
another nap, and dropped in again at tea-time, to find 
my headache quite gone, and to cheer me up with a 
budget of news. I never had any one so kind to me 
before ; poor mother died so long ago, and my sisters 
never troubled themselves much about me. Miss Todd 
was not only a kind friend, but an amusing companion, 
when one got used to her queer ways and expressions : 
moreover, she knew every one worth knowing, and 
introduced me to a nice circle of acquaintances, of 
which I was very glad, for being no worker, and caring 
little for reading, time was apt to hang heavily on my 
hands. I could not keep a parcel of pets to amuse 



myself with, as some ladies do ; animals are such a 
trouble — they spoil one's dress and furniture, and are 
a great nuisance to other people. Besides (although 
I would not be cruel to a dumb creature for worlds) 
the only thing I really care for is a cat, and I like 
that best in its proper place on the kitchen hearth. 

Between Miss Todd and mvsclf there was no 
ceremony : we dropped in at each other's house 
whenever inclined for a chat ; or, to speak more 
correctly, I should say she dropped in at my house : 
for, unless I went by appointment, I was almost certain 
to find her out. I never knew any one so everlastingly 
busy ; no parochial matters seemed to flourish unless 
she had a hand in them, and she was as free with her 
money as she was with her time. Jemima Todd was 
no niggard, and the very soul of hospitality.- She 
bustled in one frosty morning, early in February, and 
her quick eyes detected in a moment that I had been 
crying. 

* Well ! and what have you turned the waterworks 
on for now V she inquired. 

4 Oh ! nothing,' I answered, faintly, and trying to 
smile. 

* Nonsense, Letitia ! the more fool you, if you've 
been crying for nothing.' 

We had gradually taken to addressing one another 
by our Christian names ; although I never could 
properly bring myself to say 4 Jimmy,' and was 
constantly calling her 4 Jemima,' which was a sore 
offence. 

* Come, out with it!' was her next remark. 

Thus adjured, I produced a letter received from my 
eldest brother-in-law that morning, in which he again 
reverted to the Consol grievance, and repeated his 
persuasions, almost amounting to commands, that I 
would sell out a certain sum and reinvest in a Company 
of which he was a director. 4 Obstinate waste of 
capital,' he called my attachment to the funds. 
Jimmy took the letter and read it, just like a man ; 
she was like a man in many of her ways, and I think 
that was one reason whv I was so fond of her. 

4 Hi diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon,' 

ejaculated she, contemptuously, when she finished the 
epistle. 4 Make my compliments to your brother-in- 
law, and tell him I would not risk a farthing in his 
rubbishy Company.' 

4 You wouldn't, Jemima ?' I asked, anxiously. 

4 What did you call me ? ' 

4 1 beg your pardon — Jimmy. You wouldn't sell 
out, then?' 

4 Certainly not, to go into that swindle,' she answered, 
tlirowing the letter on the table. 4 Has your brother- 
in-law much in it, I wonder? If so, he'll get a rare 
scorching before long. All the same, Letitia, you're 
a goose to want everything locked up at three per 
cent.' 

4 Well, but, Jimmy,' I pleaded, 4 it's so safe and so 



easy 



* And ao ^nfi&ftta; sasastsk &». ^\a^\*s* \ssad&» 
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if it's not an impertinent question, have you put away 
in safety?' 

'My half-yearly dividends amount to 3201.,' I 
answered, simply. 

4 Whew ! ' whistled Miss Todd. ' Bless my soul ! I'd 
sooner hum my lingers now and then than go on in 
that creepy-mouse way.' 

' But, Jemima, ladies don't understand business.' 

' Fools don't, you mean/ she answered, scornfully. 
' But you're about right, Ix>titia ; you'd be sure to make 
a mess of it. I wonder whv vou never manned / she 
continued, after a pause ; ' it's all such women as you 
arc fit for.' 

1 I've had my chances,' I replied, drawing myself 
up. 

4 Have you really ?' 

' Yes, indeed,' said I, feeling rather pleased to get 
upon a topic where I felt sure I could outshine Jemima. 
* I've had three offers, though you mayn't think it.' 

4 Why didn't you take them ?' 

4 Well — the first — I was too young.' 

4 He was, you mean,' interrupted Miss Todd. 4 1 
suppose you were both in pinafores, weren't you?' 

4 Oh, dear no ! ' I answered, hotly : 4 he was 
eighteen.' 

4 Anything to live on?' inquired Jemima, with her 
most offensive sniff. 

4 Well — no ; his means were rather limited,' I meekly 
admitted. 4 But young Everdeanc, who wanted me 
terribly, was rich, and he was thirty.' 

4 Well, that was business,' remarked Jemima. 4 Why 
didn't you take him ? ' 

4 Because — I preferred — another,' I confessed, 
blushing. 

4 Why didn't you marry " another ? " Wouldn't he 
have you?' 

'Really, Jemima, I will not be cross-questioned 
like this ! ' I replied, bursting into tears. 4 You can 
never have had a lover yourself, or you wouldn't be 
so cruel.' 

Whereat Miss Todd broke into a heartless peal of 
laughter, and just at that moment the familiar rat-a-tat 
of the Vicar sounded at the front door, to add to my 
discomfiture. (To be c<mtimed) 



THE COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

We have recently received a Report of this College 
for the Session 1876-77, and have been greatly interested 
in a series of papers written by the ladies and gentlemen 
teaching the various classes, and thus recording their 
educational experience of the year. As the teaching, we 
believe, is, with scarcely an exception, voluntary, we do 
not wonder that pleasure in the work is so constantly ex- 
pressed in these Reports. But we must notice the subjects 
and the high standard of teaching offered to the students. 
During the past session classes have been held in Deriva- 
tion and English Style, the study of Shakespeare, Greek, 
Latin, and Advanced History, besides in French, German, 



Elementary Science, Grammar, and Arithmetic. ' The 
College for Men and Women,' however, aims at more 
than the mere instruction of its students. 

By the constant social intercourse of teachers and 
taught in the bright and pleasant sitting-rooms of the 
College, the Council have tested the educational value of 
uniting persons of different culture, and of different social 
opportunities, in a common work. The Lady Superinten- 
dent bears witness to this in the following words : — 

4 The really good, earnest tone of the students, the interes 
and sympathy of the teachers, the thoroughness of most o 
the work done, cannot be too highly praised, and the loyal 
feeling of the majority towards each other shows how much 
good feeling has been called forth. 

4 It can hardly be estimated by outsiders what the Col- 
lege is to many of our students. Both men and women 
working all day, often at distasteful occupations, look for- 
ward to the hours spent there as the brightest and best in 
their toilsome lives. These people, if they had not the Col- 
lege to go to, would, for the most part, have to spend them 
in dreary rooms, without companionship, books, or any 
means of improvement. 

1 Much may also be said in praise of the general refine- 
ment pervading the College, particularly amongst those who 
have been long under its influence. Strangers visiting the 
College constantly express their astonishment and pleasure 
at the remarkable absence of all frivolity in the conversations 
they hear in the coffee-room.' 

We learn that the College has reached a period when 
it has to face increased responsibilities and expenses. 
The lease of the College house (29 Queen Square, Biooms- 
burv) will expire in a few months, and a fresh lease will 
probably involve a higher rent. In addition to this in- 
creased expense, there is the fact of the College being 
supported to a great extent by a small number of warm 
friends, and a deficit to be made up by these year by 
year, when subscriptions fall off from any cause, or any- 
alight increase of expense for repairs, &c, makes the in- 
come of the College unequal to any unusual call. 

Some additional yearly subscribers are sought by the 
Council, and a guarantee fund (for, say, three years) is 
being formed, which could be called upon, in a certain 
proportion, in case of a deficiency in the year's income. 

We are very glad to hear that nearly 1601. out of 25QI. 
has been promised to this fund. Subscribers of small 
annual sums, and subscribers to the Guarantee Fund, can 
send to the Treasurer, F. R. Malleson, 30 Holborn 
Viaduct, or to Miss Goold, the Lady Superintendent, at 
the College itself. 



The Women's Suffbaoe Journal records, with a satis- 
faction shared by the Woman's Gazette, the accomplishment 
of a reform in the law, ' which will give to unhappy wives now 
subjected to brutal assaults a way of escape from farther 
violence at the hands of their husbands. The amendments 
introduced by Lord Penzance into the Matrimonial Causes 
Acts Amendment Bill, and assented to by the House of 
Commons, enable a magistrate to give to a wife whose 
husband has been convicted of an aggravated assault upon 
her, (1) the benefit of a judicial separation from her hus- 
band ; (2) to secure to her the custody of her children under 
ten years of age ; (3) to make an order upon the husband to 
contribute a weekly sum for her and their support while 
they are living apart from him. 

« These provisions are, in the main, those which were devised 
by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, and published by her in the 
April number of the Contemporary Review. They afford an 
eminent example of the benefits conferred upon poor and 
suffering women through the political wisdom and mO^w 
of able and philanthropic leaders of their own sex.' 
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WORK MAXIMS. 
' God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign, and He assigns 
All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 
For younger fellow-workers of the soil 
To wear tor amulets. So others shall 
Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand. 
From thy hand and thy foart, and thy brave cheer, 
And God's grace fructify through thee to all.' 

E. B. Browmxg. 

4 Therefore, though few may praise, or help, or 
heed us, 
Let us work on, with head or heart, or hand; 
For that we know the future ages need us, 
And we must help our time to take its stand. 

Each single struggle has its far vibration, 
Working results that work results again; 

Failure and death are no annihilation, 
Our tears exhaled will make some future rain.' 

R. A. Vaughan. 

f Do thy best always — do it now ; 

For in the present time, 
As in the furrows of a plough, 
Fall seeds of good or crime. 

And soon the harvest of thy toil 

Bejoicing thou shalt reap, 
As o'er thy wild, neglected soil, 

Go forth in shame to weep.' 

Jones Very. 

' Begin with a generous heart, 
Think how you can serve others, 
Then you shall find resources grow.' 

FROTHINGHAM. 

' There is a true dignity in manual service, in 
daily labour, in the commonest employments, if 
thev are prompted and directed by high motives ; 
and this sets the seal of greatness on the life. Such 
a life is that great thing, Duty. And it grows and 
dunes even in the eyes of men ; its natural little- 
ness and uncertainty are drawn up into harmony 
with the will of God, with truth, law, order, right ; 
and these alone truly make up greatness. The 
thought of God will be as a true talisman of 
strength ; it will give simplicity and directness to 
our life. Not pleasure, which is ever changing, 
bat right, which is one, and which grows into a 
blesBed law of harmony, will be the object of our 
life. The sense of His presence, of living under His 
eye, the habit of converse with Him : these will 
strengthen our will, and repress all rebellious 
strivings of our disorderly affections.' 

Bishop Wilberforce. 



TIIE WORKING LADIES* GUILD. 

Office, 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate, 
At a meeting of the General Committee, held on Friday, 
June 21, thirty-three Associates were elected, and a Re- 
port was read detailing the assistance given in eighteen 
individual cases. 

The Ven. the Archdeacon Blunt attended on behalf of 
the Branch lately established at Scarborough'; and the 
relations which should exist between the Guild and its 
branches in different localities were considered by the 
Committee. These were embodied in a set of rulef, 
which will appear in the next Gavette, 

Reports were read from the Branches already at work 
at St. LeonardVon-Sea and at East Molesey, by which 
it appeared that much help was being rendered to poor 
and invalid ladies by the Associates in those places. 

An Associate living near London has gathered around 
her a Knitting Department, for which orders of all kinds 
will be welcome, and shoidd be sent to Miss E. Burney, 
Vicarage, Surbiton. 

The Needlework Department, held by kind permission 
of Lady Lampson at 80 Eaton Square, flourishes, and 
has on its roll forty-four workers. Ladies are reminded 
that orders will be specially valuable during the slack 
season which is approaching, and that orders for under- 
linen, trousseaux, and baby-linen, will be doubly valuable, 
if they may be executed with some latitude as to time, in 
the months of August and September. 

Similarly satisfactory intelligence was received of the 
work done by the Art-work Department of the Guild, 
at 78 Buckingham Palace Road, in the short time which 
has elapsed since it was opened ; and many touching and 
grateful letters had been received from ladies who had 
been relieved under circumstances of peculiar distress. 

A book was laid on the table containing the minutes 
of the thirteen meetings held during the late season at 
Cannes by the Riviera Branch of the Working Ladies' 
Guild, which numbers thirty-five Associates, and has 
assisted by grants of money, gifts, educational privileges, 
situations, and personal kindness, sixty cases of distress. 

The Rev. Canon Neville Rolfe having retired from 
the Presidentship of this Branch on account of ill health, 
the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar kindly consented to take 
his place. 

The balance-sheet showed that about 2400 francs had 
been received in subscriptions and donations against about 
1900 francs expended in grants and loans ; the balance 
being partly absorbed by the expenses of the classes in 
languages, china-painting, &c, and in an advance toward) 
the Work Department, which will be recouped by the 
sale of the articles made. 



' Begin the web of dnty in faith, and God will 
•apply you with threads/ 



KINDERGARTEN TEACHING. 

A curious anomaly is often observable in the consider- 
ation of woman's work, and that is, that whereas some 
employments are so persistently overcrowded that there 
is little or no chance of success for the hundreds who 
seek to enter them; others, not dissimilar in nature and 
apparently equally suitable to the female taste, are 
completely neglected. Kindergarten Teaching is a case 
in point. While thousands of applicants for situations 
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as private governesses, and perhaps also in schools, taste the 
bitterness of disappointment every year, and the standard 
of qualification rises while the salaries fall, numbers still 
press in without regard for their fitness for the calling, 
or of their chances of permanent employment. Three, 
five, or at the most seven rears, and they are again nt 
sea for a fresh situation, which is none the easier to find 
for the lapse of time, which has heightened the com- 
petition while they hare been growing neither younger 
nor more able to stiuggle against adverse fortune. The 
secret lies, we suppose, in the absence of that special or 
technical training considered necessary in all other 
professions eieept that of private teaching, the ex- 
pense of which is often felt to be as great an objection 
as the demand it makes upon the patience and industry. 
On the other hand, and not very far off either, lies the 

Seat field of Kindergarten leaching imported from 
ennany, and now, or till lately, promising to be 
?uite the rage in England; and hardly any persons come 
brward for the preparatory training which is requisite. 
Women appear to shrink so much from making up their 
minds to do anything, or from looking even as much as 
a month before them. Because some previous study and 
expense are required the languid interest wanes, and 
they waste the time which might have fitted them for 
life with a remunerative career, in waiting for something 
to turn up which will not give them even that modicum 
of trouble. How much money also (because people must 
live while they are waiting, and even while they are 
doing nothing, though the Bible forbids it, though this 
would be awkward for a good many of us!) has been 
thrown away in this manner I money which, wisely laid 
out in preparation, might have supplied a competence 
for life. A lady who is well known as an authority on 
the subject writes, — ' There is a real demand for young 
ladits nho can manage a Kindergarten, or help to carry it 
on, either as a public undertaking or in family dosses. 
My sister has a Kindergarten and preparatory school, and 
we have had to refuse three applications to-day, asking for 
teachers whom we can recommend, from different parts 
of England ! Salaries about HO/.' 

A real demand. Yes, wonderful to say, a bond-fde 
need, a want of the very women so often slightingly 
termed 'superfluous;' a fair salary, too, and yet none to 
avail themselves of it ! We rejoice to learn that the 
Froebel Society are proposing to found a College for 
the systematic training of Kindergarten Teacheis, and 
to tho Prospectus which follows we desire to draw the 
attention of oil ladies who may be hoping or fearing that 
some day they may haro to earn their own living. Wo 
do not say ' hoping ' without thought, for many a woman 
has confessed that she has personally experienced tho 
blessing which God means woA to be to all His features; 
and that the successful adoption of a congenial effort 
after self -maintenance has imparted an interest and 
savour to her life of which, in former years of monoto- 
nous ease, she had formed no idea. 

We hope, therefore, that such persons may look ahead 
and prepare for Kindergarten work. Of course, if they 
dislike children, are of a melancholy or too serious a 
disposition, or of a lowering countenance, they had 
better not try; but otherwise there is much m tho 
study of the Kindergarten .which ,wiH be of use to a 
woman all her days. Servants, for instance, are often 
very much like children, 'and need the judicious and 
sympathetic treatment which should characterise the 
Kindergarten Teacher; while that power of entering 



gnrton training, is of value in every relation of life, social 
as well as domestic. A woman, once intelligently 
trained as a Kindergarten Teacher, is likely to be a wiser 
and more kindly woman for life. 

Fit ie del Society. 
Prtiident. — Miss Sbibbbit 
The increasing demand for Kindergarden teachers baa 
caused the want of a Central Training College in London to 
be more and more felt ; the Committee of the Frcebel Society 
therefore think the time is come to act upon the intention, 
long ago announced, of founding such an institution, and 
placing it under English direction, believing that the system 
will thereby be more completely and more rapidly national- 
ised among us. 

They propose, therefore, as soon as circumstances will 
permit, to promote the organization of a Training College, 

I and of a Kindergarten as a practising school for the students, 
also to help students from a distance to moke suitable ar- 
rangements for residence in London. 

The time required to carry this resolution into effect will 
depend, firstly, on the possibility of finding a thoroughly 
trained English Kindergarten Teacher as Principal ; and 
secondly, on a certain sum of money (about 6001) being 
raised to meet expenses until the College becomes self-sup- 
porting. N early half that sum lias been already promised , 
and if the remainder can be collected shortly, it is hoped that 
the College may be started nest October. 

I Help towards this object is earnestly requested by the 

| Committee, and can be given by finding students, or by 
giving scholarships, as well as by subscribing to the neces- 
sary funds. 

The Committee are prepared to receive applications from 
qualified Kindergarten teachers for the office of Principal. 
Particulars as to salary of Principal, fees of students, Ac, 

i can be obtained from Mr. Edward Berry, Hon. Sec. of the 
Frcebel Society, 27 Upper Bedford Place, W.C., by whom 

. subscriptions will be gratefully received. 



MIXED SCHOOLS AND SEPARATE 
PLAYGROUNDS. 
It is a Government regulation that no child may be refused 
admission, nor, in point of fact, dismissed from any public 
elementary school, except, as the code bath it, ' on reason- 
able grounds.' What these ' reasonable grounds ' are it is 
difficult to say ; so difficult, indeed, that dense ignorance 
and inveterate bad habits being not unnaturally considered 
reasons for instead of against a child's schooling, i\ becomes 
all but impossible for cither managers or teachers to get rid 
of a scholar, however injurious his presence may be to Mb 



standpoint, i 



forma eo luge a feature in kinder- 



It follows that in all these schools there must be a great 
admixture of children, and that most of them include sense 
from tho lowest strata of society. In rural districts, where 
there is but one school for a large area, the children of the 
poorest and also the most depraved parents mnst be received 
end taught side-by-sido with those belonging to the most re- 
spectable families. Want of cleanliness in drees and person. 



apprehended. There is amoralcontogionworsethantheriak 
ran to the child's hair and clothes - and is it any wonder 
that the better class of poor, knowing this even better than 
we do, shrink from placing their children where contamina- 
tion is so easy and bo probable ; and prefer sending them to 
private schools, where, though the instruction is inferior, 
and the fees higher, their associations are purer and their 
companions more select f 

No one acquainted with these facts, and knowing any 
thing of human nature, will doubt that the tendency of the 
moral barometer in these schools is rather to sink to that of 
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the lowest child in them than to stand even at average 
height; bo great is the strength of cormpting influence" 
increased when numbers ore congregated together. Without 
the closest and must ambus cue and watchfulness on the 
part of a high-principled and conscientious teacher, who has 
the moral and religious as well as the educational interests 
ol the children at heart, these schools, which ore intended to 
he the cradles of all virtue, (nay become the very nurseries 
of vice. In school hours, indeed, when engaged with their 
tasks, and under the direct supervision of the teachers, com- 
paratively little harm cau DO done ; but the most careful 
supervision cannot prevent injury in the playground if boys 
and girls are turned out together. 

No one can spend a day in a mixed school under a master 
without observing one reason, if not more, why the sense of 
modesty in the girls must suffer. A woman is able to apeak 
to the girls, and to regulate their conduct upon practices, in 
■ way that it would be most undesirable for anion to do. In 
taut, were he to try he would be defeating the very end in Tiew, 
and bo sinning against the very modesty hi' wan ostensibly 
endeavouring to 'cultivate. To instinct girls u( the lower 
orders in the habits of modesty which appear to bo almost 
instinctive in our own is, alas ! often as necessary as it is to 
instruct them in anything clue ; while every effort should be 
made to preserve the children of detent parents from those 
who are already initiated into evil. 

Prevention in theso matters is, indeed, a thousand times 
better than cure ; and we arc not exaggerating when wo 
say that, were more attention paid to these subjects among 
thecliildren of National Schools, there would be less need for 
the Penitentiaries and Keformatories in which we strive after- 
wards to restore to them what, but for the unchecked evil 
associations of the school playground, might never have been 
lost. As it is now, too uumy girls loam these sellouts ripe 
for ruin.* It might bo fur utlierwise could effectual measures 
be token to prevent the spread of evil communications, and 
to awaken in the minds of both boys and girls — (or, sad to 
•ay, there is often as much [milt on mm side as the other — 
some ideas of delicacy and reserve. The evils of bod homes 
cannot, of course, be entirely counteracted, butmnchmay be 
done which would give some notions of purity even to those 
who do not know the meaning of the word, and which would 
crcute among the children that higher lone of public opinion 
which is of itself a great safeguard. There will always be 
some who will respond, and when the teacher has enlisted 
some of the clulihen on her side half the battle is won. 
They can and will do much to remedy these evils among 
each other. 

But it is to the mixed playground, which may be cured, 
and not to the mind school, which must often be endured, 
that wo take most exception. The evils to which we refer 
are, we regret to say, found to exist in some degree m 
almost all schools, whether of boys and girls, as well as in 
those which are called mixed. How can it be otherwise* 
The terrible scenes which the want of restraint among 
drunken parents and crowded homes reveal to innocent 
eyes, and the fearful words caught up by rosy lips almost 



iibers of girls 

,,.._., _ She 

says: 'There are, indeed, here whole clawes of different stuges 
of fallen women, or rather, as was ouec too eadlv said, "Hints 
weratii ciinnot lie callwl ■fallen women,' lor they have never 
stood, they bote urrtf km-n'ii a state tu fall jnna." How could 

Alas ! the answer may la- found in the subject lwfc.ro us. 
Now, is it not of the must vital importance tbat the managers 
of the schools in whiuh attendance is now eumpulsorv, should 
pay earnest attention to the moral condition of the children in 
them, and assist the teacher* by every means in their power in 
«..:_ ..«■_... ... _.._ ...ij nrtrtevllf For this purpose = * '- 

.. ..... vehow desirable it is tlia' "' " l 

st oue lady upon the Managing Board of e 
mixed school, so that the teachers should have si 
whom they can apply. 



■ That this is 110 exaggerated description of n 



before they can speak, are all brought to school, and will be 

| passed on to happier children if the teacher is not all eyes 

I and cars. It is found also that in many districts a sort of 

' slang dialect prevails, like what is called ' Thieves' Slang,' 

but connected almost entirely with coarse and indecent 

ideas. This goes generally by the name of ' wicked words,' 

1 and excites great honor even among those in whom what we 

should understand by bad language, such as cursing or 

swearing, &c, arouses but a much milder form of disapproval. 

No pains should be spared to eradicate this pestUcntiid habit 

from among children, and where it has once taken root the 

most incessant watchfulness and the severest punishment 

must be exercised. It eon only he stamped out. 

I But it is noi all the fault of the homes ; bod as many of 

them undoubtedly ore, the children of different families 

differ in modesty of conduct far more according to the 

characters of their mothers than according to the con- 

i veuieuces of their dwellings ; and if any one doubts this, he 

may be reminded of the singular chastity of Irish girls, whose 

homes, for all purposes ol decency, would seem to rank 

I below English cottages. No; in more senses than one we 

| are our ■ brother's keeper,' and the worldly salvation of men 

and women often lies in the way they have been taught as 

[ children to look at and judge of these things. Children are 

I specially prone to imitate those above them if they respect 

I and love them ; and the allocked look upon the governess' 

face will sometimes he the first revelation of a Uglier state 

I of feeling, and the child's first initiation into a purer atmo- 

Hod to say, the standard of morals among those classes of 
the population in towns and country districts, from which 
the scholars in Elementary Schools are drawn, is, as a ndo, 
so lax, tluit both girls and boys equally require definite 
instruction in habits of modesty, and in the first principles 
of purity in thought and conduct from teachers of their umi 
Hex. The home influences arc too often in direct opposition 
to these, and the examples not only of elder brothers and 
sisters, hut of parents likewise, ore such as to supply no 
standard whatever of right and wrong. If no attention, 
therefore, be paid in school to these matters, if bod words, 
indecent actions, and disgraceful scribblings upon anything 
within reach, are overlooked, or only receive a passing half- 
hearted censure, what prospect but a gradual lapsing into 
still grosser habits, and into confirmed immorality of mind 
an.' person, lies before our poor children ! Of what use is pro- 
ficiency in her studies, or even in religious subjects, to a 
gitl unacquainted with the first principles of that modesty 
which is a woman's crown ? and what prospects for her purity 
in after lifo are afforded by such an early familarity with 
vice? 

The Girls' Friendly Society will be doing much to raise the 
toneof our working classes upon this subject of female chastity 
if the rule by which loss ol character forfeits membership be 
stringently enforced. Such severity is often the truest 
mercy, possibly to the individual, but most certainly to 
society at large, and is compatible with the truest compas- 
sion, and most persevering efforts for the reclamation of the 
fallen one. To managers, therefore, whose personal attention 
and intelligent interest in their schools may so greatly assist 
teachers in their efforts to improve the moral as well as the 
educational status of their scholars, these remarks are 
primarily addressed; while from all who can supply informa- 
tion or suggestion, communications will be welcome. They 
should be addressed to ' Una,' It'umait't Gazette Office, 42 
Somerset Street, I'ortman Square, London, W„ and al- 
though the subject cannot well be pursued much further hi 
these columns, it is hoped that some result for good may 
be effected. 

That many a ttaclur't heart it aching at the knowledge 
ol this state of things we feci certain, and it is to encourage 
them to break through the reserve which wo would fain 
believe timidity, and not indifference, 'has thrown over it, 
and to show them what may be douc in this matter to the 
glory of God and for the purity of woman, that we venture 
to call attention to this painful subject. 
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THE FIEST LADY-MISSIONAEY IS CHINA. 
A sniiEiNo instance of the way in which persons are 
lastingly affected by early impressions, and their after Una 
Sometimes inrlueiu'iil *■>■ the Inirmnfiwords of those who are 
little conscious of the results which may ensue, was given in 
Miss Bickett's farewell address to her friends at Brighton 
before leaving them lor the new sphere of work alio lias 
chosen in China. She traced back to the hymn by Mrs. 
Charles, called ' The Three Wakings,* heard for the first 
time in girlhood, her present determination to leave home 
and friends, and even the spheres of work her own energy 
haa created around her, for that which she considers needs 
her more. To quote her own simple words : ■ I felt the place 
that stood in the greatest need of helpers was the one (o 
which I should direct my steps.' Thit was her Lord's calf 
to her, and those who mourn her loss most deeply most ac- 
knowledge that, even for a woman who was elected at the 
head ol the poll for n position el bucIi special usefulness as 
lln.t ol t ho io-ii.'l.ioh Sdiool I'i'i'.i'l, or \i liu hud dont anion;; 
ahopwornen such a work as that described in OUT Gazette for 
3uly, 1376, the China Misaion - field offers opportunities 
for usefulness greater than any abe haa left. She baa gone 
as a pioneer, as a Christian woman, to carry the teachings and 
troths of the Christ iui i n-lifiou to a. laud, the vastness of 
which Boh Hoy ^j;i|'lii'.'iLllv d. ■-■ nihed by the statement that 
1 every third baby born into the world is a Chinese baby,' 
and the degradation of which, so for as infanticide and the 
Condition of women go. can hardly be surpassed. Sbo has 
gone, and all Christian women left behind must wish this 
noble woman, as we do, most earnestly, ' God speed.' 
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NOTICE TO COIiliiCsil'nNDEXTS. 

TnE Editor cannot undertake to return rejected 
cations, but will endeavour to do bo if stamps be enclosed for 
the purpose. 

We are requested to mention that the address of the 
Homo for Female Inebriates, mentioned by a correspondent 
in the June Gazette, ia No 1 Ebcnezer Terrace, Kennington 
Park, S.E. Managers. Mr. and Mrs. Zierenberg. 

'J. F.,* residing in a Cathedral City in the Booth of 
England, and having some opportunity for obtaining anti. 
(juaiinn information, desires to hear of any means by which 
■he can earn a little money by Heraldic or Genealogical 
Writing. She can copy neatly, though weak eye-night pre- 
i i:\it . h'.-r alii us jit in.: lino ilu.Eiuiiutiuu or i-.iintitii:. 

Madam,— Has it occurred to any of your readers who re- 
quire remnnoralivf;oiiiv..lovrrierit, that tin: dipping and curling 
of feathers might be a lucrative means of adding to a small 
income? Even if the proce-* tor fichu, I ly dyeing or re-dipping 
them is too complei and troublesome to be carried on at 
home, I almost think that an honest perm; might be turned 
by the mere curling of ostrich feathers which have got limp 
from wear or wet. It is quite an art to curl them naturally 
and well, and I, for one, should often bo glad to send block 
feathers to be curled if I could liave them back in a poet or 
two. I fancy, also, that it would answer a lady's purpose to 
charge less than the shops do for this simple operation. 

F. F. P. 
Madam,— Attention has been called to the large number 
of deaf and dumb children to be found among our rural and 
town population , by the arrangements some of our School 
Boards have lately made for their instruction, but the same 
■ad disability is found among the children of the upper 
ranks, and no adequate provision haa aa yet been made to 
meet it. The authorities of every ' Deaf and Dumb ' 
Institution in the land will testify to the scarcity of qualified 
teachers ol the class for trhom such institutions are designed. 



The cumbrous system of communicating by signs and the 
TrtanTinl alphabet is, one can easily understand, a most in- 
complete and faulty substitute for ordinary spoken language- 

Advantages which have lately been secured by the estab- 
lishment of the Training College for Teachers of theDeaf by 
the ' German ' (lip-reading) system, seem to me so great ihat 
I would ask for an opportunity of describing them in your 
widely-read journal. The College is at Ealing, near London, 
and is designed to train teachers, governesses, and relations 
of the deaf, in the art of teaching apoken and written lan- 
guage to ' the deaf,' and those who, from congenital deaf- 
ness or special accident, are ' dumb.' By this method the 
use of speech, be it observed, can be given to Uiobc born 
deaf. Speech lost through deafness can be restored, and 
lip-reading, the best substitute lot hearing, can bo taught. 
The College is wholly undenominational, though the school 
in connexion with it is conducted according to the principle! 
of the Church of England. 

Female students are, at present, alone admitted as resi- 
dents, and these are of two classes. Those of the first class 
pay 301. per annum for tuition, in addition to the 60/. for 
board and lodging paid alike by both classes, but a reduction 
of 20/. from the 501. is made for those students of the second 
class who may assist in the care and management of the 

ails out of school hours. 2ol. is asked where a separate 
room is desired. The year is divided into two tens*. 
There is a vacation of six weeks in August and September. 
and a fortnight's interval at Easter. If (as is thought will 
generally be the case), at the end of a year's training, fair 
mastery of the art of teaching is gained, and a satisfactory 
examination passed, the student will leave with a certificate 
of proficiency, which will, of course, bear its value as evideno* 
of attainment in this technical accomplishment, and possess 
a recognised significance as a diploma. The College will, 
moreover, be a centre of communication with the whole of 
England, and acquire facilities for introducing teachers and 
governesses for the deaf to schools and families seeking 
them. Any further information, I am allowed to asy, will 
be cheerfully supplied by Arthur A. Kinsey, Esq., tbe 
Principal of the Training College, The Elms, Csstlebsx Hill, 
Ealing, Middlesex, W. I am yours, truly, 

St. John'*, LittUhampton. Akikub 8 " Tbmtpso*. 

Madam,— I have been much interested with the ' Story of 
a Dupe,' in the Gazette for April, and should like to tellyonr 
readers of a method by which a lady, the mother of a large 
family (twelve, I think, in number), and also the busy wife of 
an East-end Rector, made as much as SOI. in the year. She 
bought a knitting-machine for 91., and, after supplying her 
own family, took orders for socks and stockings among her 
friends. The yarn was generally supplied to her, and site 
only charged 1». for making them ; but she could knit five 
or aii pairs in the day, and had she desired to do so, and 
could have obtained regular customers, through a shop or 
otherwise, she might have earned much more. Knitting- 
machines are, however, rather difficult to manage, and unlets 
any one knows how to knit socks in the ordinary way, and 
has some knock and perseverance, it would be a risk to buy 
a machine. Not liking the first she bought, my friend 
got another, and soon paid herself back the coat price of it. 
The difficulty here, as elsewhere, is to get regular customers; 
but this might he dona by advertising in the Exchange and 
Start, or in your Gateite. 

I often think, too, that busy mothers and wives would be 
very glad if they could get a lady to visit them for a short 
time, and help them through a crisis of dressmaking, al- 
tering old-fashioned things, and making children's things 
cheaply at the change of seasons. 

In the country it is really becoming very difficult to get s 
dress made well, and the mistress of the house may be too 
busy to do it by herself, though not to help and superintend 
its manufacture in company with a lady whose society might 
in itself be an agreeable change in the monotony of a country 
life. Tours faithfully, 

A CLttBG-Yios's Wot. 
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A GENTLEWOMAN attends LADIES of NEGLECTED 
EDUCATION. She also Beads and Writes for the Aged 
and Invalids; Translates, Copies, Revises, Issues Circulars, 
Conducts Correspondence, Ac. Address S. A., Spiers* Li- 
brary, Great Quebec Street, London, W. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT or MATRON.— A Lady of great 
experience in Hospital Management desires a Re- 
engagement, either in a Hospital, or any other Institution. 
Trained at the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. Address M., 
20 Margaretta Terrace, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

A LADY who, unon her Sister dissolving partnership with 
her, is disposing of her School (of which she has been 
Principal for nine years), wishes for an Engagement as 
SENIOR GOVERNESS in a Ladies' School. The highest 
references and testimonials. Address M. E. E., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

A LADY desires (for Companions to her Daughter, aged 
seven) the care of Two or Three Children, whose Parents 
may wish to place them in a Home where they would have 
the advantage of a good Education and desirable Associa- 
tions. Highest references given and required. Address 
D. 21, No. 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

A YOUNG LADY, who understands the Kindergarten 
system, and has had experience with Children, wishes 
for a Holiday Engagement for five weeks from the 12th 
July, either in the Country or at the Seaside. Travelling 
expenses and laundry. Address S. D., 41 Regent Square, 
King's Cross. 

BOARD AND RESIDENCE FOR LADIE.SV 18*. and 15«. 
per week, near Henrietta Street, Gower Street, and 
Home and Colonial College. Address Miss Dodds, 41 
Regent Square, W.C. Ladies' Book-keeping Class. 

A YOUNG WOMAN wishes for a situation as SEWING- 
MAID. She is respectable and well qualified. Not 
particular as to locality. Address, X., care of Miss Stans- 
feu>, Balmoral Place, Halifax. 

A LADY of considerable experience seeks a Daily Appoint- 
ment for 2 or 3 hours, as SECRETARY, READER, 
COMPANION, or any position of trust. Would give time 
for board and lodging. Address S. G., Gentlewomen's Self- 
help Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman Square. 

AN Accomplished VOCALIST (Musical Education received 
Abroad), Trains the Voice and gives Finishing Lessons. 
7*. 6tf. per lesson. 

Open to Engagements to Sing at Evening Parties and 
1 At Homes.' Address T. E. A., 42 Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 



SCHWERIN, two hours from Hamburg.— Two German 
Ladies receive a few ENGLISH GIRLS en pension. 
German always spoken. Terms, 60/., including German ; 
Music and Singing each 10/. The Principal has been six 
years at Harrow, teaching on Mr. Farmer's system. An 
escort early in August. References, Mrs. Montaou Butler, 
Harrow ; Rev. J. H. Thomas, Hillingdon Vicarage. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.— The Widow of a Clergyman, living in 
a large Detached House, with Grounds, wishes to receive 
LADIES TO BOABD with her. Good Society. Situation 
highly recommended. Address Mrs. Wilkiss, St. Cuthbert's, 
Swanmore, Byde. 



MRS. JEROME MERCIER can receive One YOUNG 
LADY for a Finishing Education. Terms (including 
excellent Masters), 150/. Address Rectory, Kemerton, 
Tewkesbury. 



A LADY, the Wife of a Gentleman farming his land, will 
receive Two or Three Children between six and ten, to 
educate with her own little girl and boy. They would 
receive the greatest care, and would be under the charge of 
a good Foreign Governess. The neighbourhood is particu- 
larly healthy. Terms, 120/. per annum. Address A. F. 8., 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

INTEMPERANCE.— SELECT PRIVATE HOME, con- 
JL ducted by a Lady of long and successful experience in the 
recovery of Ladies from habits of Intemperance. References 
exchanged. — For further particulars address, first instance, 
Y. N. A., 47 Weymouth Street, W. 



TO BE LET immediately, on moderate terms, for Two 
or Three Months, a charming COUNTRY HOUSE, 
within 3£ miles of Monmouth. Eight Bed-rooms, two 
Dressing-rooms, and three Sitting-rooms. Extensive view 
over the Valley of the Wye and the Forest of Dean. Within 
easy reach of Tintern Abbey and other pleasant excursions. 
Address S. P., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY living at Peckham, but absent from Home during 
the day, offers BOARD and LODGING in her House 
at about Two Guineas a- week. There are three Rooms on 
one floor, and a Second Inmate or a Maid could be received 
on reduced terms. Apply by letter, or personally on Satur- 
day afternoon, to Mrs. Haxburt, 11 King's Road, Peckham. 

TT7 ANTED, as PAROCHIAL NURSE in a Country Vil- 
1 Y lage, for Monthly and Non-infectious Cases, a hard- 
working Motherly Woman. 10s. per 'week and Furnished 
Cottage guaranteed. Address A. B., Pashley, Hawkhurst. 

A LADY desires to find Situations near London for — 
P. P., age 19, as UNDER-HOUSEMAID, where she 
will have kind and firm treatment. 

S. J. & S., both 14. NURSE or UNDER-HOUSE- 
MAID. 

E. A., 17. Has Nursed a year in a Hospital. 

For particulars address Miss Wixbolt, South Norwood 
Park, S.E. 

1,1 OR particulars of the following address Miss Phillips, 
; 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. — 

A SMALL but comfortable HOUSE in Chelsea to be 
Let for Two or Three Months, from the 1st July, at 
Five Guineas a-week. 

A LADY at Stoke Ncwington will receive a LADY 
BOARDER on moderate terms. 

A LADY at Tunbridge Wells will receive Temporary 
or Permanent BOARDERS. 

A BOARDING-HOUSE has been opened to receive 
Young Ladies attending the Maida Vale High School, 
and a few Pupils can also be taken for Private Education. 

MISS PHILLIPS will be glad to hear of HOMES or 
M TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENTS for the Holidays, 
or to receive Subscriptions towards a Fund for enabling 
Ladies engaged in Daily Work in London to liave a little 
change of air. Would any Lady lend the use of her House 
for this purpose in August ? Address 42 Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, W. 

A LADY, who has had 20 years' experience in Tuition, 
and receives 14 Boarders, the Daughters of Gentlemen 
and Professional Men, has a few VACANCIES. A thorough 
and first-rate Education, and the Comforts of a Home, are 
confidently offered. 

References to Rev. P. B. Powel, West Heath House, 
Abbey Wood, Kent ; Rev. E. K. Elliott, Broadwater Rec- 
tory, Worthing ; Rev. F. Cruse, Christ Church Vicarage, 
Worthing ; and any of the Parents of Pupils. 

Address Miss Davis, 8 Liverpool. Terrace, Worthing. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE. 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Established for t)ie benefit of necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS for NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <fcc., always on sale. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 

M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices, if the 
Committee are not compelled to give up their work for lack 
of Funds to meet the Rent. Who will give from 2s. 6rf. to 
11. yearly ? 

The following, amongst others, have promised subscrip- 
tions : — 

The Marchioness of 

Ripon £1 

The Dowager- Countess 

of Buchan 1 

The Ladj Mary Feildin* 1 
The Lady Sarah Spenoer 5 
The Lady Emily Dnndas 



1 



Lady Maryon Wilson . . 5 

Lady Knig htiey .. .. 

Mrs. A. Jenkins . . . . 5 

Mrs. Freake 3 

Mrs. Maoanley . . . . 5 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Fortescne 2 

Mrs. Mailer 2 

Mrs. H. Smith 1 

MissWorsley 1 






5 

5 

3 

2 

1 
1 



















Mrs. Badger £1 

Mrs. Clare Royse . . . . 1 
H. S. Russell, Esq. . . 1 
Miss C. Russell . . . . 1 
Miss E. C. Rioketts . . 1 
Miss Shaw-Lefevre . . 1 
Rev. J. D. and Mrs.Nairnol 
Mrs. A. Whateley . . 
Miss E. Burney . . . . 

Miss Howell 

Mrs. Sidney Phillips (don.)O 
Miss Helen Lindsay . . 

MissOlliTant 

Miss Williams .. .. 

Mrs. Price 

Miss Story 
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10 
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10 





10 





10 
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LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE COMMITTEE have in stock 9 yards of beautiful 
IVORY SATIN, 1* yards wide, which would make a 
Wedding Dress or an Embroidered Court Train. They can 
also supply WHITE CHINA CREPE embroidered, for 
Evening Dresses. 



MILLINERY AND JUVENILE DRESSMAKING. 

MRS. STEWART, 19 Old Quebec Street, Portman Square, 
supplies Fashionable HATS and BONNETS at 
moderate prices for ready money. Ladies' own Materials 
made up in the Newest Styles to match their Dresses. 
Children's Frocks made to any pattern. Lessons given in 
Millinery. 

ART NEEDLEWORK TAUGHT, Work Done, Com- 
menced, Traced, and Materials supplied, at reasonable 
Charges, by Miss Scott, 18 St. Mary's Road, Westbourne 
Park, W. 

TNSTRUCTION IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC— 
1 Directions, Sample Lessons, Questions, and Corrected 
Exercises, sent Weekly. Terms, payable in advance, from 
30*. to 21. for Three Months. Apply E. P., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 



Just Published. 

HYMNS AND TUNES, composed by Rev. J. G. Greoobt, 
M.A., Minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. Price 2s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

SKETCHES OF PRIMEVAL HISTORY. Price 2s. 
S. W. Tartridoe & Co. 9 Paternoster Row. 

The Field, Sept. 8, 1877, says :— « It's the best we have 
seen — will distance till competitors.' 

THE 'MAGIC LAWN TENNIS-COURT MARKER, 
price 10s. 6d., made only by James Kino, Stoke Golding- 
ton, Newport Pagnell, who is also the Maker of the famous 
Sherington Bar-frame Square Hive. 

ON DRESS : Its Fetters, Frivolities, and Follies. From a 
Sanitary Point of View. By Lady Knightley. 

To be obtained of the Secretary, Ladies' Sanitary Association, 

22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. Post free 2Jd. 



Now Ready, post free for 3d. 

Parts I. and II. of the GUIDE TO INSTI- 
TUTIONS established for the benefit of Women and 
Children, about to be published in connexion with The 
Womaris Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, <ftc, Homes, <fec. 

. Part H. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest. - 

Part III. Penitentiaries, d*c, will be ready early in 
July. 

The remainder of the Guide will be ready in due 
course, and will contain Lists of Educational Establish- 
ments, Penitentiaries, and other Associations for the 
general welfare of Women. These will be advertised in 
the Gazette as soon as they are ready for publication. 

HANDBOOK OP WOMEN'S WOBK. 

Third Edition. Boards, Is. ; by post, Is. 2d. 



HATCHARD8, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Partridge t Co. 9 Patornoster Row ; and Office, 42 Somerset St. W. 



A SUGGESTION. 

A MEMBER of the Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants has been lately much im- 
pressed by the want of an outlet for poor girls who have 
failed in their places in London, and seem to require some 
strong moral influence to enable them to try again with 
advantage. 

It has been suggested that this might be afforded by a 
short residence in a country Home, whose inmates might be 
placed under the superintendence of some lady having a 
power of gaining influence over girls, and be employed in 
laundry work. • 

1001. has been given for the laundry plant, and 100J. 
a-year promised for the present towards expenses. Also 
the furniture of a small house could be provided. 

It is not intended to appeal for subscriptions to the 
general public, but it is hoped that the above statement may 
fall under the notice of some persons who might be disposed 
to join with the writer in founding a small Institution of 
the kind described. 

Communications would be gladly received from any Lady 
inclined to give some time and attention to setting the work 
on foot. Further information on the subject may be obtained 
by application to the Secretary, 7 Great College Street, 
Westminster. 
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TBI Gawtte Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, but a 
copy ofone of the Nos. containing it may be had from the Office. 42 Somerset Street. W. for 2Jrf. in stamps. 

This List includes orar 60 Convalescent Homes and Hospitals, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
including Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurses, kc. 

A Guide to all Institution* established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
this year in connexion with the Woman's Gazette, but in a separate form. See Advertisement on preceding page. 

L Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Incurable Homes. III. Public Schools, Educational 

Associations, &c. IV. Penitentiaries. V. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 

Help in making this Guide sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestly requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H. , Lconardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the woman's Gazette, 42 Somerset 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDBEN. 

«C. H.' meant Convalescent Home, in full Address. ' M.' Men, 'C Children, also received. 
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Beckenham. — St. Agatha's Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle and Working Classes received. 
Chelsea.— Chcyne Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.w. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

is. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Sec. 
Llandudno, North Wales. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 21s. per week. Miss 

Roberts. 
London. --St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, s.w. 
Norfolk, Sunnystde. — House of Rest for Governesses or Ladies of small means. Reference* required. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 10s. Apply to Mrs. Brandreth, 

Dickleburah Reetory, Scale. 
St. Lkonards-on-Sea.— Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Gentlewomen. The Lady 

Sujierintendent. 
Tunbridgk Wells.— Convalescent Home for Children, Frant 17*. 6W. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



London School of Medicine for Women. 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Thorne, Hon. Sec., at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.c. 

Educational Establishments. 

10L to 167. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 657. to 607. and College Fees. 

18 Gs. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College, Grafton Terrace, Cheltenham. Boarders, 31/. 10*. 
12 Gs. 251. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. To train girls for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 52. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOB SALE OF WORK, &o. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fee, 5*. 
Commission on sales, la. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking - and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses, Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5*. Commission on sales, 
Id. in the shilling. 12 articles may be kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen s Self-help] Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w. } under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 



Luptoii. Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can be 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2d. 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road, Brighton. For the 
sale of line-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Society for Sale of Ladies Work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. Annual fee, 3s. Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Banks. 



PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

M. Englishwoman's Review. Published bv Triibner and Co. ; 
and at 22 Berners Street, w., at the Office for the Employment of 
Women. 

<W. Woman's Education Journal. The organ of the 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Office, 112 Brompton 
Road, s.w. 

Irf. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street. Holborn, E.C. 

Id. Friendly Leaves. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townscnd. Published by Hatchards, 
Piccadilly. 



OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 

Id. The Homely Friend. Containing Tales, Hymns, Recipes, 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Girls of the 
Working Classes. Partridge and Co. Paternoster Row. 

id. Woman's Work in the Great Harvest Field. A 
monthly periodical bearing upon the ministry of Woman in its 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other lands 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address : Conference 
Hall Office, Mildmay Park, N. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor, 
Alsager Hill, 1 5 Russell Street, Co vent Garden, w. c. Has occasional 
paragraphs u]>on Work forWomen. Employment Agency at theOffice. 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Ltdia 
£. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains full information of the progress of the movement for 
removing the Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
oopy monthly (post tree for one year), 1«. 6<Z. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
98 Jackson's Bow, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. TbUbner and Co. Paternoster Row. 



Price One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faithfull, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Press (established in I860 for the Employ- 
ment of Woma&V ^ ^TbB&^*«i*^\«MkMft^fc * 
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. S. W. PAR TRIDGE & CO'.S Illustrated Publications. 

RAG AND TAG: 

A Plea fob the Waifs and Strays of Old England. By Mrs. E. J. WHITTAKER. 

With 10 full-page Illustrations. Cloth, Is. 6<2. 

Containing an account of two Bagged Children, who, being kindly taken in hand by Christian people, became worthy 

, members of society. 

' It is an affecting and effective story, affectionately dedicated to those who desire the luxury of doing good. The illustrations 
are an additional attraction to an already attractive narrative.' — Christian, 

A MORE EXCELLENT WAY; 

And other Stories of the Women's Temperance Crusade in America. By M. B. WINSLOW. 

With 8 full-page Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Containing touching Incidents in connexion with Women's Work in this branch of Temperance labour. 

' Oh, that many such veritable narratives as are recorded in this book could be written of women's work among the drink 
victims in our own land We heartily commend this attractively got up and deeply, if sadly, interesting volume.' — Christian. 

THE WEEKLY WELCOME. 

With numerous Engravings by first-class Artists. The first Half-yearly Volume for 1878, now ready, and the two Half- 
yearly Volumes for 1877, cloth, plain, 5*. ; gilt edges, 7*. 64. each. Weekly Numbers, Id. ; Monthly Parts, Sd. each. 

The Articles are by popular Authors, and are suitable for the entertainment of both youth and old age. A 
Page of Music, in both Notations, appears in every Number, which will be found to be serviceable as Singing Lessons. 
An Engraving is added as a Frontispiece to the Monthly Part. 

' The Weekly Welcome is of unsurpassed excellence, both in literature and nit.'— Art Journal. 

' Pernicious literature of the cheap serial kind is held in check by such publications as the Weekly Welcome ; to excellence 
of literature and design it adds grace of music. A marvellously cheap, and at the same time abundantly interesting, Magazine.' — 
Daily Telegraph. 

THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 

One Halfpenny Monthly. Yearly Parts, Is. ; gilt edges, 2s. each. 

' As an assistant in the proper training of the youthful mind, the Band of Hope Review is the best publication we have 
seen.' — Liverpool Telegraph. 

THE FAMILY FRIEND. 

New Series. With costly Illustrations. Id. Monthly. 16 pages. The Yearly Volumes, Coloured Covers, Is. 6d. ; 

cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

'The new series of this well-known periodical was commenced in January, 1870. in an enlarged and more attractive form. 
Engravings from some of the most noted artists, and articles from the pens of some of the most popular writers, will be found in 
its pages. Each Number contains a piece of music for family singing. It is to be hoped that strong efforts will be made to 
supersede degrading reading by a large circulation of this periodical. — Western Daily Mercury. 

THE INFANT'S MAGAZINE. 

Printed in clear, bold type. Id. Monthly. 16 pages. The Yearly Volumes, Ornamental Cover, Is. 6d. each ; 

cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

* We know of nothing of the sort equal to it. Every mother who shall buy the yearly volume will bless the editor and 
publisher for providing her witn such superb means of entertaining and instructing her little ones.' — Christian World. 

THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 

Id. Monthly. 16 pages. A page of Music for the Young now appears in each Number. Yearly Volumes may be had with 
numerous Engravings. Ornamental Cover, Is. 6<Z. each ; cloth, 2s. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. This Periodical is patronized by 

the Princess of Wales. 

' This serial is rightly named. It is a treasure calculated to cause a child's heart to bound with delight.' — Midland Counties 
Herald. 

THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 

Printed in bold type, so as to suit the Aged as well as other classes. Id. Monthly. 16 pages. 
The Yearly Volumes may be had, in Ornamental Cover, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

' In the delightful pages of the Friendly Visitor both old and young will find a store of attractive and wholesome information. 
The. illustrations are especially well done; we have never seen better.' — Bristol Times. 

THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 

An Illustrated Paper. For promoting the Health, Wealth, and Happiness of the Working Classes. Id. Monthly. „ 

Yearly Parts, Is. 6d. each ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

' Everybody has read, or seen, or heard of the British Workman ; the excellence of its woodcuts, the bracing morality of 
its stories, the clearness of its letterpress, and the sterling worth of its whole contents, are undisputed and almost universally 
acknowledged facts.' — Warrington Guardian. 

LONDON: B. W. PABTBIDGE & Co. 9 PATEBNOSTEB BOW, £.0. 
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LADIES AS DRESSMAKER& 

If needlework, considered in the attract, be a 
feminine pursuit ; if it be a laudable and praise- 
worthy act for a woman to clothe herself m the 
work of her own hands; if, moreover, it l)e neither 
wrong nor unwomanly for a lady in need of self- 
maintenance to earn her bread ; is there any good 
reason why she should not do so by dressmaking? 
If there be, in the world's estimation, a touch of 
the servile, or, as the phrase runs, of the menial, 
in the contrivance of clothing for any other than 
oneself; and if the payment received for it removes 
it out of the category of that service to our fellow- 
creatures, which hath in it something of the divinc- 
ness of ministry properly so called, it has at any 
rate the nobility wnich all useful work con- 
scientiously performed possesses. However this 
may Ixj, it will surely be granted, that when a lady 
has no power to earn her living in the higher walks 
of art, education, or nursing, it is better for her to 
do so by dressmaking than to starve. 

"We were not, however, always of this opinion. 
Some four years ago, when the papers which gave the 
first impulse to the establishment of the Ladies' 
Dressmaking Association at 42 Somerset Street, 
W., came into our hands, they were laid by, as 
quite beside the question of employment for edu- 
cated women. Whatever else cultivated women 
might Ixj reduced to do for a living, it certainly 
seemed to us as if such trivial drudgery were 
quite unworthy of their powers. Not even pos- 
sessing the soothing monotony of plain needle- 
work, which, as the typical occupation of women 
from the days of Homer downward, has a dignity 
of its own; the long hours and close attention 
to details required by millinery or dressmaking 
preclude all exercise of the memory, or even that 



occasional glance at a lx>ok which is possible during 
a long seam ; and it thus seemed to us as a quite 
unsuitable pursuit for persons with any pretensions 
to cultivation. 

But we confess that we have since found this an 
error. Intellectual tastes do not always follow upon 
education ; and many a refined, though perhaps not 
highly educated girl, possesses so decided a teste 
or ' turn,' as the expression runs, for millinery, 
and excels so much in the setting in of a bow or 
the placing of a flower, that she would be quite as 
willing to earn her living by it as by any other 
drudgery, if it were not for what the world would 
say. But the world is getting more sensible on 
these matters, and we do not despair of seeing the 
,day when even Mrs. Grundy will have nothing to 
say against a lady who prefers almost any form 
of independence to the acceptance of charity, and 
when the social position of one who chooses to 
earn her living as a dressmaker will be decided by 
other considerations than those of her calling. So, 
as light gradually broke upon this question of 
dressmaking as an employment for educated wo- 
men, and especially when letters reached us simul- 
taneously from two opposite and independent 
quarters, both advocating the establishment of 
some training-place for the daughters of the pro- 
fessional classes, we confessed ourselves vanquished, 
and our scruples removed. Our two friends, till 
then strangers to each other, were mutually intro- 
duced, and the result was the founding of the 
Ladies' Dressmaking Association, which is now 
ncaring the completion of its third year of ex- 
istence. 

A sketch of its history, and of the reasons why 
it has not yet completely fulfilled the aims of its 
founders, and become self-supporting, must be 
of interest to all who desire to sec educated women 
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provided with more openings for self-maintenance, 
and will throw light upon many of the difficulties 
besetting their path in other directions as well. 
To begin with: there was the absence of any 
capital — a rather important preliminary in an un- 
dertaking involving the purchase of stock, samples, 
and the absolute necessity of skilled persons, not 
only to execute the first orders, but to instruct the 
ladies who desired to learn the calling. The 
mention of these reminds us of another difficulty 
to be surmounted. In the class from which dress- 
making establishments mostly draw their ' hands/ 
the payment of a 'premium' is a recognised and 
accepted fact, and no parent expects to get his boy * 
or girl launched in any trade without some expense 
at starting, and without having to maintain his 
child for some months, if not years, until he or she 
have learned their work sufficiently to ' keep them- 
selves.' In dressmaking, for instance, girls are, as 
a rule, apprenticed at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and pay premiums of from 20/. to 40/. for two, or 
more frequently for three years, during which time 
they earn little or nothing, and have to be main- 
tained by parents or guardians. No one who 
knows anything of the habits or circumstances of 
the professional and clerical classes, with respect 
to their daughters, will fail to see a great obstacle 
at the very outset. Finding it difficult to make 
both ends meet, and almost impossible to screw 
out the sums necessary for putting their boys in 
the way of earning their living, the idea of ex- 
pending anything further for their girls after their 
economical education is supposed to be complete, at 
the age of sixteen or thereabouts, seems to them 
quite out of the question. The girls must either 
remain at home, costing as little as possible, or 
begin life as nursery-governesses at eighteen or so 
— a decision which too often precludes any after 
self-improvement, or rise in salary, and stereotypes 
them as nursery-governesses, until such an age as 
they have become too old for that, and unfit for 
anything else. 

So the Institution started, heavily handicapped 
by these two dead weights — the absence of ca- 
pital and the circumstances of the persons for 
whose benefit it was primarily intended; and it 
is no exaggeration to say, that nothing but the 
personal devotion and indomitable perseverance 
of the lady who is practically its creator could 
have brought about such a measure of success as, 
in spite of these drawbacks, it has attained. Besides* 
crippling her private resources by liberal gifts out 
of her own income to keep the establishment alive, 
she has devoted the whole of her time and strength 
towards this effort to open a school of dressmaking, 
which should offer training to ladies under such 
circumstances as could make it possible for young 
women of refinement to accept it. 

For it may be remarked en passant, in answer to 
the *>b;ection urged — more, we should fancy, as an 



excuse for indifference than in good faith — that if 
ladies really ' mean business ' they should not shrink 
from getting their apprenticeship under the usual 
conditions ; that the conversation, associations, and 
companionship of even a well-regulated dressmaking 
establishment, are too mixed to be congenial to the 
tastes of girls of gentle birth, while in many they 
are, alas ! so injurious that no parent of the upper 
classes would deliberately subject his child to such 
danger. That there are numbers of girls belonging 
by birth to the educated classes, the daughters of 
clergy and others, serving in shops and working in 
workrooms, is undoubted, and all praise to such of 
them as maintain their purity of mind and moral 
tone under circumstances so little favourable to 
either ; bur both are so greatly endangered, that 
no calling can be considered practically open to 
educated women until such time as the training 
for it is supplied under conditions more favourable, 
and more specially contrived for them, than the 
workroom of the ordinary modiste. But to argue 
this point is hardly necessary in these pages, where 
the subject has been so frequently dwelt upon at 
length with respect to hospital nursing and other 
callings. Our business to-day is to chronicle the 
growth and progress of this courageous enterprise, 
and to show in what it at present fails to satisfy its 
promoters, and how and in what form the needful 
assistance may be supplied to it. To do this we 
must inflict a few figures upon our readers, as in no 
other way but by the touchstone of commercial 
success can such an enterprise be fairly judged. 

The Association opened its dressmaking-room in 
the middle of November, 1875, with one professional 
worker and three partly-trained ladies. In the 
following March the professional staff was increased 
to three, as it was absolutely necessary to have 
some one capable of executing orders till such time 
as the pupils, to whom free instruction was offered, 
could do passable work. That the receipts in 1876 
for work done and materials were 268/. 165., and 
that in 1877 they were, with the addition of the 
fees for classes, 436/., shows that the work has pros- 
pered. Moreover, a good deal had been paid in small 
salaries to poor lady-workers, and with untrained 
hands it was not likely that the receipts would leave 
any margin towards rent, &c. 

It is obvious that an enterprise of a mercantile 
nature, in which the interests of the speculation 
itself are subordinate to those of its workers, must 
be at a great disadvantage. Other establishments can 
pick their hands and dismiss incapables ; the essence 
of a training-school is to sacrifice itself to its workers, 
and to do the best it can with whatever material it 
has in hand. Then the pupils must be taught all the 
parts of their business successively, so that they may 
be placed in a position of starting for themselves; 
or, at any rate, of earning some money as soon as 
possible. In ordinary workrooms, where only the 
interests of the proprietor have to be consulted, 
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girls are kept for months at one part of a dress, 
and it is two, three, or even four years, before they 
can live on what they earn. Hence arise the terms, 
shirt-hand, body-hand, improver, &c, while a very 
elaborate costume has been known to pass through 
the hands of perhaps as many as seventeen different 
women ,- and girls are kept for a whole season at 
buttonholes, or the goffering of tulle tuckers. It is 
not to be expected, then, that a training school can 
turn out work as perfect in execution as such 
establishments where every interest is subordinate 
to that which can only be attained by satisfying 
the customer. That such success as has been the 
lot of the Ladies' Dressmaking Association* has been 
attained at all under such circumstances as this is 
astonishing, and while it places all who care for 
women's work under great obligations to Miss 
Phillips, is perhaps the best proof that could be 
given of the need for and value of her work. 

It must also be taken into consideration, that the 
class of girls received as pupils have for the most 
part been utterly unaccustomed to anything like 
steady work, and have lived perhaps much out of 
doors. To tie these girls suddenly down to a 
sedentary pursuit every day in the week for more 
than eight hours daily, would inevitably cause their 
health to give way, and thus the Committee has 
been obliged to fix the hours of work from 9 o'clock 
to 5*30, with short intervals for luncheon and tea. 
In ordinary houses of business the minimum time 
for work is twelve hours, and this naturally repre- 
sents so many more dresses turned out in the week, 
and so much more profit to the management. Six 
ladies are now employed in the workroom in addition 
to the professionals ; fifteen previously to these have 
been in the room since it was opened, and though 
circumstances (too often their poverty) have pre- 
vented many from persevering for the required 
periods of training, tnese ladies have been greatly 
benefited by the instruction they have received, 
and if not directly earning money by their know- 
ledge of making dresses, they are saving much by 
being able to make their own. The Association 
has had the names of about 150 customers on its 
books, many of whom give frequent orders and re- 
commend friends. 

That with the very small assured income derived 
from annual subscriptions (in 1877 under 40/.) the 
Association has not altogether failed, is surprising, 
and shows that the work produced has been good 
and satisfactory to the customers. Notwithstanding 
this, however, it must have collapsed had it not 
been for the liberal donations of a few friends, who 
have enabled the Committee to meet the loss on the 



work of the last two years. This deficit becomes 
less each year, but it is so improbable that a Training 
Institution of this kind, dealing with this class of 
pupil, should ever be quite self-supporting, that 
we hope that more persons interested in opening 
up fresh careers of honest work to ladies will add 
their names to the subscription list. A few more 
regular guinea or half- guinea subscribers would 
relieve the Foundress of the annually recurring 
anxiety about the rent, and enable her to do full 
justice to her most useful experiment. 

A further benefit has been indirectly conferred by 
the establishment of dressmaking classes for ama- 
teurs, to which ladies bring their own materials, and, 
if they choose, can be taught how to cut out and make 
the same. A class for instruction in plain sewing 
was held last year, and would be opened again if 
six pupils offered themselves; and the fees for this 
most useful and ingenious scheme for combining 
usefulness to the public with profit to the Institution 
have done much towards making it possible to carry 
on the work. These classes are perhaps the only 
English effort to follow the example of our German 
sisters, in the excellent technical schools at Reutlinger, 
in Wurtemberg, and elsewhere, in which all German 
girls complete their education. "VVe hope to return 
to the subject of these in a future paper, as they 
supply many hints which would be useful to us 
on this side of the Channel. 



* It mmt be remembered that the particulars given here refer 
only to one department of the Auuociation, and that a good 
work is also being done in the Embroidery department, where 
several ladies have had good instruction in art work, and some 
have constant employment. The payments to these ladies have 
be«n gradually increasing from 166/. in the first fifteen months 
to 8007. in 1877, and now over 160/. in the past six months. 



MY GREATEST FRIEND. 

By Mm. Frank Snoad, Author of ' Clare Peyct>'« Dinry,' 
' As Life Itself / Ac. 

Chapter II. 

IN THE PUMP-BOOM. 

It was some days before Jemima and I had a fairly 
good opportunity of renewing the conversation so 
abruptly broken off ; but when we did so, my friend 
showed herself duly penitent. 

' I'm sorry if I really hurt your feelings/ she said, 
kindly ; ' but there was something so comic in your 
reproof I really couldn't help laughing/ 

4 You were very hard in every way/ I replied, with 
dignity, for I felt the occasion demanded it. ' Your 
remarks about " only fit to be married " were intended 
to be cutting I know, although I must say I fail to see 
why.' 

* Because if I had my way all the geese should 
many, and all the sharp ones keep single. Geese do 
as well for wives as sensible women, for all I can 
see.' 

4 Oh, Jemima ! ' 

fc And who's Jemima when she's at home ?' 

* Jimrav, then.' 
'Well?' 

' How can you say such shocking things ? ' 
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4 What shocking things ? ' 

4 Why, ahout married women.' 

4 1 haven't said shocking things al>out married 
women/ sho retorted. ' I merely repeat, that a goose 
of a woman who can't manage her own affairs, and 
who always exclaims (hero she mimicked my voice 
and manner to the life), " Oh, I'd rather leave it to 
a gentleman! I think gentlemen know host; 1 ' had 
better get a gentleman licensed by law to look after 
her, and put a stop to her tomfoolery. I fancy 
matrimony is a pretty sufficient cure in most cases,' 
she added, with a laugh. 

4 It may be,' I sighed ; 4 but there's compensation, 
too : an old maid's life is very lonely.' 

4 No it isn't, Lctitia,' she said, energetically, and 
bringing her hand down upon the table with a thump : 
4 an old maid's life is no more lonely than other people's, 
unless it's both useless and selfish? 

She threw intense emphasis into the last sentence, 
and nodding good-bye, went off, shutting the hall-door 
with a vigorous bang. I was used to her odd ways, 
and thought nothing of the abrupt departure ; but 
after she had gone I sat still by the fire, thinking over 
her words for an hour or more, as I often did think 
over words of Jimmy's. Her shaft had struck home. 
I confess, when I began to reflect upon my usual 
evcry-day life, I could not name a siugle person who 
was any the better for it — except myself. To be sure, 
no one was any the worse, and that was all I could 
say. I sent a trifle occasionally to Hickory's wife, 
who just about this time was laid up in consequence of 
his Hi-treatment, whilst he was undergoing 4 a month ' 
as reward : but, beyond that, I doubt if I ever did 
anything to benefit any one. The more I thought 
about it the more I felt it, and when Jemima came 
next, I broached the subject — somewhat timidly, for I 
was always rather afraid of her. 

* Could I help her a little in any of her useful 
labours ? ' 

4 Oh, you're waking up at last, are you ? ' said she. 
4 Pretty nearly time you did, / should say. How you 
can have droned along all theso years, spending every 
farthing of your money and every moment of your 
time on your own precious self and your silk gowns, 
beats me.' 

4 1 didn't exactly know how to set about anything,' 
I replied meekly. 

4 Didn't want to, you mean. Bless the woman ! 
where there's a will there's a wav.' 

4 Find me a way now, Jimmy,' I said, coaxingly, 
for I never attempted to contradict her. 

4 Go and take care of Airs. Parkins' baby for a day, 
whilst its mother goes charing,' she replied. 4 Parkins 
is out of work as usual, and they're pretty nearly 
starving.' 

4 1 didn't know it.' 

4 Of course you didn't : what do you ever know, 

unless some one knows it first for you ? It's a fact, 

all the same.' 

'I'm sorry to hoar it,' said I. 4 1 was obliged to 

forb/d Parkins coming to do the garden, he was so 



abominably lazy ; but his wife's to be pitied. I'll send 
her a trifle.' 

4 And take care of the baby ? ' 

4 Don't lie absurd, Jom — Jimmy.' 

4 Go aud help Miss Willoughby, then: she's 
secretary 'and treasurer for the Barnard Charities, and 
there's the poor soul laid up with rheumatism, her hands 
as stiff as a poker, and all her correspondence and 
accounts at sixes and sevens. You can write letters 
and cast up, I suppose ? ' 

I modestly admitted my ability, and that same 
afternoon called uj>on Miss Willoughby with an offer 
of assistance, which was gratefully accepted. I soon 
grew interested in my work ; and after a time, as sho 
became no better, and was unequal to the task, the 
secretaryship was passed over to mo entirely ; it being 
the greatest possible source of amusement to the ]>oor 
invalid to hear frequently froin mo all the progressive 
details of her old labour of love. 

One tiling led to another, till at last all my spare 
time was fully occupied. Jemima was right ; I never 
felt lonely now. So the winter wore on, quietly, 
uneventfully, but very happily ; till one morning, about 
the middle of March, I received a letter from my 
favourite niece, asking if she might pay me a little 
visit in about a month's time. 1 was delighted, for it 
must not be thought for a moment I was not fond of 
my sister's children ; on the contrary, I loved them 
dearly : I merely disliked being expected to devote my 
whole existence to their welfare ; which, in the opinion 
of their mothers and fathers, would have l>cen only the 
correct thing for me to do. Moreover, I objected to 
this or that one being singled out for my especial 
favour. I like to choose my own favourites, and Blanche 
had always been 4 my child ' from her babyhood. 

I had just written off, bidding the dear girl come 
for as long as she liked and as soon as she liked, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Cladish dropped in, upon some errand or 
other. 

* Busy as usual ! ' exclaimed the Vicar's wife. 4 What 
we should do without a few like you and Miss Todd I 
really don't know.' * 

4 Oh, I cannot class myself with Jemima,' I returned, 
diffidently : 4 she's a wonder ! ' 

4 She is, indeed ! ' exclaimed Mr. Cladish, heartily. 
4 She's a wonderful woman — she really is ! It is not 
only mere parish work either, but anything and 
everything she takes up. There !' he added, throwing 
his hands up, 4 when I think of what Miss Todd was 
twenty years ago, the most wicked little flirt imaginable, 
and see her now !' Words failed the worthy Vicar at 
this juncture, but one word had caught my ear, and, as 
Jemima would have expressed it, 4 flabbergastered * 
me. 

4 Flirt?' I repeated, opening my eyes wide with 
astonishment. 

4 Ay!' replied Mr. Cladish, laughing. 4 You 
wouldn't think it to see her now, would you ? but she 
tvas, sure enough — the prettiest girl and the greatest 
flirt anywhere about liere.' 

4 Pretty!' I ejaculated, even more astounded than 
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before. * Pretty !' I had always regarded Jemima as 
such a veritable dowdy, an old maid predestined from 
her cradle, that to hear of her having l>ecn pretty and 
a flirt took my breath away. 'Pretty!' I again 
repeated ; and then, recovering myself a little, I said, 
4 Tlien I suppose she has had her chances, like the rest 
of us?' 

'Chances?' laughed the Vicar. 'I should rather 
think so ! Fivc-and-fiftv, / should sav. All the voting 
fellows were after her ; no one ever thought Jimmy 
Todd would have been an — ahem ! — remained single/ 

'Especially after she refused you,' said his wife, 
laughing. 'Don't believe too much, Miss Mcllish. 
Cliarles confesses to having been an old flame/ 

I could scarcely collect mv thoughts sufficiently to 
tell them my piece of news ; certainly not to take an 
active sliare in the conversation ; and after they had 
gone I could hut think of the one theme : ' Pretty ! 
All the young fellows after her !* Good gracious ! 

When Jemima came in that evening ' between the 
lights,' as was often her custom, I could restrain my 
curiosity no longer. 

* Jimmy,' said I, softly, as we sat together in the 
firelight, I in my easy chair, she on a hassock in fi*ont 
of the fire, with her elbows on her knees and her face 
on her hands; 'Jimmy, you've had several chances, 
haven't vou?' 

4 Of salvation?' inquired Jimmy, profanely. 

' No,' I replied, not a little shocked : ' of marriage/ 

4 Oh, escapes ! ' said Jemima, with a sniff. 

4 Yes, escapes, if you prefer that expression,' said T, 
willing to humour her, if she would only tell me all 1 
was dying to know. ' You've had vour share, haven't 
vou?' 

4 How many is a share?' asked Jimmv, her wicked 
black eyes twinkling with fun ; ' is it three — a boy, a 
man, and another V 

4 Jemima, you are very unkind/ T retorted, feeling a 
little offended, and bitterly regretting having made that 
unfortunate admission as to mv own love affairs. 

4 1 lieg your pardon, I'm sure/ returned Miss Todd, 
with mock penitence ; * I forgot that I was treading on 
delicate ground. But, you see, I wanted further in- 
formation/ 

I did not exactly know how to recommence the 
attack, and for a few minutes there was dead silence. 
The firelight flickered and leapt, making flashes of 
ruddy warmth upon the walls, and lighting up Jemima's 
face with a red and yellow glow, which harmonised 
strangely with her black eyes and the mischievous ex- 
pression still lingering round her mouth. As she sat 
there, all huddled up, gazing intently into the burning 
coals, she might have l)ccn some medieval witch in- 
voking her familiar from his fiery bed. 

4 Drive on, Lctitia!' she exclaimed at last, scat- 
tering all my fanciful visions in an instant, and recalling 
me to my original purpose. 4 Out with it, old girl ! ' 

4 Out with what?' I asked, rather nervously. 

4 That's liest known to yourself/ she retorted ; 
you're driving at something, / know ! Suppose you 
say what it is, without making any more preamble/ 



' There isn't anything to say/ I protested, feeling 
rather ashaincd of myself ; ' but I have heard — at least, 
I mean I've Wen told, it has come to my ears, in 
short ' 

4 Get to the point, will you!' interrupted Jimmy, 
impatiently. 

' So I shall, if you leave me alone, Jemima/ 

' No vou won't: you'll take another half hour to make 

a. - * 

it clear to me that soniolwdv has told vou something. 
What is the something?' 

' That vou had a great deal of attention when vou 
were a girl, and ever so many offers,' I answered, 
stoutly. 

' Oh, I suppose that idiot, Charles Cladish, has l)een 
talking to you,' replied Jemima, coolly, and without a 
vestige of flutter or surprise. 

'Isn't it true, then?' I asked, breathlessly, and 
quite forgetting I was admitting Mr. Cladish was my 
informant. 

' Oh, it's true enough, if you come to that ; but I 
wish Cladish would mind his own business, and so I 
shall tell him/ 

' 1 Tow do vou know he told me ? ' 

' By putting two and two together, which is an exer- 
cise iu mental arithmetic quite beyond your powers, 
liCtitia. What else do you want to know, pray ?' 

' Oh, that is all,' I replied, meekly. 

' No, it isn't/ said Jemima ; ' it isn't half nor a 
quarter — you want to know who the offers were from, 
and who I liked, and who I didn't like, and, al>ove and 
l>eyond all, why I never married. Bless you, Ijctitia, 
you're as transparent as a soap-bubble ! ' 

' Of course I don't want to know anything vou don't 
wish to tell me/ I answered, meekly succumbing. 

' Then I don't wish to tell vou anything ; I've no 
ambition for my old follies to be revived and gossiped 
over/ 

'Jemima!' I exclaimed, really hurt, ' have I ever 
mentioned anv affair of vours vou have told me 
confidentially?' 

4 Well, no, you haven't/ she said, in an altered 
tone ; ' you can hold your tongue when you ought to. 
I will give you credit for that/ 

4 Then you shouldn't suspect me now,' I remarked. 

' What do you want to know ? ' she asked abruptly, 
after a moment's pause. 

' Nothing/ T answered, faintly : ' unless it is — why 
vou never married/ 

4 Do you suppose even' woman would many who gets 
a chance ? ' 

' I tlunk most would,' I replied, simply. 

' Indeed ! ' said Jemima, with a sniff. 4 It speaks badly 
for yourself, Miss Mcllish/ 

' Don't you think so yourself ? ' I inquired, defeitm- 
tially: 'honestly, now, between ourselves?' 

4 No, I don't,' she said, with emphasis ; ' nor would 
you, if you ever looked below the surface. I grant 
you, many women many just because they get an ad- 
vantageous offer : but why ? Because it's their ouly 
chance of a home, because they ai*e thin-skinned and 
afraid of the word " old maid ;" l>eeausc thev haven't a 
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penny-piece to call their own, and haven't the brains to 
earn a living, or, having the brains, cannot find a 
way, except such as a lady cannot adopt without losing 
caste in this might}' particular world of ours. Give 
women their fair share of the good things of this world — 
give them independence, sufficient incomes — give them 
work — give them, in short, the power to exist without 
matrimony, you'd see whether they wouldn't think 
twice before making martyrs of themselves.' 

4 Still it seems to me, married women are better off 
than single ones,' I said, doubtfully. 

4 Kubbish, Letitia ! If a woman can't keep herself 
she must be kept, even if she has to pay pretty dearly 
for the privilege : but if she can keep herself, matrimony 
is a very poor spec. Take yourself, for instance. How 
would you like half-a-dozen children, a fidgety hus- 
band, and ten thousand worries, where you have 
scarcely one ? What married woman would you change 
with ? You have a nice little bit of money in consols, 
you have a nice house, no one to please but yourself, 
the power of doing good to others, excellent health, 
although you did fancy yourself very bad at one time, 
quiet servants, and a tom-cat. It's the life you like. 
Would you change if you could ? Tell the truth now ! ' 

Mentally I reviewed my sisters' households, their 
worries, their responsibilities, their annoyances, their 
babies, and it was honestly and truthfully that I an- 
swered, ' No, I would not change : but I think, before I 
knew you I regretted being single/ 

' Because you were idle and selfish ; not that you are 
really selfish, Letitia, but you wanted stirring up.' 

4 Still,' I replied, going back to my original argument, 
'some marriages are happy. Don't you think every 
girl hopes hers will be one of the fortunate number ? ' . 

4 1 don't think those who marry as a matter of 
business trouble themselves much about that; so long 
as they get on "comfortably" as they call it, they have 
all they bargained for or expected, and a precious 
bad bargain, too ! Matrimony at best is a black 
draught with a sugar-plum after it, but the black 
draught without the sugar-plum — Whew!' 

4 Jemima, 1 think you're very wicked/ I exclaimed, 
involuntarily. ' Surely you must admit some marriages 
are happy?' 

4 I never said some weren't/ she retorted. ' I don't 
quarrel with marriage as God made it, but as the devil 
spoils it. Give me a good honest marriage, with love 
in front, common sense behind, and that for the rest!' 
snapping her fingers as the spoke ; 'and 111 give my 
good wishes as readily as any one, although I may 
thank Providence on the quiet that I'm not the bride. 

4 Mr. and Mrs. Cladish are a very happy couple/ I 
remarked, a trifle maliciously. 

4 Very/ said Jemima, coolly : * she's had matrimony 
all sugar-plums/ 

* What do you mean ? ' 

4 One of the very best husbands possible, and no 
incumbrances/ 

4 But she's so fond of children ! ' 

'People always are when they haven't any/ said 
Jemima, drily. 



We were drifting right away from the subject I had 
most at heart, so I endeavoured to renew it. 

4 If you liked Mr. Cladish so much, why didn't you 
have him voursclf ?' I asked. 

4 1 didn't sav I loved him, Letitia/ 

4 Then vou loved some one else?' I hazarded, boldlv. 

4 Goodness gracious ! don't you suppose a woman 
can keep single without a man in the case ? I had my 
father, and I had my poor people and my own individual 
life, and Jimmy Todd wasn't quite such an idiot as to 
tie herself up to any man going. There's only one 
thing I regret/ she added ; 4 and that is, that lady 
doctors weren't the fashion in my day. I should liave 
enjoyed fighting my way against all opposition/ 

4 You would have risen to the top of the tree, Jimmy/ 
I said, fondly ; and it was not mere compliment, for I 
had implicit faith in her. Jemima laughed. Her 
medical knowledge was her one bit of vanity. 

4 Didn't your father ever wish you to many ? ' I in- 
quired next. 

4 Never : he used to say it was better never to know 
what married happiness might be. than only know it 
to have it snatched away. He idolised my poor 
mother, but he dreaded the bare idea of my marrying 
and meeting her fate/ 

Again there was a pause. Jemima had spoken the 
last few words more to herself than me. The fire 
had sunk low in the grate, and was almost % out, but it 
was a mild evening and we scarcely wanted it. Pre- 
sently Jemima spoke again. 

4 You've cross-questioned me pretty well, Letitia : 
suppose I cross-question you: With your ideas, why 
haven't you married ? You've had your chances, you 
know/ 

I did not answer. I could not — not then, at any rate — 
enter into the story of how I had set everybody at 
defiance to engage myself to one who had been wor- 
shipped with that passionate, unreasoning devotion, 
which a young girl, ignorant of the world and its ways, 
so often gives to a showy, unprincipled admirer. I 
say unprincipled — should I rather have said deceptive ? 
He was well-born, handsome, accomplished, but he was 
poor, and when he left me for a richer flame, for a time 
I felt nearlv heartbroken. Whether she married him 
or not I never knew ; I never even knew her name. I 
heard nothing of him after that one plausible letter, in 
which he hinted vaguely at the pangs it cost him to 
resign me, and spoke very plainly of the imperative ne- 
cessity for marrying a woman whose parents could give 
her a portion upon her marriage. This my mother 
had absolutely refused to do ; but, poor dear, she died 
soon afterwards, and my money was my own to do as I 
pleased with. Jemima was by no means dull of com- 
prehension ; my silence told her as plainly as words 
that there was something of which I did not care to 
speak, and jumping up with the exclamation of, — 

' Bless my soul, the fire's out !' a rattling application 
of the poker put an end to the conversation. — 

It was scarcely a fortnight afterwards that a lovely 
spring morning tempted me to walk to Bath for a little 
shopping and marketing, which having accomplished, 
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I turned into the Pump-room to rest, as was my in- 
variable custom, although I had long since discontinued 
taking the waters, at any rate regularly. I am fond of 
the spacious, lofty room, upon whose walls the fickle 
hand of. Fashion has for so long written 'Ichabod;' 
whilst the statue of Beau Nash looks down from its 
niche, as if uttering a forlorn protest against the degene- 
racy of the present age. I was sitting, watching the 
seething water bubble up in the marble basin, and ex- 
changing a little idle gossip with the civil attendant 
(to whom, of course, I was well known), when a tall, 
middle-aged gentleman, limped in from the baths at the 
farther end of the room, and proffered the customary 
payment for his morning glass. Whilst he sipped the 
waters I watched him, and, as I watched, my heart 
seemed to leap into ray mouth. I looked again and 
again, almost holding my breath, and turning hot and 
cold and sick and faint by turns, till I scarcely knew 
where I was or what I was doing. I drew my hand 
across my forehead, as if to sweep away the cobwebs 
which seemed clouding my brain. I pinched my fingers 
to make sure I was awake. His voice and the voice of 
the attendant, exchanging a few commonplace remarks 
about the mildness of the season, seemed like the voices 
in a dream, and yet the longer I watched him, the 
more certain I felt that the tall, iron-grey man before 
me, was my faithless lover of long ago, 

4 Are you likely to make a long stay this time, sir ? ' 
inquired the attendant, as he handed back his glass. 

' That depends very much upon circumstances/ he an- 
swered: 'however, I may as well put my name down/ 

And, suiting the action to the word, he crossed over 
to the desk, where the visitors* book lay open, and 
took up a pen, after which he bade Mrs. Brown ' good- 
morning,' and limped away. Scarcely breathing, and 
feeling more dead than alive, I dragged myself to the 
desk he had just left. Yes, there, sure enough, in the 
handwriting I once knew so well — a little shaky now, 
but still the same — the ink still wet, and the pen still 
where he had thrown it, was the name and address — an 
indisputable proof I was not mistaken : 

' Augustus Craven, 

Pump-room Hotel.' 

I felt as if I should have dropped ! 1 could not take 
my eyes off the book, which fascinated me like a spell. 
Mrs. Brown noticed it at last. 

4 Do you know anything of that gentleman, ma'am ? ' 
she inquired. 4 He's a very constant visitor to Bath, 
although I suppose it's a year or more since he came 
last ; but he'll spend his two or three months at the 
Pump some years.' 

k At the Pump ! ' I echoed, feebly, more because 
I could not collect my thoughts sufficiently to say 
anything else, than for any other reason. 

4 At the Pump Hotel,' explained Mrs. Brown. 

4 Oh, indeed ! ' I remarked in an imbecile way ; and 
then, recovering myself a little, I added, ' I — I used to 
know him years ago.' And then I asked for a glass 
of water, which I thought I could sip slowly, and thus 
gain time to recover myself. I sat down on a bench 



facing the basin, with my back to the door, and too 
much occupied with my own reflections to notice the 
entrance of any one. I started as if shot, trembling 
from head to foot, when a voice said, almost in my ear 
as it seemed : ' Did I leave my Times hero, just now ?' 
and, turning quickly round, I looked straight into the eyes 
of Augustus Craven. He stared at me for a moment 
with a puzzled expression, as though he recognised my 
features, but could not for the life of him recollect whose 
they were; then, when Mrs. Brown said, blandly, 4 Ex- 
cuse me, Miss Mellish, but I think you're sitting on it,' 
a light seemed suddenly to break in upon him. 

4 Miss Mellish!' he said, musingly; and then, looking 
at me again (whilst I felt the colour rushing to my very 
eyebrows), he added, courteously, ' I beg your pardon, 
but surely I am addressing the Miss Letitia Mellish I 
once knew so well ? ' 

His voice was as sweet as ever when it uttered the 
inquiry, with a tender, regretful emphasis on my 
Christian name, and I leant back against the bench, 
too much fluttered to answer. Of what followed I 
have no distinct recollection, but I know that, somehow 
or another, we drifted into conversation ; and that, when 
at last he bade me adieu, with a gentle pressure of 
my hand at parting, he had asked and obtained per- 
mission to call at my house the following day, to ' renew 
once more the pleasant friendship of the past ! ' 

(To be continued.) 



WORK MAXIMS. 
4 Every one who does anything helpful in the 
simplicity of love, is helpful quite beyond his 
thought, and helps more than he purposed. 1 

L. G. W. 

4 Work and love ; that is the body and soul of 
the human being. Happy he where they are one.' 

Auerbach. 

4 Law is God's working, and love is God's feeling. 
His love and labour are identical. So should our 
love and labour be.' N. A. Staples. 

' Lo! here hath been dawning another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
Out of eternity this new day is born, 
Into eternity at night will return. 
Behold it aforetime no eye ever did, 
So soon it for ever from all eyes is hid. 
Here hath been dawning another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away?' 

Thos. Carlyle. 

' Let not the opportunity that is so fleeting, 
and yet so full, pass neglected away. Resolve 
when you awake that it shall be to some faithful 
purpose, and that your renovated powers shall be 
obedient to Him who has renewed them.' 

N. L. Frothixgham. 
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WORKING LADIES 1 GUILD. 

Office : 113 Gloucester Road, Queen's Gate. 

At a meeting of the General Committee held on Friday, 
July 12th, nineteen new Associates were elected, and 
particulars of some cases sent up from the Case Com- 
mittee were heard, and decided upon. The Secretary re- 
ported progress upon other cases, and mentioned that 
several ladies requiring employment had met with en- 
gagements, and that others had been assisted to tide 
over present distress occasioned by sickness and mis- 
fortune. Tho Plain-work Department reported that 
twenty-six ladies were receiving work, and tho Knitting 
List had fifteen members at work. 

It was decided to close the office from August 15th to 
October 1st. 

The Rules for constituting Local. Branches, which 
were under consideration at the last committee, were 
finally passed in the following form: — 

Each Local Branch shall consist of a managing Com- 
mittee and Associates. Local Associates to be elected at in 
the parent Society. 

The Local Managing Committee shall consist of President, 
Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and two Corresponding 
Members. 

These officers must be approved of by the President and a 
quorum of the London Committee. They are elected for 
one year, but are eligible for re-election, subject to the above 
rule as to confirmation of appointments. 

The President of the W. L. Guild may, with the consent 
of a quorum of the London Committee, select a local Presi- 
dent, and so form a branch ; or else a branch may be formed 
by Associates of the parent Society. 

Members of the Managing Committees of Local Branches 
are ex-officio members of the London Committee. 

Communications with the London office shall be con- 
ducted only by some selected member of the committee of 
the Local Branch. The Local Managing Committees shall 
report to the office in London vacant situations and other 
employments, and receive lists of people eligible for such 
employment. All cases which local branches cannot finally 
dispose of shall be sent up to the London office, to be dealt 
with by the parent Society ; and similarly the parent Society 
will send to local branches any cases with which such local 
branches shall be, from locality or from any other reasons, 
specially competent to deal. In all such cases the parent 
Society and the Local Branches will both contribute towards 
the pecuniary outlay. 

Each Local Branch shall collect and disburse its own 
funds ; but after the expiration of the first year of its 
existence it shall pay to the funds of the parent Institution 
a sum not less than ten per cent of its gross annual re- 
ceipts. 

Members of the Managing Committee, and also Associates 
of Local Branches, may, by payment of an annual subscrip- 
tion of not less than five shillings, be registered as 
Associates of the parent Institution, in order to enable 
them to send to the London office cases not in their own 
locality. 

Each Local Branch shall submit to the parent Institution 
an annual report of its working. These reports should 
bring up accounts and affairs to 31st December of each 
year, and should be submitted not later than the 28th Feb- 
ruary following. 

For all matters not herein provided Local Branches shall 
form their own bye-laws ; but not so as to be inconsistent 
m'th the fundamental rules of the parent Institution. 



'HOW LITTLE CAN I LIVE ON?' 
People have very little idea how far a small income can 
be made to go until they try, and perhaps no one over 
does find out until she tries herself. So much of the 
success attainable in the most prosaic matters depends 
upon the intelligence and higher faculties brought to bear 
upon them. Some women, for instance, will live with a 
dainty neatness, refinement and sufficiency, which is 
better than luxury, upon a sum which only enables 
others to drag on a scrambling, poverty-stricken, and 
slip-shod existence. Of course to do so needs the expen- 
diture of some time, thought, and trouble, and if these 
few remarks induce any one to consider the subject 
before the moment for action arrives, they will not be 
in vain. If the details of housekeeping, the prices of 
provisions, and the ingenious contrivances of a thrifty 
housekeeper, have to be learned impromptu at the 
moment when they need to be put in practice, the pro- 
bability is that if the young housewife escapes starvation 
she will never gain her lost ground ; she will get accus- 
tomed to slatternly ways, and be content to live * hugger- 
mugger, 1 as the homely saying is, for the rest of her life. 
And now that ladies are honourably, and for the first 
time in English history, learning to be their own bread- 
winners, it is of paramount importance that they should 
retain the refined habits and delicate tastes of their class, 
if they do not wish to lose caste. The profoundest 
erudition, or the greatest capacity for usefulness, will not 
counteract the unpleasant impressions produced by soiled 
cuffs or an unsavoury apartment. 

The absorbing nature of most callings, when conscien- 
tiously followed, is another argument for some previous 
study of the homelier but equally necessary duties of 
domestic life, and to be a good manager, or capable 
femme de menage, as the French say, is a study which 
shoidd precede and not synchronise with the adoption of 
a calling. Nor, for instance, can the professional nurse, 
the artist, or the teacher, learn the most economical way 
of feeding herself or her household, or show some one 
else how to turn and cheaply rearrange her best dress 
for week-day wear, in her scant leisure from the ab- 
sorbing routine and various claims of her calling. Some 
previous study of the subject in her childhood's home, 
and at least a few hours* serious consideration of the 

situation, when setting up house or lodgings in a new 
neighbourhood, is worth more than all the hurried 
moments stolen with an ill conscience from work, or the 
fag-ends of many davs, when limbs are wearied, and the 
brain distracted with other thoughts, and both need the 
soothing refreshment of a well-ordered home. Nothing 
can be really well done when tho proper time for doing 
it is over and has been missed. Tso dinner can be 
wholesome or digestible, if cooked at the moment when it 
should have been eaten and then eaten in a hurry ; and 
there is a prejudice in favour of making beds early in the 
day and after proper airing, instead of shaking them 
together the moment before the exhausted occupant 
tumbles into them at night. Although it is impossible 
to lay down rules on a subject differing so widely under 
different circumstances as the science of housekeeping, 
the details of which must depend upon the neighbour- 
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hood, the number in family, and though last, not least, 
the length of the purse, it may yet be possible to lay 
down a few principles by way of suggestions. Even if 
these fail, the fact of arousing the attention of women to 
the matter before they find themselves on the horns of 
this housekeeping dilemma is worth doing. Any woman 
of ordinary intelligence may do so much for herself in 
this direction, by the mere fact of sitting down and 
thinking the matter well out, that we will illustrate our 
arguments by taking as an instance the case of a lady 
qualified for the profession of teacher, and seeking an 
appointment to one of the newly-established endowed 
day or national schools. There is, first, the question of 
town or country; the advantages of each as regards 
housekeeping appearing about equal, though lying in 
different directions. In the country there will probably 
be cheapness of garden produce, and possibly of milk and 
butter, though the difficulty of obtaining these in small 
quantities in these days of centralisation, when every- 
thing goes first to London and is redistributed from 
thence, is very great, even in a dairy county. In Ijondon 
the opportunities of obtaining greater choice in provi- 
sions adapted to every taste and purse almost outweigh 
these. Cheapness of house-rent and lodgings is perhaps 
the greatest point in favour of the country. When, 
however, the locale is fixed upon, there remains the 
question of the number in family. Roughly speaking, a 
mod manager woidd live well herself (barring rent) upon 
15f. for board in town or country, reduced to \'2s. (Sd. 
per head for two, and to Ss. (Id. or even Ss. a-head when 
the number of persons living together amounts to four, 
six, or more. The board for one servaut must bo 
reckoned at as much as that for any one else, partly be- 
cause servants appear to eat rather more in quantity 
than educated persons, who are somewhat emancipated 
from eating as an occupation, and pai tlv because it is 
hardly possible to make much difference in the quality 
of the food supplied for one member of a family. 

Having settled on the locality and the number in 
household, there are many other points upon which a 
judicious forecast of the situation will be of use to the 
intending housewife, but these may be postponed for 
more detailed consideration in a future paper. 

Before entering upon any details of thrifty spinster- 
living in England, our readers may be interested in a 
brief risumi of a very sprightly paper upon * How to 
Live on a lied need Income,' contributed to the May 
number of Good Words by a lady who, with two 
daughters, had established herself for the sake of educa- 
tional advantages near Paris. Suddenly reduced from 
' the moderate altitude of a cosy o(XV. a-vear down on 
an insecure ledge of :M)(V.,' the writer gives a graphic 
description of how far such an income can be made to go 
in that country without detriment to the cultivated 
tastes and refinement of educated Englishwomen, and 
without any serious sacrifice of cocial status, or even 

Eleasures ; ' a retm'se carriage — a large landau with two 
orses' — being occasionally in requisition for large parties 
at a distance, the cost being but five francs both ways. 
At the threshold of the story we are, however, con- 
fronted with the one enormous source of economy in 
housekeeping, in which the Continent offers so great an 
advantage over P^ngland. An Englishman's house is his 
castle, and so dear is the solitude and exclusiveness of 
this castellated dignity to him, that such a thing as a 
' flat' is, unfortunately, hardly known. Except in 
mansions where rents are ruinously high, or in model 
lodging-houses where workmen and workmen's families 



would have the preference over the most destitute and 
deserving gentlewoman, such a cheap and cosy nook as a 
fiat is unattainable. Would that that most charitable of 
enterprises, of which something was heard in London a 
short time agro — the erection of a model lodging for ladies 
of reduced income — coidd be carried out ! It would, 
indeed, bo a boon. Until it is, the account of such a 
m&nage, and of such ease and enjoyment as the writer in 
Good Words possessed, must remain to us on this side of 
the water as a beautiful but unattainable vision. 

But to return to our happy Exiles. Their apartments 
contained three sitting-rooms, including a dining-room, all 
of which are lighted up when they give a ' toinasha/ or 
party, and with the aid of the piano and good music, tea 
and cakes, they contrive to spend a very pleasant evening, 
and entertain their friends to the modest tune of five francs 
a-night. The expenses of board for herself and daughters 
(the servant only coming for three parts of the day), comes 
to (V. a-month; tea, porridge, bread and butter, and always 
f nut, for breakfast. For dinner at one, a vegetable soup, 
one dish of meat, and two of dressed vegetables; after 
which the factotum, who seems a treasure but lias been 
ungratefully dubbed 'Smudgy/ retires, and leaves the 
cheery little kitchen to her mistresses, if they want it ; 
and for supper at seven, stewed fruit with macaroni, or 
some such light dish. ' Hot roast chestnuts from round 
the corner/ as an occasional tre.xt, sounds very attractive, 
and, indeed, in addition to the ' blessedness/ as she terms 
it, of the fiat permitting of the economy of oidy half 
a servant, who sleeps out, it is the extreme facility 
of getting small comforts at low prices which makes 
so great a difference in the style of living there 
and with us. Then, the other sfde of the Channel, 
the difference of the climate affects both food and 
comfort amazingly. One van live there on stowed 
fruit and vegetable soups, in a way which would be 
rather like chronic starvation here; and the warmth 
makes the absence of carpets agreeable, instead of 
being cold and cheerless. A porter carries up the 
daily supply of wood and coals, which being dear, ore 
given out by the mistress, as a thrifty housekeeper here 
provisions her household with tea and tapioca, for five 
francs a-month, and the cooking is mostly done by gas. 
Every Monday afrutteur polishes the floors, or in winter 
thoroughly routs and sweeps the room, for a half a franc 
a room, while needlework is kept in check by a work- 
woman who comes two days in the week for two francs 
or less .a-day, not fed. On this side of the Channel, 
these terms would be pleasanter for the employer than 
for the seamstress. Lnder the comprehensive term of 
4 house/ another bV. disappears, widen, with .'#. for rent, 
and -V. for clothes and private expenses, makes an expen- 
diture of 201. a-month for the family of three, and 
brings the expenditure exactly to that of the income at 
the end of the year. Lessons from masters were paid 
for out of a special fund set apart for education. 

We have given these details, hopeless as it may seem to 
follow them under the very different conditions of life in 
England, not with the cruel intention of tantalising English- 
women, but with the hope that some hints for the reduc- 
tion of expenses, or the introduction of simple pleasures, 
might be gleaned from the recital. Practical information 
upon the comparative expenses of rent and board in 
different localities, and the special disadvantages or the 
contrary accruing to certain neighbourhoods, will be of 
value to us in preparing the papers upon ' Spinster 
Housekeeping in England/ which it is proposed to 
publish in the Gazette. Communications to be addressed 
as usual to the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. 
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FEMALE EMIGRATION. 

' Cabina ' has forwarded the following extract from a 
letter lately received by her from Melbourne, which she 
rightly judges will be of interest to many Englishwomen 
iu seed of employment : — 

■ Mtllxninu, May liih, 1878. 

•You say that you still work at your hobby "Emigration," 
and astonished me by stating that you had sent oat 3000 
emigrants to various parts of Australia. ' They must have 
been eagerly and locally absorbed The cry is everywhere, 
"What shall we do for domestic servants ? " Victoria is, I 
believe, the barest in supply yet. I've heard that flouritklng 
Sydney is as badly off for house-servants as Melbourne. 
This will give you an idea of the supply : last week I advertised 
is QusArgut newspaper for a working housekeeper for a lady 
friend, only one in family, and residing in one of the near 
suburbs. Only four applied : an old, inarm woman ; another 
respect able -looking widow, who had never been in service, 
but who could do a little work, providing ii tens not menial ; 
and the third was a fine, strong, competent -looking girl, 
with a few good references. I told her the salary would be 
402. per annum, to which she did not demur. I gave her a 
letter to my friend, who is one of the kindest of women, 
and who has a moat delightful home, and one that is 
essentially homely and comfortable for a servant. The 
engagement was made, apparently to the satisfaction of 
both parties ; but my friend waited and waited, but the girl 
never kept her word. We saw no more of her 1 Yon know 
we are not mannfacturing servants ; all the young females 
bom here become factory girls, and the good-looking ones 
marry readily, and become their own housekeepers, hence 
the scarcity. We have an institution called the Melbourne 
Home, where young ladies are taught the art of cooking, 
and this enables many families in the better middle class of 
life to do without the cook. But still some help is wanted, 
and would be liberally paid for.' 

Any one desiring further information upon -the subject of 
Emigration can be placed in communica.ion with ' Carina ' 
on application to the office of the Oatetlt. 

Wood Ehobavtnq. — We understand that Miss E. P. 
Burton's present residence is Morton House, Lothian Burn, 
Edinburgh, and we are anxious to give publicity to this 
change of address, lest any delay or inconvsnience should 
attend communications with one of the few ladies able to 
execute commissions in wood-engraving. All persons wish- 
ing to adopt the fashion of having a woodcut of their home 
as well as their address upon their letter-paper, should apply 
to Miss Burton, as she appears to be very successful in 
executing picturesque vignettes of this kind, and her own 
business card is a pretty specimen of her powers. 

Female Clems.— The Civil Service litvitio says: — 
1 The asserters of Women's Rights gained last year a some- 
what important point in that addition to the force of the 
General Post Office, which is recorded in the following very 
brief paragraph of the Postmaster General's Twenty-second 
Annual Report : — " The force of the Savings' Bank Depart- 
ment was augmented last year by the addition of a staff of 
female clerks ; and I am glad to be able to report that the 
experiment has been attended with very satisfactory results." 
The world is well aware that the Post Office has long em- 
ployed females in the provinces ; that from time immemorial 
yonng women who were not covenanted civil servants have 
assisted London letter receivers in the small duties of their 
small offices ; and that, on the transfer of the telegraphs to 
the State, a great staff of female telegraphists became cove- 
nanted servants to the State, entitled in all respects to rank 
as civil servants. But it is not so well known that the 
young women who conduct the various businesses of the 
department in question behind the counters of the district 
and branch post offices, and who appear to be called counter- 
wamen, bn re now for some time been subject to the general 



laws of entry into the civil service and employment therein. 
Still less, perhaps, ia the general public aware that in a 
quiet nook of the City, in a building formerly devoted to the 
purposes of a central telegraph station, the not unimportant 
branch of the Post Office formerly known as the Dead Letter 
Office, but now called the Returned Letter Office, is carried 
on with the assistance of a staff of young women, who are 
gradually superseding the male officials to whose lot it has 
heretofore fallen to open and deal with undelivered letters.' 
Si. Mabqabet'b Students' Hon, Cheltehsax.— We 
are requested to mention that this Home, now founded per- 
manently in memory of the late lamented Miss Newman 
(particulars of whose work in connexion with it were 
given iu a letter published in the Qatttit last February), is 
about to be moved from Grafton Terrace to larger and more 
convenient quarters. Letters in the interval should be 
addressed to Miss Beale, Ladies' College, Cheltenham, who 
will also be glad to hear from any lady possessing means of 
her own, who may be disposed to follow Miss Newman's 
generous example and devote herself to the work of Super- 
intendent, &c, without salary. High attainments are not 
necessary -, but cultivated tastes, sound judgment, and the 
power of gentle rule, together with some practical experience 
in household management, are requisite. 

*.' Part V. of the Seria of -Pima ou Domestic Htoienb,' 
which are appearing in thett column*, trill be continued in 
the Septimbtr Gttutte, and will treat of 'Diet for the 

sick: 



potices of $ookfj. 



Social Notbb. Ii/. weekly. Published at 16 Southampton 
Street, Strand. —Until any one comes across the new maga- 
zine entitled Social Notei, edited by Mr. Carter Ball, he 
may be pardoned for thinking the field of periodical litera- 
ture more than occupied. When he does so he will probably 
wonder how it has happened that such a paper has not been 
sooner started. As civilisation creates new wants for man- 
kind, and herds them together under new and more difficult 
conditions of existence, social problems present themselves, 
upon which free discussion among those effected by them 
appeara to be a necessary question preliminary to their 
satisfactory solution. As there is an old proverb, that ' It is 
well to look before yoa leap,' some discussion should very 
properly precede action upon these topics, many of which, 
though trivial in themselves, largely affect the welt-being of 
the population. Social Notei affords opportunity for this, and 
a very cursory glance over its contents and the names of the 
writers, which are given in almost every instance, will show 
in how large and liberal a spirit they are treated. A closer 
study will be amply repaid by the interest and brightness of 
many of the papers. 

Storks fob otjb Giblb. 1st and 2nd Series. (Hatcharda. 
Price 3d. each.)— The number of prettily-got -up books and 
pamphlets issued by the Girls' Friendly Society already gives 
its publications quite the character of a miniature library, 
and strengthens its claims upon the good will of all who 
take an interest in the welfare of young servant-maids. It 
is indeed a wise action to try and sow with good seed a 
field which may otherwise lie at the mercy of the enemy, 
who is so ready to fill it with tares. In the face of all the 
injurious literature provided by the police reports of every 
local paper, and of sensational, if not of distinctly immoral 
fiction, these really interesting tales, published at three, 
pence each, singly, or collected together in an attractive 
cloth cover, are most valuable. All children must now 
learn to read — so Government has wisely decreed. That 
they should, when taught, have wholesome matter to read 
and inwardly digest, is a point of great importance, and 
one which falls within the scope of private benevolence. 
The second series will make an excellent Christmas gift for 
I any young girl in service or at home. 
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The G.F.S. have also just issued a Reporter, in the form 
attU. pamphlet, which is volnable as a summary of its 
history from the commencement, as explaining its present 
condition, and as supplying in a convenient form all the 
regulations connected with its purpose and organization, 
which both its Associates and the public in general should 
know. It describes an organization apparpnUj.no perfect, 
that it only requires to become co-extensive with the English 
Church system to meet all the requirements of its members. 



Corrcsponbtucc. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tss Editor cannot undertake to return rejected i 
cations, bat will endeavour to do so it stamps be enclosed for 
the purpose. 

Tee Editor does not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as this journal is intended 
to afford opportunity for the consideration of all topics 
affecting Women's Wants or Work, contributions (which, 
may include narratives) in any way calculated to further the 
end in view may be forwarded- No notice can be taken of 
anofrvDiona oornra n mr a h ons. 

Muum, — Ha* it occurred to any of your readers who 
■ desire to devote some time and trouble to helping their 
fellow-creatures, that many a suffering patient in a hospital 
nay be cheated out of half her pains, or a convalescent 
cheered on to recovery, by some such occupation for thoughts 
and fingers aa learning to knit F I have beard of a case where 
a young woman, taught knitting in a hospital by a kind lady- 
visitor, returned to her village and taught her neighbours, 
while ahe found the employment of much use to her all 
through her life. Yours truly, Kniitisq-Pike. 

Madam, — Might not good darning of stockings and other 

things, table linen, Ac., such as is done by the French 

rarandeuie, pay well F Few besides ladies know how to 

darn with really beautiful regularity and delicacy. 

Yonra faithfully, 

A Stitch in Time haves Ktne. 

[Ladies desiring employment of this nature are invited to 
•end a small specimen of their work to the office of thia 
Oaitttt, aa inquiries for persons able to darn damask, Ac. 
are frequently received, arid also for ladies to go out to work 
by the day.— En.] 

Madam, — Ton will, I am sure, be pleased to hear that the 
proposal, made some months ago in the Gazette, to provide 
scats for the female assistants in drapers' and mercers' 
■hops in London, has been carried out in at least one such 
establishment. I was much gratified to perceive it in opera- 
tion in that of Messrs. Dobbs, 15 Weetbourae Grove, lately, 
and to hear from the young persona employed there how 
great a boon they found it. The premises, too, were un- 
usually well ventilated ; and I felt that the employ i es bad 
reason to be very grateful to those who had made such 
arrangements for their benefit. I do hope the movement 
will spread generally, where possible, and that much suf- 
fering and ill-health in after-life among our sex may thereby 
be prevented .1 am, dear Madam, yours faithfully, 

M. L. J. 
Mil) aw, — Can any of your readers give advice to a lady 
who wishes to earn a little money, as to how ahe, having no 
literary acquaintance, could set about disposing of some 
MS. poems, chiefly short translations F — Yours obediently, 

e. a. 

Madam,— I think the readers of the Gazelle should know 
that a Church of England College for Girls, under the 
charge of the Wantage Sisters, waa opened last January in 
London. Both regular and occasional students an ad- 
mitted ; and lectures to ladies on Church History, General 
r, and Literature, are given by Professors attending 



History , and 
the Collage. 



The terms of the College, and the aim in founding it, 
are substantially the same as the proposed School in Upper 
Baker Street | but, unlike that School, there in no conscience 
clause. It is intended entirely for the children of those 
who profess to belong to the Church of Englnnd ; and as 
indefiniteness in religions belief among such is one of the 
great dangers of our day, the Sisters desire to meet it by 
clear instructions on the doctrines of our Creeds, considering 
their name is sufficient guarantee for the soundness of their 
teaching. There in ample provision made in the existing 
High Schools for any who do not wish for Church teaching. 
Sisters, who have themselves been trained, ore assisted by 
trained teachers and professors in the work, and the children 
are preparing for the Cambridge Senior and Junior Examin- 
ations in December. Both teachers and taught are working 
brightly and enthusiastically, with true love for and interest 
in their work. There, is a Hoarding- house attached to the 
College, kept by a widow lady, where the arrangements are 
under the supervision of the Sisters. 

For further particulars apply to the Sister in charge, 

St. Mary Magdalene's College, 5 and 6 St. James's Terrace, 

Paddington, who will be glad to show the house to visitors 

] on Tuesday and Friday afternoons. I remain, faithfully 

yours, E. M. Calbow, 81 Delamert Crescent, W. 

Madam, — Can you tell me the beat kind of knitting-machine, 
how many needles are sent oat with it, and whether it is 
possible to hire one from any house in London or the 
country F After receiving our education as governesses, my 
sister and I have had for some years a Ladies' School, but 
our health failing we have opened a small shop for fancy 
work, and such a machine would be very useful to 

A TOILEB FOB BftEAD. 

Several other inquiries have been received relative to the 
stocking-knitting machine mentioned by 'A Clergyman's 

; Wife ' in the Correspondence of July Gazette. She desires 
us to state that the machine used in the case alluded to by 

I her waa the ' Lamb,' and that the work done by it ' wore ' 
beautifully. She is unable to give any farther particulars 

' aa she lias not herself used the machine, but we are for- 
tunate enough to have received the following letter, which 
we lay before our readers I — 

Australian Silk-Grinieri' DfpSt, 

7 Charlei Street , Qrontnor Square. 
Madam.— The Gmette for July contains a letter from ' A 
Clergyman's Wife,' in which the writer suggests that ladies 

I may, in many cases, contribute towards their support by 
purchasing a knitting-machine, and selling articles they 
make with it. I beg to offer my testimony to the excellence 
of the suggestion. 

I have at different times been able to assist two ladies to 
commence in this way, when I could not employ them on 
my own staff. One of these ladies lives in the country, and 

\ the other in the suburbs of London, and in each case the 
lady purchased from me a second-hand machine, in one case 
paid for by instalments. 1 taught them the use of the 
machine, and, of course, helped with suggestions, and both 
have found plenty of employment In the first case, that of 

, the lady in the country, who has two cylinders, for fine and 
coarse work, she has repeatedly written me that she has as 

I many orders aa she can execute. 

The machines they use are the 'Little Rapid' make, 
which ia generally considered, in such cases, more convenient 
than the larger and more expensive ' Lamb ' machine, which 

, we principally use st this depot. 

i I may also mention that one of my customers, a clergy - 

i man's daughter, purchases large quantities of silk for the 

1 use of one of her pensioners, an old man (blind, I believe), 

, for whom she has procured a machine. 

1 I will only add that I shall be happy to render any assist - 

| ance in my power to ladies wishing to try this experiment, 
merely suggesting that it is quite possible to overstock the 
market for such labour. Yours faithfully, 

Hut Hois, Manager. 
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BOAKD AND RESIDENCE FOR LADIES, separate 
Bedrooms, 18*. and 15*. per week, near Henrietta 
Street, Gower Street, and Home and Colonial College. 
Coaching in groups R. A. of Women's Cambridge Local. 
Address Miss Dodds, 41 Regent Square, W.C. 

SCHWERIN, two hours from Hamburg.— Two German 
Ladies receive a few ENGLISH GIRLS en pension. 
German always spoken. Terms, 50/., including German; 
Music and Singing each 10/. The Principal has been six 
years at Harrow, teaching on Mr. Farmer's system. An 
escort early in August. References, Mrs. Montagu Butler, 
Harrow ; Rev. J. H. Thomas, Hillingdon Vicarage. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.— The Widow of a Clergyman, living in 
a large Detached House, with Grounds, wishes to receive 
LADIES TO BOARD with her. Good Society. Situation 
liighlj recommended. Address Mrs. Wilkinb, St. Cuthbert's, 
Swanmore. Ryde. 

A LADY of much experience desires to find some Work of 
Usefulness, with or without salary, such as the Care of 
Invalids. Is willing to travel. Address M. B., care of 
Miss Twining, 20 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

AN ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN desires an appointment 
in England or Abroad, as GOVERNESS, COMPANION, 
HOUSEKEEPER. Well educated and accomplished. 
Speaks French fluently. Address Mrs. Wilson, care of 
Dr. Chapman, 212 Rue Bristol, Paris. 

A LADY and her young Daughter are willing to take charge 
of a small Village School (not under Government) in a 
healthy and pleasant neighbourhood, where they would have 
some countenance and support from the Promoters of the 
School. Address, for particulars, to Mrs. Burlinson, 4 Shirley 
Terrace, Shepherd's Bush, London. 

A LADY desires to place her Daughter, aged 15, as Pupil 
Teacher, and to Board with the Mistress, of a Superior 
Girls' or Infants' School. Address, for particulars, to Mrs. 
Burlinson, 4 Shirley Terrace, Shepherd's Bush, London. 

REQUIRED by a Lady, a Situation as GOVERNESS to 
Young Children. Thorough English, Music, and 
Rudiments of French. Experienced. Excellent references. 
Salary 25/. Address Miss A. Bratt, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Worcestershire. 

7 NTEMPERANCE.— SELECT PRIVATE HOME, con- 
J. ducted by a Lady of long and successful experience in the 
recovery of Ladies from habits of Intemperance. References 
exchanged. For further particulars address, first instance, 
Y. N. A., 47 Weymouth Street, W. 

MISS PHILLIPS will be glad to hear of HOMES or 
TEMPORARY ENGAGEMENTS for the Holidays, 
or to receive Subscriptions towards a Fund for enabling 
Ladies engaged in Daily Work in London to have a little 
change of air. 

She has pleasure in stating that her letter in the * Times ' 
has brought several offers of Situations nnd Temporary 
Homes, and about 9/. in money. 

MISS B. C. CURTEIS, Leasan Rye, can supply the 
Address of Comfortable LODGINGS for INVALID 
SERVANTS, or others, at Blechingley in Surrey, and at 
St. Leonard's-on-Sea, at from 15*. to 21*. a-week. 

She can also recommend a respectable WIDOW, aged 40, 
who has been a SCHOOL ASSISTANT, to a similar post, 
or as NURSE to a Creche, for which she is peculiarly 
suited. 

She requires a FEMALE PUPIL TEACHER (for whom 
suitable Lodging can be had for 10*. weekly), Wages, 6*. 
a-week ; a good NURSE for a Lady crippled with Rheu- 
matism; and desires to hear of a SCHOOL or HOME 
near London for a Girl of 8, the child of a drunken mother. 



A LADY, the Wife of a Gentleman farming his land, will 
receive Two or Three Children between six and ten, to 
educate with her own little girl and boy. They would 
receive the greatest care, and would be under the charge of 
a good Foreign Governess. The neighbourhood is particu- 
larly healthy. Terms, 120/. per annum. Address A. F. S., 
42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

* _ 

A LADY living at Peckham, but absent from Home during 
the day, offers BOARD and LODGING in her House 
at about Two Guineas a-week. There are three Rooms on 
one floor, and a Second Inmate or a Maid could be received 
on reduced terms. Apply by letter, or personally on Satur- 
day* afternoons, to Mrs. Hanbury, 11 King's Road, Peckham. 

A LADY, who has had 20 years' experience in Tuition, 
and receives 14 Boarders, the Daughters of Gentlemen 
and Professional Men, has a few VACANCIES. A thorough 
and first-rate Education, and the Comforts of a Home, are 
confidently offered. 

References to Rev. P. B. Power, West Heath House, 
Abbey Wood, Kent ; Rev. E. K. Elliott, Broadwater Rec- 
tory, Worthing; Rev. F. Cruse, Christ Church Vicarage, 
Worthing ; and any of the Parents of Pupils. 

Address Miss Davis, 8 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing. 

TN THE JURA.— MADAME RAYMOND, Chateau Mol- 
1 lens, near Cossonay, would receive English Boarder* 
for August and September. Far-famed Air and Views. 
Height 2500 ft. Pension, 4f. 50c. 

WANTED in October, a MATRON for a small Child- 
ren's Hospital. Also in August, a NURSE for the 
same Institution. References and Testimonials to be sent 
to Mm Smith, Brocco Bank, Sheffield. 

A LADY is willing to undertake the CLEANING and 
CURLING of BLACK and WHITE FEATHERS at 
Moderate Charges. Address Miss Roberts, Robin Hood's 
Chase, Nottingham. 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for a Lady in a small Family. 
Terms, 1/. Ik. a-week. Address Miss A., 5 Elm Grove, 
Brighton. 

BABIES' FROCKS beautifully made by a Lady. Madeira 
or Scotch Work TUCKED SKIRTS, from 15*. 6rf. and 
12«. 6<f. CHRISTENING ROBES, from 25*. Fi^^CU 
PINAFORES, and any kind Worked in Crewels. Orders 
quickly executed. Address Agnes Jones, care of W. Collins, 
Star Inn, Maidstone. 

A LADY, aged 45, having large experience in Tuition and 
in the responsible Care of Advanced Pupils, desires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can teach English, French, and 
Italian thoroughly, German grammatically, Music, and the 
Rudiments of Latin. First-class References. Address M. T., 
1 Ecclesbourne Terrace, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR REFORMATION OF 
WOMEN WHO ARE HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at the Mansion 
House, on Friday, August 2nd, at 3 p.m., when all 
interested in the subject are earnestly invited to attend. 
The Committee have obtained a suitable House for the 
Reformatory, winch will be opened as soon as it can be 
fitted up with the necessary Furniture and Appliances. 

ST. KATHERINE'S HOME. 

AN ASSOCIATION is being formed of Ladies desirous of 
qualifying themselves as PAROCHIAL NURSES, to 
live together and work amongst the Sick Poor under a 
Gentlewoman holding First-class Certificates as a Trained 
Nurse. For particulars, address The Supbbiob, 62 War* 
wick Road, Earl's Court, London, S.W. 
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The Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, but a 
copy of one of the Nos. containing it may 1>e hod from the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. for 2W. in stamps. 

This Lift includes orer 90 Convalescent Homes and Hospitals, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
™**Mii"g Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurses, Ac. 

A Guiok to all Institutions established for the employment and benetit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
this year in connexion with the Woman's Gazettk, but in a separate form. See Advertisement on following page. 

I. Orphanage!} and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Incurable Home*. III. Penitentiaries. 

IV. Training institutions ami Miscellaneous. 

Help in making this Guidk sufficiently complete to Ihj of real value to Women is earnestly requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Woman's Gazkttk, 42 Somerset 
Street, w. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

*C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in full Address. * M.' Men, ' C Children, also received. 
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Post-Town, Kamk of Institution, and Addrkss of Matron or Skcrktary. 



Bkckkniiam. — St. Agatha's Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle, and Working Classes received. 
Chklsea.— Chcync Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.w. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

As. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to lion. Pre. 
Llandudno, North Walks. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 25a per week. Mi*s 

Rolw?rts. 
London.— St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Rrompton Square, s.w. 
Norfolk, Sunnysidk.— House of Rest for Governesses or Ladies of small means. References required. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 10*. Apply to Sirs. llraudretJi, 

lficklehvruh Rectory, Seole. 
St. Lkonards-on-Ska.— Catherine House, Church Road. 

•Superintendent. 
Tcnbridok Wf.lls. — Convalescent Home for Children, Frant. 17*. 6*1. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



For Invalid O'entfatctnnen. The Lady 



London School of Medicine for Women. 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For farther particulars apply to Mrs. Thornk, Hon. Sec., at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.e. 

Educational Establishments. 

10/. to 16/. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 551. to 60/. and College Fees. 

18 G*. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College. Boarders, 31/. 10s. 
12 Gs, 251. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomslmry. To train girls for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 52. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOB SALE OF WORK, &c. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fee.'a*. 
Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily from 
9ft.m. to 5.80 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses*, Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Indies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Livcrj>ool. Lady- 
Suj>eriiiteudent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5*. Commission on sales, 
Id. in the shilling. 12 articles may lie kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen s Self-help' Institute, lo Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 



Lupton. Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Registrv for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can l>e 
nominated for an annual subscription of I guinea. Commission, 2ti. 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road, Brighton. For the 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Society for Sale of Ladies Work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. 'Annual fee, Ss. Commission on sales, hi. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Banks. 



PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

M. Englishwoman'* Rkvikw. Published by Triibner and Co. : 
and at 22 Beracrs Street, w., at the Office for the Employment of 
Women. 

6/1. Woman'* Education Journal. The organ of the ! 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Oflice, 112 Brompton 
Rood. ti.w. 

la. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's ; 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street. Holboru, k.c. I 

Id. Friendlt Leaves. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townsend. Published by Hatcliards, 
Piccadilly. 



OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 

Id. The Homki.y Friend. Containing Tales, Hymns, Recipes,* 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Girls of the 
Working Classes. Partridge ami Co. Paternoster Row. 

Ad. Woman's Work in thk Great Harvest Fikld. A 
monthly pericecal bearing upon the ministry of Woman in its 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other lands 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address : Conference 
Hall Oflice, Mildmay Park, N. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

\d. Labour Nkws and Employment Advertiser. Editor, 
A lsager H ill , 1 5 Russell Street , Co vent Garden , w. c. Has occasional 
paragraphs upon Work forWomen. Employment Agency at the Office. 



TTTOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lypia 
11 £. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains fall information of the progress of the movement for 
removing the Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
copy monthly (post free for one year), 1;. 6rf. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
28 Jackson's Bow, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. Tbubnkr and Co. Paternoster Row. 



Price One Shilling. 

THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faititfull, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Press {established in I860 for the Employ- 
ment of Women), 117 Praed Street, London, W. 
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TIJE GEmEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTUAN SQUARE. 
Established for the benefit of necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS for NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under- linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <£c, always on sale. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may he obtained of the Secretary, Miss 

M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 



Select Agency for English & Foreign Governesses. 

FAMILIES and FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS requiring 
efficient, well-recommended ENGLISH or FOREIGN 
GOVERNESSES, LADY - HOUSEKEEPERS, or COM- 
PANIONS, are invited to apply to Mrs. Marquis (Successor 
to Miss Jane B. Cooke), 82 New Bond Street. Office Hours, 
11 till 4.30 ; Saturdays, 11 tiU 2. 



LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

The following Subscriptions and Donations have been 
received since last month: — 

Miss E. C. Ricketta .. £1 
Win. Eastwood, Esq. . . 1 

Mrs. Pjne 1 

Mrs. Watts 1 

A Friend, by Mrs. Royse 
(don.) 2 









Mrs. Frank Snoad 


ex 


i 





1 





Mrs. Bolderston .. 


i 








1 





Miss Miller (don.) 


i 


T> 





1 





Miss Priestman (don.) 





5 









Mrs. Mackeson . . . . 





5 











• 









FURNISHED APARTMENTS.— Drawing-room and Bed- 
rooms to be Let. Address Mrs. Moody, 45 Beaumont 
Street, W. 

MILLINERY AND JUVENILE DRESSMAKING. 

MRS. STEWART, 19 Old Quebec Street, Portman Square, 
supplies Fashionable HATS and BONNETS at 
moderate prices for ready money. Ladies' own Materials 
made up in the Newest Styles to match their Dresses. 
Children's Frocks made to any pattern. Lessons given in 
Millinery. 

ART NEEDLEWORK TAUGHT, Work Done, Com- 
menced, Traced, and Materials supplied, at reasonable 
Charges, by Miss Scott, 18 St. Mary's Road, Westbourne 
Park, W. 

TN STRUCT ION IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC.— 
1 Directions, Sample Lessons, Questions, and Corrected 
Exercises, sent Weekly. Terms, payable in advance, from 
30*. to 2/. for Three Months. Apply E. P., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

AN ARTIST can receive a Young Lady into her Studio 
as STUDENT, or as ARTICLED PUPIL, for Deco- 
rative Design and Painting. Address E.C., Office Woman* 8 
Gazette, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 



Just Published. 

HYMNS AND TUNES, composed by Rev. J. G. Greoory, 
M.A., Minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. Price 2s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

SKETCHES OF PRIMEVAL HISTORY. Price 2s. 
S. W. Partridge & Co. 9 Paternoster Row. 

The Field, Sept. 8, 1877, says :— * It's the best we have 
seen — will distance all competitors/ 

qiHE * MAGIC LAWN TENNIS-COURT MARKER, 
J. price 11*. 6rf., made only by James Kino, Stoke Golding- 
ton, Newport Pagnell, who is also the Maker of the famous 
Sherington Bar-frame Square Hive. 

ON DRESS : Its Fetters, Frivolities, and Follies. From a 
Sanitary Point of View. By Lady Kniohtlet. 

To be obtained of the Secretary, Ladie*' Sanitary Association, 
22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. Post free 2\d. 



WOMAN'S TRUE POWER AND RIGHTFUL WORK. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

• Well worthy the close attention of all thoughtful readers.'— Brief. 

' An excellent little treatise.'— Court Journal. 

' A little work, with the gist of which we thoroughly agree.' 

Saturday Review. 

Remington & Co. 5 Arundel Street, Strand. 



Now Ready, post free for 3J<i 

Parts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IN- 
STITUTIONS established for the benefit of Women 
and Children, about to be published in connexion with 
The Woman's Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, &c, Homes, Ac. 

Part II. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest. 

Part HI. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

The remainder of the Guide will be ready in due 
course, and will contain Lists of Educational Establish- 
ments, Training Institutions, and other Associations for 
the general welfare of Women. These will be advertised 
in the Gazette as soon as they are ready for publication. 

HANDBOOK OP WOMEN'S WOBK. 

Third Edition. Boards, 1*. ; by post, 1*. 2d. 

HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Pabtridos A Co. 9 Paternoster Row ; and Office, 42 Somerset St. W. 



TO PURCHASERS OF DUTCH BULBS.— Miss 
SIMCOX (who is endeavouring to establish a Business 
as Lady Gardener) is importing various kinds of Dutch 
Bulbs. Before she orders, will Customers kindly at once 
state their requirements ? Orders requested for Wallflowers, 
Dark Sweet Williams, Antirrhinums, Brompton Stocks. 
Daisies, Fuchsias, Primulas, Cinerarias, Cuttings of various 
Greenhouse Plants ; Geraniums, Is. Sd. ; Pelargoniums, 2s. 
dozen. Priced Liqt, Id. All choice. Post free. Miss 
Simcoi thanks for past orders, but unless she is more ex- 
tensively patronised the attempt will *fail. 10 Helen's 
Terrace, Hunslet. 

CRETONNE SPRAYS.— 12, prepared, 2*. 9d. ; uncut, 1*. 9<£ 
Best FILOSELLE, 40 Shades to ounce, 4*. ; half-oz. 
2s. 3d. ; quarter-oz. Is. 3d. Postage extra. Address Con* 
stance Aymeb, 10 Helen's Terrace, Hunslet, Leeds. 
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Ladies in Damo Schools. 
My Greatest Friend. Chap. 

Frank Snoad. 
Swimming. 
Work Maxims. 
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C02STTE2STTS: 

Cookery Instruction — Edinburgh School. 
Working Ladies' Guild— Scarbro' Branch. 
Papers on Domestic Hygiene— V. Diet. 
Art College for Ladies at Rome. 
House of Best for Overworked Women. 



London Society of Apothecaries. 

CorrciqxMHlencc. — Examinations in Bo- 
tany; Spinster Housekeeping ; Mixed 
Schools and Separate Playgrounds. 
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LAl)IES IX DAME SCHOOLS. 

The suggestion that ladies in need of employment 
should avail themselves of the opening affordea by pub- 
lic schools for the poor, and become the mistresses of 
village schools under Government inspection, is not new. 
Mooted seriously perhaps, for the first time, only about 
six years ago, the idea took root speedily, and there are 
now probably some hundreds of women employed in this 
branch of tuition who would not otherwise have 'ven- 
tured beyond the sheltered precincts of private families 
or ladies schools. 

The independence of a village schoolmistress's life, 
the peculiar interest its duties possess for many minds, 
the advantages of a home which may be shared with a 
relative, are all considerations which have borne a part in 
attracting to this calling, women whose hearts are strong 
enough to venture just so much out of the beaten track, 
and warm enough to be touched by the lowly condition 
of the children to whom they w T ere to minister. How 
they have fared, and what report they give of their 
novel mode of life, must be reserved for future papers. 
Suffice it to say, that their experience is such as to 
justify the recommendation of an extension of the 
movement under somewhat different conditions. 

Besides the 14,000 English schools under Government 
inspection, partly supported by public money, and carried 
on under tne auspices either of a well-abused School 
Board or of a comfortable Committee of Managers, there 
are a few small schools scattered through the more thinly 
populated country districts, which can neither boast nor 
complain, as the case may be, of these dignified acces- 
sories. Belies of the private beneficence of a past age, 
they are still doing a good work in civilising the little 
rustics of some far-off pleasant nook, or in preparing 
them for attendance at schools of more importance when 
their age and strength shall permit. The Souire's lady, 
succeeding to the kindly philanthropy of the Lady Boun- 
tiful who first sowed the seed which has borne such good 
fruit, still takes an interest in it — an interest which is 
perhaps all the more valuable because she is free to carry 
out if she chooses a less mechanical system of education, 
and one which takes more account of moral and educa- 



tional influences than is possible where numbers, and not 
individuals only, have to be considered. 

But to carry these schools on at all is no easy task. 
The world has outgrown the traditional idea of *l)ame,* 
which has figured in so many genre pictures, even could 
she be found. But the typo is extinct. The stern old 
figure with spectacles on its aquiline nose, the orthodox 
frown, mob-cap, and birch-rod very much en fridew-e, 
are only to be found once a-year on the walls of the 
Academy, with the lx>y tpii nV and the boy rjui jfieure in 
front, and the inevitable dunce with his cap on in the 
coiner. She has been ' improved' off the face of the 
earth, and yet the children — poor little things ! — are still 
there; ancf what is to be done for a teacher Y The 
middle-aged women are all married or in service, and the 
girls have souls above so humble a career. If they want 
to teach they will go to College, and naturally enough 
look out for a certificate and have an eye to a share in 
the grant ; or, what is still more to their taste, they turn 
' young lady ' in the form of an apprentice to a milliner 
in the nearest town. But is it not a pity that these 
valuable little institutions, so peculiarly the offspring of 
English country life and of our parochial and domestic 
systems, should become extinct ? May they not be pre- 
served to their useful purpose while they also furnish 
scantily-dowered ladies with an addition to their income, 
email, it is true, but not unwelcome ? 

To answer these questions we cannot do better than 
quote from one of the numerous applications we are con- 
stantly receiving, and which is a fair example of many 
others. A lady residing in a county some ISO miles from 
London writes : 

4 1 am anxious to meet with a person to take chargo of 
our little village school, and who would also assist in 
playing the harmonium and singing in church, taking it 
entirely when I am absent from home. There are not more 
than eighteen or twenty children, and many of the elder 
ones are in the habit of attending the lurge schools in the 
neighbouring villages. This reduces ours to something of 
an infant school under our own management, and after 
several failures with inferior people it has occurred to me 
that perhaps a lady who is anxious to do useful work in the 
world might answer better, as the parents would be much 
more inclined to respect her (the great difficulty), and she 
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: a good influence on them, so as to be an 
the clergyman. Of course, a very teiuihlt 
person would be required, and I cut fancy such an one 
making herself very happy in such a position, provided that 
she did not mind living in an old-fashioned thatched cottage. 
There is a good garden and orchard, worth about 10/. a-year, 
and we would give 30/. as salary, and she would have the 
children's pence and two or three tons of coal. The school, 
a good modern one, is in the garden. I may add that it is 
in the midst of beautiful scenery, partly up a hill, and the 
church (where there are two services on a Sunday) is half a 
mile below. It would suit a mother and daughter, or per- 
haps a lady with a pupil, as one person alone might find it 
solitary ; but, of course, it should be one really interested 
in her work.' 

In a second letter this lady considerately adds, that 
f faring the cottage accommodation offered may be 
thought inadequate, her husband is willing to build two 
additional rooms. This may seem a trivial matter to 
notice ; but it is this friendliness on the part of the sup- 
porters of these schools, and their readiness to meet any 
reasonable requirements on the part of the ladies who 
may assist them in carrying out their benevolent inten- 
tions, which is a principal feature in these arrangements, 
and one which has more to do with the real success 
of the experiment as regards both parties than other 
points which might appear of greater material import- 
ance. Some slight parish duty, such as playing the har- 
monium at a school service or outlying hamlet, taking an 
occasional Hible or Sunday class in the absence of the 
regular teacher, or such visiting of the poor as a lady 
might not unnaturally undertake on her own account, 
from personal interest id her neighbours or in the parents 
of her scholars, very frequently form part of the duties 
stipulated for. Ae regards the regular duties of the 
po.it, it must be remembered that these are not fettered 
by the restrictions common to schools under Govern- 
ment, and that the amount and style of the instruction 
to be given, the hours to be kept, together with all other 
details, will lie in the teacher's own power, and can be 
decided upon by her, after consultation with her em- 
ployers, with reference to the habits of the locality and 
the special interests of her scholars. There is also more 
latitude as to holidays and resting-days, and as the 
children are generally young, and do not come from any 
great distance, occasional rest maybe taken, which illness 
or convenience makes desirable. Neither are there re- 
strictions as to the persons who may be employed per- 
manently or occasionally as assistants , and she has in fact 
freedom to consult the best interests of her charges, and, so 
far as it is possible to do so, without prejudice to this, — her 
own convenience as their teacher. The counterbalancing 
disadvantages are possibly the smallness and inconve- 
nience of the school accommodation and the lack of the 
better books and educational apparatus provided in most 
schools under Government inspection. These wants 
may be remedied, while the greater freedom of action per- 
mits of more stringent measures to secure cleanliness and 
good moral conduct than in a public elementary school, 
where no child can be legally refused admission. The 
pecuniary value of these schools is, it is true, very small, 
averaging scarcely .'(0/. in cash annually. We should 
hardly venture to suggest them as affording remuner- 
ative employment, were it not for the many widow 
ladies and others paying high rents and leading lonely, 
unoccupied lives tn London lodgings, vainly seeking for 
work to do at home to eko out their slender resources, 
who would find the advantage of living rent-free, and 
who might lead happier and healthier lives in a country 
ct>t£npe,erenitithadtL thatched roof, It is possible that 



thev would find in the friendship of their neighbours And 
in tne pleasure of being 'somebody' in the little parochial 
world, amende for other hardships and a welcome ex- 
change from the crowded solitude in which they must 
often feel so terribly lonely. 

But to press the question nearer home still: How 
about the other privations of cottage life — low rooms, 
Ac. P A few points may be laid down as essential. The 
sitting-room must have a boarded floor, and the kitchen also, 
if possible ; the well or spring of really drinkable water 
must be handy, and not all across a meadow or half a 
mile down a road; the parlour must not open straight 
on to the ' wide wide world,' but possess a little porch, 
however tiny, to temper the outer blast; and last, but 
not least, all must be scrupulously clean.* This is not 
always easy to compass if the cottage is an old one and 
has been much inhabited ; but experience has shown that 
successive washings with properly prepared materials 
will cleanse the dirtiest place and destroy the most per- 
tinacious inmates. A dash of blue, red, or grey-green 
in the whitewash, relieved by a few bright red, blue or 
black lines, will transform the most sordid interior into 
a cheerful and habitable room, while simple varnished 
wood furniture and self-coloured carpet, curtains or 
chintz, will, with the addition of a few flowers, and by 
the mere absence of the vulgarity which generally mars 
such dwellings, turn it into an abode which, so far as 



a suitable dwelling for a lady of any rank. A mother 
and two daughters, or two elderly sisters possessing a 
few pounds of settled income between them, which is a 
pittance indeed in that great wilderness of London, 
would surely be the better for the additional 8W. and 367. 
which so small a school (rarely exceeding 36 children) 
might be expected to supply. 



MY GREATEST FRIEND. 

n. Frank Bn«d, Antfcor rf" Clare Pajro'i Diarj," 



' IT WAS NOT THE WOMAN HI LOTTO), THEN ! 

How I reached home after that interview I never 
knew. I have a confused ides that I stumbled against 
Mrs. Cladish, and, muttering some incoherent apology, 
hurried on, hut of this I am not quite sure : in fact, 
the only thing of which I am sure is, that I startled 
many a passer-by by repeating aloud, unconsciously 
to myself, ' Not altered in the least ! I should 
have known you anywhere !' Not altered ! He was, 
considerably, but still that was no reason why I should 
be. Not altered ! Not to his eyes, perhaps. And 
then I smiled to myself as I remembered how blind 
Love is proverbially said to be. I was no sooner at 
home than I locked myself in my bedroom, and amazed 
the housemaid by giving orders that she was to say 
' not at home ' to every one except Jemima. 

' Why, I thought you objected to my saying " Not at 
home ! " ' exclaimed Sarah, rather pertly. 

* Monle'a earth closets, now in such constant use in schools 
and private houses, are not expensive, and one of these, which 
may be reached without going out of doors, is iitdUpcnmtbU. 
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* There are times when every rule must be relaxed/ 
I answered, with some severity. 4 I have imjwrtant 
business to attend to this afternoon, and cannot be dis- 
turbed for any one, except Miss Todd.' 

The fact was, I did not quite like to deny myself to 
Jemima, for fear it might work round to her, through 
the servants, that I had done so ; but in my heart I 
most fervently hoped she would not drop in that day. 
I dreaded her sharp eyes and caustic inquiries beyond 
measure, and every knock or ring made my heart leap 
into my mouth, for fear it might be the one visitor I 
dared not send away. All that afternoon was spent in 
trying on my different dresses, collars, and lace arrange- 
ments, in order to decide which was the most becoming, 
and at the same time most suitable, to wear on the 
morrow. I did not wish to look dressed out, nor did I 
wish to look dowdy ; I did most earnestly wish to look 
my best. 'Not altered in the least!' How those 
words rang in my ears ! I consulted my glass, and 
smiled. I ceitainly did look young for my age, and I 
have generally been considered very nice-looking. 

After many changes, and much indecision of mind, I 
at length fixed upon which dress and which collar to 
wear, and then put all the others tidily away, that the 
servants might have no suspicion of what I had been 
about : then I descended to the dining-room, and tried 
to be calm. All at once a sudden thought struck 
me. It would be the very height of impropriety to 
receive a gentleman by myself. What would \ ^co- 
pie say, what would they think, if it oozed out that a 
(jentleman had called at my house, remained, perhaps, 
hours with me, and no other person present ? I must 
write and ask Jemima to come. Now that the first 
dread of her sarcasm had worn off a little, there was 
rather a pleasant sensation of superiority in licing able 
to introduce her to one of the ' chances ' she always al- 
luded to with such disdain. 

I could tell her in confidence that Mr. Craven had 
once been my lover, and 1 need tell her nothing more. 
At any rate, whatever may have happened in the past, 
he had not consoled himself bv niarrving and living 
happily with another woman, as Mr. Cladish had done. 
Just at this juncture, a horrible thought forced itself into 
he midst of my complacent reflections. How did I 
know Mr. Craven was not everv bit as much a married 
man as the Vicar? He had not said he was single. 
However, the more I thought it over, the more I felt 
convinced that if there ever had been a Mrs. Craven 
she must have departed this life long ago, or Mrs. 
Brown would have seen and sj>oken of her. Either 
widower or bachelor he must be. So I wrote to 
Jemima, begging her to come about three o'clock the next 
day, without fail, and desj»atched Sarah with the note. 

True to her colours round came Jemima, punctually 
at the time named, wearing her usual rusty black 
gown and the battered bonnet which never could have 
been new. 

•Well, and what do vou want of me?' was her 
greeting, as she entered. ' Scissors ! what a get up ! ' 

4 No ! do I look verv much dressed, though ?' 1 in- 
quired, anxiously. 



4 1 should rather think you did ! Your best Sunday 
go-to-meeting silk gown, and your very best bib and 
tucker ! What's it all for ? ' 

4 Do I look too much dressed ? Do be serious, 
Jemima. Do I look as if 1 had — I had ?' 

4 What's it all for ? ' interrupted Jemima, authorita- 
tivelv. 4 Tell me that first.' 

4 1 expect a gentleman to call,' I said, modestly, 
« and ' 

4 Go upstairs and change your dress, and don't be a 
fool !' exclaimed Miss Todd, in dire disgust. 

4 But, Jemima ! ' 

4 1 don't answer to that name — it's the cat's.* 

4 Well, Jimmy, then (don't be tiresome, there's a 
dear), I want to look nice ; do I really look as if I had 
overdone it ? ' 

4 Of course you do! you look as if you wanted to look 
nice. Who's the gentleman ? ' 

4 Never mind that just at present. You think I'd 
better change my dress ? ' 

4 Please yourself,' said Jemima, with a sniff. 4 Why 
did vou send for me ? to tell vou if vou looked nice ? ' 

4 No,' I replied, and hesitating a little in my reply, 
for I was conscious of feeling rather foolish ; 4 no, I 
sent for you because I thought, if you didn't mind, it 
was better you should come ; it didn't seem quite the 
thing — in fact, it seemed very improper — for me, a 
single lady, to receive a gentleman-caller without some 
other lady present.' 

Jemima's face during this speech had been a study ; 
at its close she burst out, — 

4 U]K>n my word, I/ctitia, you're a greater goose than 
even I took you for, and that's saving a great deal.' 

4 Why?' I exclaimed, in some surprise, too sur- 
prised to feel offended. 

4 A woman of your age talking about the impropriety 
of some man or other calling ! Why, the Vicar conies 
often enough.' 

4 Oh, but he's different.' 

4 Is he ? Well, different or not different , you re old 
enough to defv Mrs. Grand v.' 

4 Jimmy!' said 1, feeling jwsiti very annoyed, 4 what 
age do vou take me for?' 

4 Oh, I don't know ; cight-and-forty, perhaps.' 

And I had been persuading myself I did not look a 
day over thirty ! 1 could scarcely keep back my tears. 
My confidence in my personal appearance was shaken, 
my trust in myself destroyed, my hopes, my schemes 
of future triumph, all seemed annihilated by that cruelly- 
heartless speech. How I wished I had never sent fpr 
Jemima ! 4 If I look cight-and-foi ty you must be 
eighty ! ' I said, peevishly. 

4 1 was forty-two last birthday. Now, then, what's 
your real age ? A year or two over that^ I know,' 
replied Miss Todd. 

But I was not going to tell my real age, for her nor 
anv one ; and 1 did not tell it, but I asked, in a verv 

» 'ft. 

crestfallen way, if she thought my new serge would look 
better than the silk. 

4 A great deal better,' responded Jemima ; and then, 
being by no means an ill-natured woman, she came up- 
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stairs with me, helped me to change, and suggested one 
or two trifling ornaments which were becoming without 
being drossy. As I surveyed myself in my cheval 
glass, I could not but pdmit her taste was letter than 
mine : I looked equally as well as l>cfore, whilst my 
general appearance was simply that of a gentlewoman 
in her ordinary, everv-dav dress. Jemima alwavs was 
right ; she was right now ; and grateful to her, in spite 
of her hard sayings, I kissed her fondly. She did not 
resent it, but, linking her arm through mine, led me 
off, declaring I had looked at myself long enough for 
all the old maids in Christendom. 

4 Whatever is the matter with you?* she exclaimed, 
after a while, as I fidgeted about the room, and tried 
hard to conceal the suspense I was enduring under an 
over-acted affectation of interest in Bath gossip. ' Who 
in the world is this precious visitor who keeps you on 
the move every two minutes?' 

' Only an old friend/ I answered, evasively. 

4 A chance ?' sneered Jemima ; * or " another" ?' 

This was too much for me ; my nerves were already 
strung up to the utmost they could l>oar, and I could 
stand no more. I am not what people call amiable — 
one must have a little spirit of one's own — and I was 
alxnit to turn on Miss Todd with some crushing reply, 
when a loud double knock made my face crimson with 
agitation, and I had barely time to ejaculate proudly, 
* Yes, it is a chance, Jemima ! ' before the door opened, 
and Sarah handed me the card of Augustus Craven. 
Before I had time to come forward he had exclaimed, — 

'Miss Todd ! This is an unexpected pleasure!' And 
as I, half-dazed, and feeling ready to sink into the 
earth, shook hands with him mechanically, Jemima an- 
swered with a short laugh, — 

' What! turned up again like a bad penny? I hoped 
you'd met your deserts long ago/ 

»So they knew one another ! I would have given 
worlds, had worlds been at my disposal, to recall that 
unlucky slip of the tongue which my momentary loss of 
temper had occasioned. I would have sacrificed half 
I jyosscsscd for Jemima to be a thousand miles away. 
Biit regrets and wishes wcrc alike futile ; there she sat, 
cool, collected, and sarcastic, chatting as easily with 
Augustus Craven as she would with any one else, whilst 
J, nervous, excited, overwrought, upset by the meeting, 
still more upset by the discovery that my old lover was 
no stranger to Jemima, could scarcely control myself 
sufficiently to join sensibly in the conversation or answer 
the remarks addressed directly to myself. I think the 
first sentence of which I was actual Iv clcarlv conscious 
was a question of Jemima's, which startled me into self- 
possession, much as strong smelling-salts rouse one from 
faintness. 

' Has vour bov passed ? ' 

Good gracious ! then he had children ! 

' Yes/ replied Augustus Craven, throwing himself 
back complacently in his chair. 'Yes, the young 
rascal's safe at Woolwich/ 

' It is to be hoped he'll turn out a better man than 
his father/ said Jemima, with a sniff • ' or whoever 
shoots him will cheat the hangman/ 



Mr. Craven slightly raised his eyebrows with "a 
courteous smile, and, as he smiled, looked so like the 
Augustus Craven of long ago, that, despite the iron- 
grey hair and moustache, I wondered I had ever thought 
him altered. 

' I suppose you are used to our friend's little com- 
pliments, Miss Mellish ?' he said, turning to me. 

' Every one is who knows Miss Todd/ I replied : and 
then added, 'It was quite a surprise to find you two were 
acquainted/ 

' It was a much greater surprise to find you two were 
acquainted/ retorted Jemima ; ' considering that we 
were born within a few miles of each other, there's 
nothing very wonderful in our acquaintance. Pray 
how long have you had the inestimable privilege of 
knowing Mr. Craven?' 

' Oh, it's yeai-s since we met/ 1 stammered, colouring 
painfully, and dreading a more searching question. 

Mr. Craven came gallantly to the rescue. ' Quite 
girl and boy, weren't we, Miss Mellish ? They were 
pleasant times, though — very pleasant. Do you re- 
meinlier what a devoted admirer I used to be ? ' he added, 
laughing : ' it's a perfect little romance our meeting 
again, is it not?' 

Oh, how could he ! how could he refer to the en- 
gagement which blighted my life as if it were no more 
than a mere flirtation ? lie must, surely he must know 
it was no laughing matter to me. Perhaps it was to 
disarm Jemima's suspicions. At any rate I tried to 
laugh too, and knew I failed miserably ; still, I felt 
grateful to Jemima for changing the subject, and thank- 
ful that she kept the conversation going. 

' I hope I shall see you again, Mr. Craven/ I tried 
to say calmly, as we shook liands at parting. 

' Certainly ! I shall be charmed, I'm sure/ he 
answered, holding my hand for a second or two as he 
spoke. 

Then, turning to Jemima, ' I suppose I dare not 
ask for permission to call at the Todlands?' 

' Ask by all means, if you like/ said she. ' I'll take 
very good care you don't f^ot it. There are three 
visitors I never wish to sec inside my doors — Cholera, 
Debt, and Augustus Craven ; but you're the worst of 
the lot/ 

He onlv smiled courteouslv as before, but a little 
pink flush came up on each cheek, and I hardly think 
he quite liked it. 

'How could you speak so ?' I said, the moment the 
door had closed after him. 

' How could I ? You mav as well ask me how I 
could crush a hlackbeetle/ she answered, contemptuously. 
' How came that man to be a friend of vours, Letitia ? 
I beg your pardon, a " chance " of yours?' 

' I met him years ago — you heard me say so/ I 
replied, somewhat pettishly, for I felt I could bear 
neither sneers nor cross-questioning. * If you've known 
him all your life, you can't want me to tell you any- 
thing about him.' 

' I don't know so much about that, Letitia : you 

make wonderful discoveries at times, as you did when 

s you found out Hickory was a strict teetotaler. Per- 
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haps you've managed to find a good quality in Augustus 
Craven : no one else ever did.' 

* What do you know of his had ones ? ' I asked, 
proudly, determined, if need ho, to do hattle for my 
absent lover, faithless though he had been ; and 
secretly inclined to attrihutc much of Jemima's animus 
to jealousy. * It's easy enough to abuse jwople for 
the sake of abusing them. I don't sup]»ose he drank 
and ill-treated his wife.' 

4 1 should most decidedly say he did lw>th/ replied 
Jemima : ' in fact, if you ask me, I should pronounce 
Hickory the better husband of the two.' 

' Ah ! he didn't many the woman he loved, then ! ' 
I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

4 Loved V repeated Jemima, with an amount of 
scorn no pen can express. 4 Loved ! such men as he 
dqg't know what love means. Loved, indeed ! Don't 
use the word in the same breath with Augustus Craven : " 
it's sacrilege ! ' 

4 Dear me ! you're quite coming out in a new 
character,' 1 said, with an attempt at a sneer. Jemima 
only looked at me in return ; just looked at me with 
a slight curl of her lip, but it made my eyes droop 
under hers, ami I felt, 1 don't know why, a little 
ashamed of mvself. 

4 \M\SLt do vou know of Mr. Craven's love affairs, 
Jimmy ? ' I asked, presently, in an altered tone, and j 
wishing to coax her into confidence. 

4 Nothing at all ; he never had any worthy the 
name,' she answered. 4 I know of the girls he deceived 
and ruined, if you mean that ; and I know how he made 
this neighbourhood too hot to hold him, ami then went 
abroad to go on worse than ever, and half rain his poor 
old father in paying for his vices/ 

4 His father was one of the county magistrates, 
wasn't he ?' I faltered. 

Jemima nodded. 4 John Craven has the estate/ she 
said. 4 Augustus was the younger of the two brothers, 
and so when his father died, and there was nothing 
more to Iks bad, he began to look out for money, and 
played up to Miss Cavendish Jennings/ 

4 W'aetliat the ladv he married? ' 1 asked, tremulous! v. 

Jemima nodded again. 

4 Was she nice?' 

4 She was a pretty, good sort of a girl,' replied Miss 
Todd, 4 and the inchest heiress anvwhere alnnit here. 
Her mother was one of the Cavendishes of Avesham — 
you know — and her father, old Sam Jennings, was a 
tallow-chandler, or something of that sort : but Miss 
Cavendish hadn't a penny-piece and was getting on for 
fortv, so she married him, verv much to her familv's 
disgust. However, old Jennings proved a model 
husband, and if he did drop his lis ho- made money as 
fast as he dropped them. In the end lie retired and 
bought Cliil worth Manor, and that and his wife's 
connexions got them into society. They had one 
cliild, Julia — Mies Cavendish Jennings as she called 
herself — and of course they thought her even-thing 
and everybody. No one was good enough for her ; and the 
consequence was, when Mi's. Jennings died Julia was 
still single/ 



4 Was her father living ? ' I asked, more for the sake 
of keeping Jemima to the subject than from any real 
interest in the ex-tallow-chandler. 

4 Yes, poor old man ! but he was good for nothing 
after his wife's death : lie regularly broke his heart ; 
not after the fashion ?/ou'd call a broken heart I dare 
say, Tietitia, but lie pined, and moped, and fretted till 
he had a paralytic stroke, and sank under it about two 
vears after Mrs. Jennings died. That left Julia with 
all her money at her own control, and Augustus Craven 
turned up directly he heard of it ! Mind, I honestly 
believe that Julia Jennings had never really cared for 
any of the men that ran after her or her money, and, 
for the matter of that, might have been Miss Jennings 
now if she'd never seen Craven ; but as it was/ and 
Jemima shrugged her shoulders, 4 she went crazed 
almut him. He was a strikingly handsome fellow in 
those days, and could talk like the old serpent himself, 
aud poor Julia wasn't the wisest of human lieings: 
she literally lost her head and heart altogether/ 

4 I don't wonder at it ! ' exclaimed I. 

4 Xonsense, Tietitia ! don't talk such rubbish ! any- 
one with a grain of sense could sec through him. 
However, poor Julia hadn't the grain. Her money 
was her own, at her own disposal. Augustus Craven 
played on her feelings, arguing that a settlement 
showed want of confidence in him ; which simply meant, 
in plain English, that he wouldn't have her unless he 
had her money ; and the idiot (poor soul! she's gone 
now, but T can't help it) took him upon his own terms. 
Every one tried to warn her ; niv father did his verv 
utmost to dissuade her from it, or, at any rate, to have 
stringent settlements, but it was no use ; the more 
others talked the more she clung to her fancy : have 
him she would, and have him she did/ 

4 And they weren't happy?' 

4 Happy!' ejaculated Jemima, throwing her hands 
up; 'they were misery itself! He was a beast, a 
brute : there are no words strong enough to express 
him. He spent her money, he neglected her, he — 
well, he didn't knock her aliout, but he did everything 
else a bad husband could do, till it was wonderful she 
stayed with him : but, as she used to say, poor soul ! 
she hadn't the spirit left to go. When he married 
her she was a strong, healthy, rather cheeky girl, and 
she grew into a crushed, faded woman, worn out with 
]>erpctual babies, and thankful when the last took her 
out of her troubles. 

4 How manv babies were there ?' 

4 Five ; but the fifth went to gloiy with its mother, 
so there are only four living. Miss Craven, the aunt, 
looks after them at Chi I worth, and Augustus Craven 
8}>ends his wife's money in T/mdon, though he comes 
here most vears to recruit. He never stavs at 
Chil worth ; I lwlievc he's afraid of his wife haunting 
him. He always puts up at the Pump/ 

4 Jemima/ I said, solemnly, 4 if I tell you something, 
will you give me your sacred word of honour never to 
divulge it?' 

4 Sacred word of honour ! ' said Jemima. 4 Go on/ 

4 Nor taunt me with it?' 
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' Cut away.' 

' Augustus Craven was once engaged to me, and he 
jilted, at least broke it off with me, for this Miss 
Cavendish Jennings.' 

' Never ! * 

4 It's true, Jimmy/ I answered, sadly. 

4 Then I tell you what, Letitia Mellish/ said 
Jemima, emphatically, 'go down upon your bended 
knees every morning and night of your, life, and return 
thanks to the Providence which kept you from such a 
husband.' 

Ah ! I thought to myself, that is all very well, but 
it would have been different if he'd married die one he 

0ved - {To be continued.) 



SWIMMING. 

Thr following letter, quoted from the Times, forcibly 
illustrates a truth which, realised and acted upon, might 
often prevent some of the distress prevailing among 
women. That 'knowledge is power' is generally 
believed. That it has also a money value mav seem to 
many a less worthy reason for pursuing it. Sut it is 
because we believe that the want of money is occasionally 
the root of as much evil among women as the love of it 
is among men, that we lose no opportunity of begging 
every Lnglish girl to learn all sne can upon every 
subject from youth upwards: she can never tell how 
soon, or to what extent, such knowledge may not save 
her from the terrible pressure of sin and want. Is it 
too far-fetched an illustration to say that a knowledge of 
swimming, an art learned for pleasure onlv, perhaps in 
happy days long past, might have saved some poor 
gentlewoman from the pangs of hunger in London this 
summer, and placed a little money in her pocket to face 
the winter with ? At any rate, far-fetched or no, is not 
Mr. Macgregor's letter a case in point, and an instance 
that no knowledge, not even anything so out of 
ordinary use as swimming, can come amiss to a woman 
in these difficult davs ? — 

Sir, — Hundreds of girls in London are learning to 
swim, but many hundreds more would gladly learn if 
teachers could bo had. A healthful, cleanly, life-saving 
exercise like this, ought not to be stinted of teachers. 

The boys have twenty public baths to learn in and the 
open water in Victoria Park, besides the dangerous, dirty 
canals. More than 1500 boys are learning to swim as 
paying members of the London Schools Swimming Club, 
which is open to all public elementary schools. 

Last year a class for thirty girls was begun late in the 
season, yet twenty- five of these were taught to swim in six 
lessons, and six of them won prizes. 

Only five of the public baths are available for girls and 
female school teachers. At some of these the charge is 3d. 
for a bathe, and at one it is Id. for members of the club. 
Twelve girls can be well taught in a class. For a lesson of 
two hours one teacher charges 15s., and another receives 
10*., while others are paid 2*. for each girl who is taught 
to swim twenty-five yards, and the rest are rewarded by 
watches and other prizes for those who teach the most girls 
to swim. 

Mothers and sisters who can swim will not let their boys 
be unwashed on the land and drowned in the water. 

Your obedient servant, ' John Macgregob. 

London ScJiooh Swimming Club (temporary office) , 
School Board for London, Victoria Embankment, 
July 2. 



WORK MAXIMS. ' 

' Look, too, at your daily life, and ask yourself 
in all sincerity, what is it the better for your 
Christianity? It is not enough to dream of the 
Christian warfare, and go into raptures over its 
glorious reward. The thing is, Are you fighting 
it? Religion must be practical, or it is worth- 
less. It must subdue unholy tempers, and purify 
unholy thoughts ; it must teach self-denial, pa- 
tience, meekness, charity; it must pervade, with 
an actual and living influence, each relationship of 
life. You may have a beautiful theory, but the 
great question still remains, What is your practice ? ' 
Christian Daily Life, by Hetty Bowman. 



' Slowly out of rough girlhood is often forqpd 
that character of self-reliance and self-control, 
which in all ranks makes of some women the 
helpers, rather than the helped; the labourers, 
rather than the pleasure-seekers : women whose 
constant lot it seems to be to walk in the shadowy 
side of life, to endure rather than to enjoy.' Anon. 



' Life is onward — use it 

With a forward aim ; 
Toil is heavenly — choose it, 

And its warfare claim ; 
Look not to another 

To perform your will ; 
Let not your own brother 

Keep your warm heart still. 

Life is onward — never 

Look upon the past; 
It would hold you ever 

In its clutches fast : 
Now is your dominion, 

Weave it as you please ; 
Bind not the soul's pinion 

To a bed of ease.' 



COOKERY INSTRUCTION. 

The public interest in this subject continues so great, and 
the desire to attend lectures is so universal, that lists of the 
places at which such are to be held in the ensuing month 
will appear in each Gazette, provided the necessary inform- 
ation be supplied to the office of this paper by the 22nd 
day of the month. 

We have to thank the Hon. Sec. of the Edinburgh School 
for the particulars given below, and in accordance with a 
wish which we believe to prevail on the subject, shall 
welcome similar communications from other schools. 

EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 
Albert Buildings, Shandwick Place. 

Engagement a for September: — Prestonpans, Elie (Fife), 
Shotts (Lanarkshire), Settle (Yorkshire), Killerton (Devon- 
shire). 

Terms: — Lectures, with practical demonstrations, given 
at the risk of the Edinburgh School; practice lessons by 
special arrangements. Tickets for twelve day demon- 
strations, 10a. 6<i. Single admission, Is. Twelve evening 
demonstrations, 2$. Single admission, 2d. 
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WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 

On August 2nd the last Committee Meeting took place 
before the autumn recess. Twenty-four new associates 
were elected. 

Seventeen cases had been assisted during the past month. 
Arrangements were made to provide with country air for 
a few weeks those ladies requiring it. 

A rule was passed by the Committee that ' Associates ' 
of the Working Ladies' Guild should not be applied to 
by any one on behalf of the Guild to render assistance, 
excepting by the Secretaries of their own branch, or by 
the Secretary at the office in Gloucester Koad. 

No fresh cases can be taken into consideration until 
the next Committee, which will meet in the middle of 
October. The office is closed until October 1st. 



SCABBOnOUGH BRANCH. 

President.— Vm. Abchdiaco* Blunt. 

Trmrurtr.— Mm. Blunt, The Vicarage. 

Local Secretary pro tm.— Mrs. Wilsoh, Balcote House, Filey Road. 

Corresponding Member.— Miss Rapier, 16 York Place. 

Superintendent Plain Needlework Department.— M.M. Hsbblsthwaite, 

9 The Crescent. 
Superintendent Fancy Needlework Department, pro tcm.-U.RB. Wilsoh, 

Balcote House. 
Depdt for QifU of Ladies' and Children's Clothing.— Mis* Wood all, 

8t. Nicholas House. 

The establishment of a branch of this Guild at so im- 
portant a place as Scarborough must be a source of grati- 
fication to all Associates, and affords a favourable oppor- 
tunity for answering a few of the inquiries about the pur- 
pose and working of the Guild which are so often received 
oy us, not only from strangers, but also from newly- 

(MFlTOlled A_SAOCiat£A 

' What is the Guild P What is it for P What shall I 
have to do if I join it P ' are all Questions frequently asked, 
and which even rise occasional! v into something like re- 
proach, when the speaker adds, ' I have belonged to it for a 
month— six weeks (or even longer, as the ea«c may be), 
and I have not been called upon to do anything yet for 
it. What is the use of it P ' 

To answer these questions satisfactorily it would seem 
only necesrary to refer inquirers to the explanatory 
lieport of the parent society (which may Le had from 
Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, po*«t free for l^rf.), a 
copy of which should be in tho possession of every Asso- 
ciate ; but experience has shown that more details are 
frequently desirable. Briefly stated, the Guild is an asso- 
ciated body of ladies and gentlemen, who have pledged 
themselves in a greater or less degree to aid gentlewomen 
in distress, whether by reason of poverty, illness, be- 
reavement, or anv other cause. Tho machinery by which 
this is done in London — and the example will probably 
be followed by the local branches likely to be formed — 
is a Central "Office, lift Gloucester Koad, S.W\, with 
Secretaries, who are in constant communication, both 
with the Associates who are willing to help, and with the 
cases requiring aid, and who place these in such relations 
to each other that those ladies who require employment 
obtain it, and gifts of clothing, donations in sickness, 
loans, and many other kind offices, pass from the one to 
the other. The Guild does not undertake to investigate 
cases of distress, nor always primarily by it? own funds 
to relieve them. Its essential idea is that of a freemasonry 
of personal kindness; and the ruling idea is that of 
bringing together and forming a link between ladies in 
distress and those who are willing to help them but do 
not know how to do so. It avails itself when necessary 
of the assistance of the Charity Organization and other 
societies, but depends principally upon its Associates, 



through whose personal knowledge of cases alone it 
receives applications. The amount of good done by the 
Guild since its commencement in London in January, 
1877, is already so great that it is not surprising that 
local branches should be in process of formation in other 
parts of England ; and we trust that the newly established 
branch at Scarborough may become the nucleus of one 
or more flourishing societies, extending throughout the 
county. Some suggestions as to the kind of nelp most 
required may be useful, and shall be enumerated under 
the following heads : — 

1 . Supplying ladies with remunerative employment, for 
which end Associates are expected to send early 
information respecting any vacant situations or 
other means of obtaining pecuniary emolument. 

2. Opening dlodts for the sale of plain and fancy 
needlework, artistic work, and obtaining orders 
for the same. 

3. Collecting and forwarding to such place as may be 
appointed articles of clothing for ladies or children. 

4. Obtaining free admissions to nospitals, convalescent 
homes, or paying for nourishment or medical ad- 
vice for special cases of sickness. 

5. Obtaining suitable and inexpensive lodgings at the 
seaside, or in the country, for overworked go- 
vernesses, or receiving a poor lady occasionally 
into one's own home for change of scene and rest. 

But the essential idea of the Guild is that of 
'personal sympathy? This pervades the whole Guild 
work, and is shown in many ways — from that Asso- 
ciate who receives a tired and worn-out worker into 
her own home, and by sisterly kindness cherishes her 
until she is strong enough again to do battle with the 
world — to another Associate, who calls in her easy car- 
riage and take s for a drive the sufferer or convalescent, 
whose only other chance of getting that best of all 
medicines, fresh air, would bo by sitting at an open 
window, or croepin-r wearily along a heated pavement. 

These are, then, some of the duties of Associates ; but 
inasmuch as ladies are not always (except, perhaps, in 
London) requiring assistance of this kind, notwithstanding 
the amount of distress amongst them, it may happen 
that mauy weeks — perhaps soni'ttimes even months — may 
ekpse before any individual Associate is called upon 
for the special help for which he or she is held re- 
sponsible. The work of the Guild is not a thing to ba 
taken up and done at once and 'got through with/ 
as the saying Is, in the way that a Cottage Hospital, 
Cookery Classes, Girls' Day School, or any othi*r be- 
nevolent undertaking is started. It takes its rise in a 
now locality at first, more as an expression of good-will 
and readiness to assist, when occasion requires, on the part 
of its promoters, than in anything more definite. Sooner 
or later, either at home or abroad, some case of distress 
is sure to be heard of which will require attention, and 
possibly even tax rather seriously the time and trouble 
which has been so generously promised. The local 
branches of the Guild, in fact, will be as useful as its Asso- 
ciates and officers make it and choose it to bo. If they 
are energetic and judicious, if they temper kindliness 
with wisdom, and bring tact, a broad sympathy, and 
some knowledge of human nature and discrimination 
of character, to their task, they will do great good. 
If they deal hastily with cases not properly in /estimated, 
or make undue favourites, gratifying themselves by 
affording immediate relief without due thought of the 
consequences, they run great risk of pauperising a class 
of persons not above this danger, and of exposing them 
to a relapse into distress, which will seem a 1 ! the severer 
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on account of the temporary lull their short-lived policy 
has given. 

The President of the Working Ladies' Guild, the 
Lady Mary Fcilding, being anxious to invite the co- 
operation o'f those in Scarborough and the adjacent parts 
of the county of York who approve of its objects and 
principles, the Yen. Archdeacon Jthint, Archueacon of 
tho East Riding and Vicar of Scarborough, has for this 

Eurpose formed a Branch, with its head-quarters at Scar- 
o rough. 
The foundation of this Branch -was, after several pre- 
liminary meetings, formally inaugurated at a committer) 
meeting held under the presidency of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Blunt at Scarborough, on July 27th, 1878, and the 
rules adopted by it are substantially the same as those 
sanctioned by tho Committee of the parent Society on 
July 0, which appeared in our last issue. A copy of them 
may be obtained fromllrs. Blunt, Vicarage, Scarborough, 
to whom also applications should at present be made by 
env ladies or gentlemen wishing to become Associates 
of "the Branch. They will then receive the regulations 
for the admission and election of Associates, and their 
names should bo sent in to the Local Secretary before 
the last Thursday of the month. Tliey will, according to 
rule, be then submitted for election at the next meeting of 
the Committee. The names of those Associates who are 
elected will appear in the Woman'* Gazette, which, as the 
organ of the Working Ladies' Guild, is willing to offer 
this service to Local Branches for the space of not less 
three months after their formation. 



PAPERS ON DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 

V.— Diet. 

(Continued from p. 86.) 

Part III.— Diet for thk Sick.— Before mentioning 

the special diet suitable in various disordered states of 

■>-><■ ■ ' ' ■" —"-ii of 



is able to sit up in bed and to feed himself, bis food 

should be given as much as possible in the same way 
and with the same surroundings as in health. Beef-tea 
should be given in a soup-plate or soup-bowl on a tray 
with a spotless cloth, a plate of nicely-cut and well- 
browned toast, a tumbler and water-bottle, salt-cellar 
and pepper-castor, and, if possible, a glass with flowers. 
Such details may seem too trivial to be mentioned, but no 
one who has seen much of sick nursing will doubt the 
importance of making everything as nice and tempting 
I in appearance as possible. Then it is of tho very first 
I moment that everything should be well cooked. The 
appetite in sickness is always capricious, and an invalid, 
' though really hungry even to faintness, will often 
I refuse food if not cooked just to his mind. Well- 
' cooked food, too, has the advantage of being much 
more digestible than badly cooked dishes. It is much 
to be desired that both men and women should give 
themselves the trouble to learn how to cook a few 
simple articles of invalid diet. Every one who has 
travelled much knows the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
in foreign hotels the food used in this country for 
invalids; and even at home the young mistress of a 
house often fares badly in illness from being herself the 
only person in the household who understands how to 
| make invalid dishes. Another common failing with 
' amateur nurses is that of pestering the invalid with 
questions of ' What will you like F' Unless the patient 
of his own accord expresses a wish . for some special dish 
1 which is deemed suitable, he should never have the trouble 
I of thinking what he can take. Many a time an invalid 
who has to think for himself declines everything, or 
turns against all suggestions; when, if the food had been 
I nicely cooked and served, and presented without his 
I having any previous 
would have teen eaten with appetite and relish. A good 



the body, a few general remarks upon the preparati 
food for invalids may not be deemed out of place. 



No- 



thing strikes the physician more forcibly than the general 
dumtinttt of relatives with regard to the management of 
invalids in tho matter of diet and the preparation of the 
food presented to them. 

A complaint is made that a patient will not take her 
beef-tea, and she says herself she does not like beef-tea. 
Upon requesting to sec the obnoxious food, a bowl is 
produced of a liquid strongly resembling greasy dish- 
water, both in appearance and smell, and as often as not 
this truly loathsome article of diet is presented to the 
invalid in some unwonted and unpleasant receptacle, such 
as an ordinary white pudding-basin, or in a tea-cup, 
without any of the accessories of white tray-cloth, neatly 
cut toast, bright silver, Ac, which really go so far to- 
wards making a meal appetising. When a sick child has 
refused to take his milk or beef-tea, inquiry not unfre- 
quently reveals the fact that it has been handed to him 
in the same feeder which is used at other times to hold 
his medicine; or perhaps an attempt has been made on 
previous occasions to hide a much-hated draught or 
powder in a spoonful of the same food. With children 
particularly the utmost care should be taken to beep food 
and medicine perfectly distinct. After having been once 
deceived they are always suspicious, and though it may 
be possible by deception to get the dose down once with- 
out a struggle, it is at the expense of shaking the child's 
faith in bis nurse and rendering him fractious and sus- 
picious through the rest of his illness. When a patient 



rved, and prei 
wledge of what was coming, it 
>ith appetite and relish. A good 
: has a (tore of recipes at her fingers' ends, and is 
able to make a pleasant variety, even in cases where the 
diet is necessarily much restricted. 

In passing on to make a few remarks as to the diet proper 
in certain maladies, it will bo perhaps most appropriate 
to begin with fevers. And, first, a few words about the 
condition so often occurring in children and recognised as 
feverish; in which the skin is hot, and the child is 
restless at night, and generally thirsty. This may or 
may not be the beginniug of one of the acute fevers; it 
may simply be the result of some slight indiscretion as to 
food, or of overfatigue or over-heating. The system 
is very easily and quickly affected in childhood. 'What 
is important to bear in mind is, that, during the access of 
fever, solid food should be withheld. It the condition 
has been induced by errors in diut, it is only aggravated 
bv continuing to load the stomach ; if it is the first stage 
of an acute attack, the child's chance of recovery will be 
greatly lessened by weighting the stomach with food 

I which it will le unable for days, or perhaps weeks, to 
digest, and which consequently acts as an irritating 
foreign body. When, therefore, a child is restless and 

I feverish, the diet should be as much liquid as possible ; 
being restricted to bread soaked in milk, milk and custard 

I puddings, arrowroot, broth, and beef-tea. In acute 
fevers (of which tho principal are small-pox, chicken- 

I pox, measles, scarlatina, typhus, enteric, and remittent), 
the digestive apparatus is as unable to perform its 

I work of digestion as the locomotor apparatus is to per- 
form its work of motion ; therefore it is as unreasonable 
to give solid food to a patient suffering from fever, as 

I it would be to expect him to get up and walk about. 
At the same time the waste of tissue in fever is so 
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rapid and extensive that it is of vital importance that 
the body should bo constantly replenished. This can 
only be accomplished bv providing 1 a f requent supply of 
nourishment in a liquid form, so that all labour of 
crushing the food and rendering it .soluble may be spared 
to the stomach. Milk is at the same time the most 
nourishing and the most easy of digestion of all liquid 
foods, hence it forms the staple article of diet in fevers. 
It should bo given in small quantities at short interval* : 
four to six table-spoonfuls every hour, or, in cases of 
extreme prostration and weakness, smaller quantities at 
even shorter intervals — half-an-hour or twenty minutes. 
In this manner three pints may be got down in the 
twenty-four hours. Reef-tea and chicken -broth may 
generally be added to the diet, also calf s-foot jelly anil 
arrowroot; and, to quench the extreme thirst, various 
drinks, such as lemonade, barley-water, rice-water, whey, 
and linseed-tea. As the patient tends towards recovery, 
raw eggs may be given beaten up in milk, bread jelly, 
milk and custard-puddings ; then sopped toast and bread- 
pudding. The first attempt at animal food in a solid 
form must be in the shape of fish, and, amongst fish, 
whiting is probably the lightest and most digestible, then 
sole, and these should be boiled not fried. From lish the 
invalid passes to game and chicken, and finally to butchers' 
meat, beginning with mutton. 

In rheumatic fever the diet must be entirely veget- 
able ; meat in any form, either solid or as soup, aggravates 
the pain and other symptoms, and must therefore of 
necessity be withheld, even though the patient should 
clamour loudly for it and complain of starvation. In 
this illness the diet may include gruel, arrowroot, jelly, 
vegetable soups, rice, panado and bread puddings, 

S>rridge, mashed potatoes, and bread and butter. The 
et, however, in rheumatic fever is of less consequence 
than precautionary measures for keeping the patient 
from drills, such as Tblanketing,the use of flannel garments, 
and the maintenance of an equable temperature. 

. In all diseases one main object of the physician is to 
ffive rest to the affected part or organ, so that it may 
nave time to recover itself. So in irritable states of the 
stomach and intestines the plan must be pursued of giving 
food in a soluble and digestible form. In gastric catarrh, 
or where there is ulcer of the stomach, the patient 
should be almost entirely restricted to milk and lime- 
water, in the proportion of one table-spoonful of the 
lime-water tojiolf a pint of milk. J tendered thus alkaline, 
a great part of the milk jiasses through the stomach, and 
is digested and absorbed in the intestines, so that the 
work of digestion is thus saved to the stomach. In 
diarrhoea and dysentery all articles should be excluded 
from the diet which are known to have an irritant or 
stimulating effect upon the intestinal canal. Fruits and 
green vegetables must be avoided, and meat, especially if 
salted; and mutton should have the preference over 
other kinds, if meat is taken at all. In a bad attack 
farinaceous food and milk should alone be used. In the 
opposite condition of body, that, namely, of deficient 
evacuation, an opposite course should be pursued, as the 
object is then to stimulate the intestines to action. Green 
vegetables and fruit may be freely indulged in, as well as 
salads ; watercresses and dandelion leaves being specially 
useful Stewed fruits should be substituted for pastry, 
and brown for white bread. A tumblerful of water 
taken the first thing of a morning will, with the diet 
indicated above, often suffice to correct this state of the 
system without any medicine. Indeed a constant re- 
course to purgatives is a most pernicious practice, as 
their effect is only immediate not permanent, and after a 



time they fail altogether to give relief. Elderly persona 
are often troubled with a form of constipation duo to a 
low state of vitality, the digestive fluids being more 
sparely secreted, and the muscular fibre of the intestine 
acting with less vigour than in youth. Here the remedy 
is to give food in a more soluble form and at shorter 
intervals, so that the digestive canal may not become too 
much loaded at one time. In houses where there is 
little variety in the food, the elders often suffer from 
their inability to digest tho solid food provided for the 
younger members of the family. Separate dishes should 
Do cooked for them, and somo light refreshment — a jelly, 
blanc-mange, or egg-nogg — should be prepared for them 
between meals. 

Persons suffering from a weak digestion are very apt 
to become hypochondriacal in the matter of food, and, 
because a thinp has once disagreed with them, to expunge 
it altogether in future from their dietary. Frequently 
one comes across dyspeptics who confine themselves to 
an extremely limited! number of dishes — sometimes even 
to liquid food. This is a very foolish practice, as tho 
stomach from losing its employment gets weaker and 
weaker. The aim should be to raise its digestive power 
by appropriate measures till it can bear ordinary diet. 
For tnis purpose the food should be given at regular 
intervals, and these not too long. The stomach should 
never be loaded with food, nor should tho powers become 
exhausted before the next meal. It is a common expe- 
rience with dyspeptics, that if they go without food till 
the pangs of hunger are felt, or if they take food imme- 
diately after unusual exertion, indigestion is sure to fol- 
low. In the latter case it is well to begin with somo 
liquid and easily digested food, such as a glass of milk 
or plate of soup, ana then to rest awhile before taking 
the regular meal. The cooking should be as simple as 
possible, and the meals as plain as those in the nursery. 
All kinds of fat disagree, partly from their tendency 
when delayed long in the stomach to form fatty acids, 
which give rise to acrid risings in the throat and a 
burning sensation known as heartburn. As fat, too, 
undergoes little, if any, change from the action of the 
gastric juice, a coating of it will prevent the digestion of 
other kinds of food, and thus rich made-dishes are of 
all kinds most injurious to dyspeptics. These, then, 
should be strictly avoided, as well as excess of sweet 
dishes, sugar having also a tendency to form an acid 
and produce heartburn and acidity of the stomach. 
Green vegetables are apt to cause flatulence, espe- 
cially the coarser kinds of cabbage. Still the health 
would suffer if they wen? omitted from the dietary, and 
therefore a choice must 1k» made of the lighter 'kinds. 
Spinach, tomatoes, vegetable marrows, and young beans 
and peas, can almost always be borne, ana 1 the flower 
of brocoli and cauliflower, but the green part should 
be avoided. Fruit may be taken in tho morning, but after 
dinner it not unfrequently disagrees. Bread should be stale 
or toasted, and tea should Ikj taken at most once a-day, 
and that in the afternoon. Cocoa-nibs or beans make the 
best morning beverage for the dyspeptic, unless he prefers 
milk. It is a bad plan to begin dinner with a draught 
of cold water ; the liquid dilutes the gastric juice, and 
cold has the effect of checking its secretion — two good 
reasons for giving up the habit. Hard water, either 
chalky or containing gypsum, is particularly bad in 
cases of weak digestion, causing an uncomfortODle feeling 
of weight at the pit of the stomach. If the ordinary 
drinking-water is of this character, it will be found ad- 
vantageous to have recourse to Apollinaris, or effervescing 
soda or potash-water, in its place. 
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In concluding these remarks upon the regimen for 
weak digestion, the reader must be reminded of the 
powerful influence of the emotions and mental condition 
upon the digestion. Gentle exercise, occupation, pleasant 
society, everything in short which helps to withdraw the 
attention of the dyspeptic from himself, are most im- 
portant factors in the treatment and cure of a malady, 
which leads so often to a settled state of hypochondria, 
most trying to the sufferer and to his friends. 

Another disorder which is surely of sufficient import- 
ance, and of sufficiently common occurrence to be noticed 
in the present paper, is Hysteria. Dr. King Cham- 
bers' remarks upon the regimen in hysteria are well 
worthy of note {Manual of Diet, p. 31*7), especially his 
advice to the sufferer to let no fermented or spirituous 
liquid ever cross her lips. There is no doubt that a con- 
stitutional tendency to hysteria is often increased, and 
the disease made fully to declare itself, by frequent re- 
course to small doses of alcohol. But in the above pro- 
hibition I would also include tea, which, from its powerful 
effect upon the nervous system, is specially to be avoided in 
a state of nervous disturbance, such as is found in hysteria. 
The importance of the strict avoidance of alcohol and tea 
by hysterical persons must be the excuse for the repetition 
of these remarks, after what was said in the last paper. 

In conclusion there is still one important condition to 
bo mentioned, and one which owes its existence almost en- 
tirely to errors in diet; viz. Rickets. This consists in a 
softening of the bones in young children, owing to an insuffi- 
ciency of bone-forming material being absorbed into the 
blood. Hence result crooked legs and deformity of the spine. 
The disease occurs generally in children who have oeen 
weaned too soon, and fed upon improper food. The old 
adage as to keeping a child at the breast for nine months 
was a wise one, and notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written on the subject of babies' food, the writer 
is strongly of opinion that milk should form the sole diet 
of an infant — at any rate till the appearance of the first 
teeth, which generally pierce the gum about the seventh 
or eighth month. Up to this time the saliva, which plays 
an important part in the digestion of starchy food, is very 
slight in quantity. A baby^ mouth is very dry till shortly 
before the commencement of teething, showing that but 
little saliva is secreted. The muscular fibres of the 
stomach are very weak, and incapable of any great exer- 
tion; fo that it is necessary to supply food which is 
digested and absorbed with the least possible exertion. 
As has been before shown this food is milk, which at the 
same time has the advantage of containing every requisite 
for the building up of the body. Any other food, though 
apparently more nutritious, is unsuited to the stomach, 
and is either rejected by vomiting or gives rise to an attack 
of colic and diarrhoea, which may prove dangerous ; as none 
of it is absorbed it is worse than useless, and a child may 
starve upon an apparently highly nutritious food from 
sheer inability to digest it. Where the mother is unable 
to nurse her child, and milk is not to be had, children 
are often brought up upon sweetened pap. The result is 
a dreadful mortality among the infants, and a race of 
bow-legged and deformed men and women. Now that 
farmers feed their pigs with the skimmed milk instead of 
selling it to the poor, these cases are painfully numerous. 
Those who are influenced by feelings of philanthropy 
could not find a better way of exercising it than by es- 
tablishing a cow in their village or parish, for the purpose 
of affording a supply of whole ?ome milk at a reasonable 
rate to their poorer neighbours ; in this way doing what 
they can towards rearing a healthy race of men and 
women for the next generation. 



ART COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
38 Via Degli Abtisti, 3»° Piano, Rome. 

Terms for board and lodging, from 50/. to 70/. for the 
period of eight months, or in Italian money from 6 to 8 
lire a-day ; single rooms to the South, 8 lire a-day ; double 
rooms to the South, 7 lire a-day ; North rooms, 6 lire a-day. 

There are two Studios in the House, free to all. 

Charge for Lessons (optional) ... 60 lire a- month. 

During the summer, arrangements may be made for study- 
ing either at Perugia or Siena, or other high-lying districts. 

For further particulars apply to the Rev. Professor Mayor, 
King's College, London, or to Miss Mayor, Hon. Sec., care 
of Messrs. Macbean & Co., 878 Corso, Rome. 



The success of this most valuable Institution is, we 
trust, established past all fear of relanse. The account 
of its first year of existence shows now cordially the 
system of a Co-operative Home, or Boarding-house, is 
adopted by women when it does not vexatiously curtail 
their independence, or encroach upon the freedom of life 
and action necessary to those who are studying for a pro- 
fessional career. Miss Mayor's own artistic tastes, as well 
as her broad human sympathies, appear to have made her 
experiment thoroughly successful. She has placed the 
comforts of home and the advantages of pleasant associa- 
tions and friendship within the reach of those English 
ladies who, in the pursuit of art studies, have hitherto 
had to cat*r for themselves in solitary apartments in 
Rome, and that her house filled so speedily and continues 
so popular is a proof that the conditions under which 
these advantages nave been offered are acceptable to a 
large number of students. The preliminary outlay in 
rent and furniture was of course an expense which, in 
the absence of the capital which must have been supplied 
had it been a private speculation, had to be raised by 
friendly contributions, but there seems no doubt that if 
the numbers keepup the College will shortly become 
solf-supporting. This, indeed, it appears to be, so far as 
regards current expenses, when fourteen ladies are in 
residence, and when a larger number are received it is to 
be hoped that there may be some small accumulation of 
profit towards rent or paying for the furniture, which 
would then become the property of the Institution. The 
weekly ' receptions ' appear to have given much pleasure, 
both to the entertainers as well as to their guests, judging 
by the pains taken by the former to adorn their rooms 
with flowers and with the produce of their art ; and it is 
good news that one, if not more, of the inmates sold all 
her pictures, and thus realised the advantages of the 
Home in more ways than one. Miss Mayor herself 
writes: ' Thanks to the happy and harmonious tone of my 
household, which has not once been impaired, I have 
found my task far less difficult than I could have ex- 
pected. " Difficulties of course there have been, but they 
have not been insuperable ; the good feeling and readiness 
to oblige me and to live upon terms of mutual forbearance 
and good-will with each other, have given our household 
almost the happy freedom of a family party. So many 
wish to come that I shall be obliged soon to take another 
piano, or fresh set of apartments. We numbered 13 last 
year, and this winter we may be 2o. The more the better, 
as we can then command better teachers and more lectures, 
. and the expenses per head of course will be diminished. 1 

We have also received an interesting account of a 
Technical School for Roman girls, lately started in Rome, 
from the Signora Amari, the wife of the distinguished 
Oriental Professor and Roman Senator of that name. 
We regret that our space will not permit of its be,itu? in* 
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serted at lei^rth for, though not absolutely within the 
■cope of our Gaulle, which munt necessarily be primarily 
devoted to the consideration of topics connected with tbe 
remunerative employment of Englishwomen, it affords 
an example which it would be well to follow in all our 
Urge towns. It bears the name of ' La Scuola Pro- 
feaaionale Femminile,' and was founded- two years ago 
for the express purpose of instructing poor girls in those 
arts which would enable them to gain their tiring. 
Besides the rudiments of a general education, the course 
includes instruction in the French language for the pur- 
poses of commerce, dress-making, tailoring, lace-making, 
the washing and getting up of fine laundry work, the 
manufacture of artificial flowers and gloves, tile art of 
design and china-painting, &c. The teaching in tbe two 
latter courses is so good and so cheap (only three lire a- 
month) that the students at tbe Art College are likely to 
avail themselves of it. The school has alreadv required 
moving to larger promises, and the number of girls at- 
tending it exceeds 250, and gives promiso of further 
increase. The scholars arc of all ranks, and it would not 
be difficult to find the daughter of a senator sitting by 
a girl so poor as to be unable to pav even the trilling fees 
charged monthly for admission. These are, in such cases, 
defrayed by private benevolence, so that this school is 
closed against no deserving girl, however poor. 



A Hoirsx or Best tor Overworked Women, open to all 
respectable persons, but mainly intended for Shopwomen or 
Apprentices, who, though not ill, urgently require change of 
air and scene to prevent breaking down in health, was 
opened last month at Babbaoombe. Devonshire. It is under 
a committee, consisting of the Rev. J. Hewett. Vicar of 
Babbacombe, tbe Duchess of Sutherland, Miss Roberts, and 
the Misses Skinner, Bayfield, Babbaoombe, to whom applica- 
tion for admission should be made. Subscribers of II. la. 
are entitled to a recommendation ticket for three weeks, but 
should not send any ona without first ascertaining that she 
can be received. A further payment of 5«. a-week is required 
bom the inmate, who must bring a return railway ticket. 
Cheques and orders payable to the Rev. John Hewett, Babba- 
combe Post Office. 

The London Society of Apothecaries have this year extended 
tbe Examinations in Botany, for which prizes have boen 
given by them to young men since 1600 ; to women also 
under 30 years of age. Copies of tbe regulations, and tickets 
of admission to the Society's Gardens, may be obtained of 
Mr. Sargeant, Apothecaries' Hall. Blackfriars, E.C. Lectures 
on Botany also form part of the curriculum of tbe Brompton 
Evening College for Women. For particulars apply to the 
Hon. Sec, Mrs. Hpottiswoodc, 29 Ashley Place, 8.W. 



Corresr/tmbmcc. 



1 FxEni ' aaks for information respecting e 
certificates in Botany ; where examination papers can be ob- 
tained, and what amount of knowledge is required for a pass 
or certificate r 

[Unless 'Fleda' sends her address, which she did not 
enclose, to the Office, she cannot receive an answer before 
October GaittU.— Ed.] 

Miiiam, — I am much interested in the proposed series of 
papers on • Spinster Housekeeping, 'of which the first instal- 
ment appeared in your article last month. I think they will 
be useful to many. Bnt pray impress one thing firmly upon 
yonr readers; and that is, whatever else they may stint in, never 
to stint in food, either quality or quantity. My experience is 
that, as a rule, ladies of narrow means too often almost 
starve themselves, either from a mistaken notion of economy 



or else from aheer ignorance of how to manage well. There 
can be no greater mistake : health, spirits, energy, all give 
way, and a kind of chronic debility is set np, which is attri- 
buted to all sorts of causes, save and except the true one, 
viz., perpetual cold mutton and a succession of tea-dinners. 
There is one remark in this month's paper which I think juat 
a trifle misleading— that a servant eotti as much to keep as a 
lady. In reality, a servant costs quite half as much again, 
In the first place, servants eat more, and often are very 
dainty. They generally dislike what they call ' messed-up 
things.' and therefore will waste, however vigilant the 
mistress, the scraps and odds and ends which go so far 
towards making French housekeeping economical. I dans 
say this kind of thing is much more easily checked where 
there is only one servant than where there are more ; but, 
unfortunately, so many ladies, if they succeed in preventing 
waste, do not themselves know how to turn to advantage 
the things they have rescued from being wasted. 

Yours faithfully, A Houbbkezfeb. 

Madam, — The subject of the article entitled ■ Mixed 
Schools and Separate Playgrounds' in the July Gazette 
seems to me one of very great importance. As my father 
was a clergyman, and I have several brothers in Holy Orders, 
I have all my life seen much of the poor, and had special 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with their habits 
and opinions ; but never, until I became a National school- 
mistress, and was thus initiated ' behind the scenes,' aa it 
were, had I any idea of the nature and extent of the evil to 
which that paper draws attention. Some years' experience 
in more than one village school, however, has opened my 
eyes to the fact, and I can hardly, iu this paper, express 
how strongly I feel on the matter, or give you the reasons 
upon which my opinion is founded. Suffice it to say, that 
the immoral communications which were very difficult to 
< check, and which were constantly springing up again among 
' new children, were my most frequent, and in fact incessant, 
source ol anxiety. Now that boys go to work and return to 
. make np their school time as half-timers, the evil will, I 
, fear, increase, unless we teachers make a most decided stand 
against it. My own opinion is that mixed schools are a 
1 mistake, and that mixed playgrounds ought to be absolutely 
forbidden. Whatever may be urged in their favour for a 
I class of children who have been trained to ideas of modesty 
from infancy, the mixture of the children of respectable 
1 mothers with those, utterly untaught in even outward 
habits of decency. — the children of depraved parents, some 
of whom must attend almost every National School, make 
moral contamination almost inevitable. Yet how is it to 
be avoided ? With the strictest watching, I found that 
looks, words, and deeds went on in school which could not 
possibly be permitted, though often I hardly knew how to 
check them. I felt that the persistent use of bad language 
in one case was doing more harm to a whole class of children 
than could be compensated for by the educational advantages 
received, and on my own authority I turned the child out of 
the school. But the 'reasonable grounds' permitted by 
Government for expulsion are necessarily so vague that, 
whether the evil shall be stopped in this way is a question, 
the answer to which mnst depend in each school upon the 
view taken by the authorities of the hcinousness of the 
. offence. My own opinion is, that the responsibility of placing 
| well -be) tared children from decent homes in close daily prox- 
I unity with such extreme examples as that to which I refer 
is so great, that I trust teachers will havo the courage to 
get leave from their managers to do as I did more frequently. 
Physical cleanliness is comparatively easy to obtain— it only 
, requires time, tact, and patience. Many a weary disap- 
1 pointment have I had ; but one year generally sufficed to 
make the children remarkable for cleanliness and order. 
The other more serious matter will, I hope, be dealt with by 
wiser heads than mine. Nothing suggests itself to ma but 
separate schools, eicept in those districts where it would be 
possible to have centres for ' incorrigible* : ' but, then, I am 
[ only A National Schoolmistress. 
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INTEMPERANCE.— SELECT PRIVATE HOME, con- 
ducted by a Lady of long and successful experience in the 
recovery of Ladies from habits of Intemperance'. References 
exchanged. For farther particulars address, first instance, 
Y. N. A., 47 Weymouth Street, W. 

A LADY, who has had 20 years' experience in Tuition, 
and receives 14 Boarders, the Daughters of Gentlemen 
and Professional Men, has a few VACANCIES. A thorough 
and first-rate Education, and the Comforts of a Home, are 
confidently offered. 

References to Rev. P. B. Power, West Heath House, 
Abbey Wood, Kent ; Rev. E. K. Elliott, Broadwater Rec- 
tory, Worthing; Rev. F. Cruse, Christ Church Vicarage, 
Worthing ; and any of the Parents of Pupils. 

Address Miss Davis, 8 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing. 

RESIDENT GOVERNESS wants RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
— English, French, German, Music, Elementary Latin, 
Drawing. Seven years' experience. Passed in Group A. 
457. Address, by letter, Alpha, 10 Grosvenor Park, Cam- 
berwell, S.E. 

ST. KATHERINE'S HOME. 

AN ASSOCIATION is being formed of Ladies desirous of 
qualifying themselves as PAROCHIAL NURSES, to 
live together and work amongst the Sick Poor under a 
Gentlewoman holding First-class Certificates as a Trained 
Nurse. For particulars, address The Superior, 62 War- 
wick Road, Earl's Court, London, S.W. 

A LADY seeks a Two Months' Engagement, from the 
middle of September : — in Parish Work, expenses paid ; 
in Teaching, 10*. per week and expenses paid. Address, 
A. R. M„ Editor of Woman's Gazette, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

A LADY, educating Girls with her own, desires additional 
PUPILS. Senior Oxford Certificates already gained in 
many subjects. Highest references offered and required. 
Terms, 60J. for one ; 100/. for two : further reduction ac- 
cording to number. Address 4 Blackheath,' 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

A LADY wishes to meet with a Respectable Person to take 
charge of, and teach, Two Boys, aged five and three. 
Would have to clean her rooms. A Comfortable Home to 
a Superior Person. Address Mrs. MacIver, Bemerside, 
Formby, Liverpool. 

A GENTLEWOMAN, who has been LADY COMPANION 
and SECRETARY in several Families, from whom she 
can have high testimonials, is anxious to hear of a similar 
position. Address Miss C. H. Parish, Robt. Rising, Esq., 
Horsey, Norfolk. 

NOTTING HILL AND BAYSWATER HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. — A Lady, residing near the School, 
receives YOUNG LADIES as BOARDERS. She would 
take the entire charge of Children whose Parents are abroad. 
For terms, <£c, apply to Mrs. A., 62 Portsdown Road, Maida 
Vale, W. 

MISS B. C. CURTEIS, Leasan Rye, desires to hear of a 
Situation in a Warm Climate for the Winter, or a 
TRAVELLING COMPANIONSHIP for a young German 
Lady, who can teach German, French, English, Music, 
and Drawing. Also as NURSERY GOVERNESS for 
Miss C, who has had experience in a Children's Hospital 
and in a Creche. 

She cau supply the Address of Comfortable LODGINGS 
for INVALID SERVAN TS, orothers, at Blcchingley in Surrey, 
and at St. Leonard's- on- Sea, at from 15*. to 21*. a-week. 

She can also recommend a respectable WIDOW, aged 40, 
who has been a SCHOOL ASSISTANT, to a similar post, 
or as NURSE to a Creche, for which she is peculiarly 
suited. 



CAN any Lady recommend a Steady Person as PLAIN 
COOK, who will help in Housework ? Required about 
September 20. Address Mrs. Phillpotts, Bedford : to bo 
forwarded. 

A LADY would gladly receive Orders for Knitting, Socks, 
<$rc., or for Crewel or Lace Work. Address N„ Newnham, 
Sittingbourne. 

MISS PHILLIPS will thankfully receive parcels of 
USEFUL CLOTHES and UNDERLINEN suitable 
for Governesses and Poor Ladies. Address 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for Ladies. Separate Bedrooms, 
18*. and 15*. Near Henrietta Street, Gower Street, and 
Homo and Colonial College. Evening Classes, Book-keeping 
in the Course. Address Miss Dooos, 41 Regent Square, W.C. 

N~ O SALARY.— Wanted by an Intelligent, Helpful Young 
Woman, BOARD and RESIDENCE in return for her 
services. She could undertake light household duties, teach 
Young Children, or wait on an Invalid, but cannot do any- 
thing that requires strength. Address C. B., 48 Davenport 
Road, Upper Holloway, N. 

A LADY, age 30, desires to meet with a Temporary or 
Permanent Engagement as COMPANION and AS- 
SISTANT to a Lady with a Family, or as LADY-HELP 
and NEEDLEWOMAN in a School. Sea-side or bracing 
locality preferred. Address L. M., 42 Somerset Street. 

A SUPERIOR YOUNG PERSON required to take charge 
of a Baby a Month old, and to superintend Wardrobe 
of Two older Children. Can have meals separately. Address 
E. A. M., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A SUPERIOR PERSON Wanted, aged about 30, as NURSE 
to Three Little Boys, ages six, four, and one year. No 
under-nurso kept, but assistance given. Must be fond of 
and accustomed to children. Healthy, and good Needle- 
woman. Wages, 20?. Personal character required. Address 
C. S., Denmark House, Slough. 

WANDSWORTH HOMES FOR LADIES WITH 
LIMITED INCOMES. 

Patron: H.R.H. The Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck. 

THIS Charity was founded in 1875 by the late Miss Jessek 
Lee of Wandsworth, with the object of providing 
suitable Homes for Aged Governesses and other Poor Ladies, 
whose small means are insufficient for their support. It 
rents at present four houses, which are occupied by 32 ladies, 
in healthy situations near Wandsworth Common. It pro- 
vides coals, gas, attendance, and a private room for each 
inmate, besides paying rates, taxes, and other necessary 
expenses. There is also a large room which is supplied 
with books and a piano, and in which the Ladies meet for 
religious and social purposes. Its total expenditure is about 
700/. a-year, to meet which it has between 400Z. and 500/., 
derived from annual subscriptions and 'other guaranteed 
sources. It is therefore dependent upon donations and 
other casual help for the remainder of its income. 

The Committee wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
although the Charity derives its name from the district in 
which the Homes are situated, it is not a mere local one, 
but extends its benefits to applicants from all parts of the 
country, of whom there are between thirty and forty now on 
the books, whose cases the Committee would gladly consider 
did the state of their funds justify them in so doing. 

Contributions to the Homes will be thankfully received by 
either of the undermentioned Ladies : — Miss Meinebtzhaoek, 
Wimbledon Common, President ; Mrs. Rawlihos, Wimbledon 
Common, Treasurer ; Mrs. Jacob, Battersea Rise, and Mrs. 
Padoett, Wandsworth Common, Hon. Secretaries, 
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The Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, but a 
copy of one of the Nos. containing it may be had from the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. for 2^d. in stamps. 

This T f jgfe inofodes over 60 Convalescent Homes and Hospitals, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
**^hmAhr^ Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurses, Ac. 

A Guide to all Institutions established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
fctii* year in connexion with the Woman's Gazkttk, but in a separate fonu. See Advertisement on next page. 

I. Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Incurable Homes. III. Penitentiaries. 

IV. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 

Melp in making this Guide sufficiently complete to l>e of real value to Women is earnestly requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 Somerset 

Street, w. _ ___ _ ^«__^___ 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND COirVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

'C. H.* means Convalescent Home, in full Address. 'M.' Men, 'C Children, also received. 



if 

ii 



20 
17 

"i 

18 



Weekly 
Charge. 



8S.6U 

is. 

15s. 

10*. 
12*. 6U 



19*. <W. 
and 23*. 



If by 

Rnhicri tor's 

Letter, or 

Nominal ion. 



6*. 

7*. 

• * 

Free 
12*. 



Length 
Stay. 



4 wks 

3 wk.s 
8 wks 



4 wks 
4 wks 



Post-Town, Name of In*stiti t tiox, and Address of Matron or Secretary. 



Beckenham.— St. Agatha's Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle and Working Classes received, 
Chelsea. — Cheync Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.\v. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

4*. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Sec. 
Llandudno, North Wales. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 26*. per week. Miss 

Roberts. 
London. — St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, s.w. 
Norfolk, Sunnyside. — House of Rest for Governesses or Ladies of small means. References required. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 10*. Apply to Mrs. Brandreth, 

Dickleburah Rectory , Seole. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea.— Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Gentlewomen. The Lady 

Superintendent. 
Tuxbridge Wells.— -Convalescent Home for Children. 17*. 6W. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



London School of Medicine for Women. 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Tiiornk, Hon. Sec., at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.c. 

Educational Establishments. 

1<V. to 167. Guernsey Lilies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 55f. to 60/. and College Fees. 

18 Gs. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College. Boarders, 31/. 10s. 
12 Gs. 26V. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. To train giris for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 52. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOB SALE OF WORK, &c. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porch ester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fee, 5*. 
Commission on sales. Id. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily from 
9 a.iu. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cntting-out Dresses', Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, fw. Commission on sales, 
Id. in the shilling. 12 articles may be kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen's Self-help Institute, lo Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 
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Lupton. Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Kegistry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can be 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2d. 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road, Brighton. For the 
sale of line-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Society for Sale of Ladies' Work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. Annual fee, lis. Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Banks. 



PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

6d. Englishwoman's Review. Published bv Triibner and Co. ; 
and at 22 Berners Street, w., at the Office for tne Employment of 
Women. " | 

6rf. Woman's Education Journal. The organ of the 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Office, 112 Brompton ; 
Road, r.w. 

Id. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Womeu's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street. Holborn, e.c. 

\d. Friendly Leaves. The Organ of the Girls* Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townsend. Published by Hatehards, 
Piccadilly. 



OP INTEREST TO WOMEN. 

\d. Thk IIomkly Friknd. Containing Tales, Hymns, Recipes, 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Girls of the 
Workiug Classes. Partridge and Co. Paternoster Row. 

id. Woman's Work in the Great Harvest Field. A 
monthly periodical bearing upon the ministry of Woman in its 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other lands 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address: Conference 
Mall Office, Mildmay Park, N. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor, 
Alsager Hill, 15 Russell Street, Coveiit Garden, w.c. Has occasional 
paragraphs upon Work forWomen. Employment Agency at theOffice. 



TTJOMAN'8 SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lyi.ia 
M E. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains full information of the progress of the movement for 
removing tho Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for ono 
copy monthly (post free for one year), 1*. 6rf. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be ad«lrcssed 
28 Jackson's Bow, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. Trubneb and Co. Paternoster Row. 



Price One Shilling. 

THE VICTORTA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faitihtll, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Press (established in 1860 for tho Employ 
ment of Women), 117 Pracd Street, London, W. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE. 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Established for the benefit 0/ necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS fob NEEDLEWORK or EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenoed. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, Ac, always on sale. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 

M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 

To Associates of the 
London Deaconess' Institution, and others. 

DEACONESS LOUISA COLLIER, Halberton, Tiverton, 
earnestly desires help towards the purchase of an Arti- 
ficial Leg (costing about 202.) for a most deserving Young 
Man, who will then be able to resume his trade, on which 
he is entirely dependent, and support his mother, who has 
been recently widowed. Donations, or Governors' Tickets 
of the 'Provident Surgical Appliances Society, 37 Great 
Ormond Street, Bloomsbury,' for which some letters have 
already been received, will be welcome. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 8okzbset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

The Saturday Classes will recommence in September. 
For particulars address Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

The following Subscriptions and Donations have been 
received since last month: — 

The Duchess of Grafton 

(rob.) £0 10 

J. G. G. Russell, Esq. 

(don.) 5 

Mrs. H. Smith 110 



A Friend, by Mrs. H. 

Smith £1 

Mrs. Peirson 10 

Miss Moore 110 

Miss Blyth 10 6 



MILLINERY AND JUVENILE DRESSMAKING. 

MRS. STEWART, 19 Old Quebec Street, Portman Square, 
supplies Fashionable HATS and BONNETS at 
moderate prices for ready money. Ladies' own Materials 
made up in the Newest Styles to match their Dresses. 
Children's Frocks made to any pattern. Lessons given in 
Millinery. 

AN ARTIST can receive a Young Lady into her Studio 
as STUDENT, or as ARTICLED PUPIL, for Deco- 
rative Design and Painting. Address E.C., Office Woman's 
Gazette, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

IlURNISHED APARTMENTS.— Drawing-room and Bed- 
; rooms to be Let. Address Mrs. Moody, 45 Beaumont 
Street, W. 

TTJANTED, for a smaU Children's Hospital, a Young 
\\ Woman, from 20 to 22 years of age, as PROBA- 
TIONER. Apply to Mrs. William Smith, Westwood 
House, Brocco Bank, Sh effield. 

ART NEEDLEWORK of every Kind, Finished or Com- 
menced. Materials supplied. Appleton's Crewels. 
Special Designs executed. 

Price List forwarded on application to Miss Scott, 18 
St. Mary's Road, Westbourne Park, W. 



Just Published. 

HYMNS AND TUNES, composed by Rev. J. G. Gregory, 
M.A., Minister of Park Chapel, Chelsea. Price 2s. 

Also, by the same Author, 

SKETCHES OF PRIMEVAL HISTORY. Price 2s. 
S. W. Partridge A Co. 9 Paternoster Row. 

Now Ready, post free for 8Jd. each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IN- 
STITUTIONS established for the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being published in connexion with 
The Woman's Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industrial Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, Ac., Homes, Ac. 

Part H. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest. 

Part HI. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

The remainder of the Guide will be ready in due 
course, and will contain Lists of Educational Establish- 
ments, Training Institutions, and other Associations for 
the general welfare of Women. These will be advertised 
in the Gazette as soon as they are ready for publication. 

HANDBOOK OF WOMEN'S WORK. 
Third Edition. Boards, Is. ; by post, Is. 2d. 

THB WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 24 pages, 4to. 2d. 

Post-free, in advance, 2s. 6d. per annum. 

Vol. L (1876) crown 4to. St. M. ; boards, 2s. to. " 
„ H. (1877) „ „ 8s. to. 

Both, post free, 3*. 10d. 



HATOHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Parteidge k Co. 9 Paternoster Bow ; and Office, 42 Somerset St. W. 



TO PURCHASERS OF DUTCH BULBS.— Miss 
SIMCOX (who is endeavouring to establish a Business 
as Lady Gardener) is importing various kinds of Butch 
Bulbs. Before she orders, will Customers kindly at once 
state their requirements ? Orders requested for Wallflowers, 
Dark Sweet Williams, Antirrhinums, Brompton Stocks, 
Daisies, Fuchsias, Primulas, Cinerarias, Cuttings of various 
Greenhouse Plants; Geraniums, Is. Sd\; Pelargoniums, 2s. 
dozen. Priced List, Id. All choice. Post free. Miss 
Simcox thanks for past orders, but unless she is more ex- 
tensively patronised the attempt will fail. 10 Helen's 
Terrace, Hunslet. 

FOUR SISTERS, living near London, would most thank- 
fully receive Orders for Crewel Work, Leather Frames, 
White Embroidery, Painting on China, Terra Cotta, Ac, or 
would give Lessons in either Branch. Their need for em- 
ployment is very urgent. Address C. A. C, 43 Somerset 
Street, W. 
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RS. STUART RENDEL, 45 Lancaster Gate, W., recom- 
mends Mr. J. RILEY to give VIOLIN LESSONS to 
Young Children, or to play for Dancing in Town or Country. 
Terms very moderate. Apply to Mr. Riley, 21 Stanley 
Street, Paddington, W. 



INSTRUCTION IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC.— 
1 Directions, Sample Lessons, Questions, and Corrected 
Exercises, sent Weekly. Terms, payable in advance, from 
30s. to 2/. for Three Months. Apply E. P., 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 



Printed by Josh Bt&utoswats, Castle Street, Leicester Square, and Published by Hatciubds, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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My Greatest Friend. Chap. IT. 

Frank Snood. 
Genteel Beggars. 
Pauper Children. 
Students' Home—Music. 



By Mrs. 



COIISTTIEIETTS. 

Work Maxims. 
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Change and Heat for tho Sick or Weary. 
South Kensington and Fulhum District 
Nurses' Home. 
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MAIDS verms MISTRESSES. 

' What a plague servants are ! ' is an exclamation not 
unfrequently heard ; orer-heard also, occasionally, maybe, 
for when women Lave a grievance they are not always 
careful to whom or how loudly they complain of it. And 
in the light of a grievance^ and a grievance only, do too 
many mistresses view tho continual procession of 
servants through their establishment*. Tho stage 
remains the same, hut tho dramatis persona are shifted 
far too frequently for domestic comfort ; and, strange as 
it may appear, it can he by no means an unusual thing 
for a mistress of some few years' standing to have lost all 
count of her servants, and not to be able to remember 
even the name, much less tho features or history, of men 
and women who have served her, and dwelt beneath her 
roof for months, or even years. 

Can such isolation between persons living in such close 
proximity, with such identity of interest, be politic, much 
less right? Is it easy to realise, for instance, the spasm 
of indignation, nay, even of resentment, which has been 
excited in the breasts of servants — dull, perhaps even 
stupid, but erring more from ignorance than wilfulness — 
when they overhear such a speech as that which we have 
quoted P It is astonishing that people's selfishness and 
care for their own interest do not teach them, if they 
are alive to no nobler motive, to make friends of their 
servants more than they do. Not confidantes, not inti- 
mates on eaual terms, such as one makes with one's rela- 
tives or neighbours, but such friends as men and women 
who acknowledge the same God to be the Father of all 
can and should make of their fellow-creatures, whatever 
their station — viewing them, equally with themselves, as 
His offspring, and their brothers and sisters in His sight. 

When the closeness of the connexion between mistress 
and servant is taken into consideration — the daily, almost 
hourly communication between them, and tho way in 
which the former and her possessions, her life, her very 
secrets, lie at the mercy of tho servants who surround 
her, one wonders what strange infatuation urges people 
to treat as enemies persons who, living in the very 
inmost recesses of their homes, can exert if they choose 
so powerful an influence for good or evil over all within. 
So close, indeed, are the outward relations and the 



mutual interdependence between mistress and maid, that 
it is hardly credible how coinpletely apart their real 
selves may be, and in what different planes of thought, 
feeling, and opinion their lives are passed. Our servants 
enter our rooms to minister to our necessities, as wo lie 
sleeping and defenceless in our beds; they cook for us, wait 
on us, receive our letters, carry our messages, anticipate 
our wishes, guess at our motives, pass judgment on our 
actions, and yet we keep them at arm's length, fancy 
they know nothing about us, and sometimes from shyness 
and thoughtlessness, but more often from a culpable 
indolence and self-absorption, look upon and treat them as 
automata, made only to serve our purposes, of whom wo 
can make use without incurring any responsibility 
whatever, and who may be got rid of like an old garment 
when no longer required. This may seem exaggerated, 
but it is often true in its extremest f orm ; and who of 
us can say that we are quite blameless ? 

There are two sides to it, however, as there are to most 
matters. Servants can bo plagues, without doubt ; our 
constant dependence upon them gives them great facilities 
for being so. Neither do they always want to make 
friends with their employers. They do not consider 
themselves under any obligations to us : they woidd rather 
' keep themselves to themselves/ be independent, and not 
complicate their aim of doing the best they can for them- 
selves, and of making the best bargain they can with 
those who employ them, &c, by importing any sentiment 
into the purely mercantile transaction, lJut tliis is not 
alwavs the case, and less so with women than with men. 
We nave heard, it is true, of a sort of Servants' Trades 
Union, which binds its members to remain in no place 
bovond two years, lest their personal interests (as they 
think) and those of others should suffer by the ties of 
mutual confidence and regard which might spring up 
between them and their employer. But we trust that 
the shade of such an upas tree of suspicion and evil docs 
not extend very far, and we are inclined to think tho 
fault lies often with the mistresses, and that a more de- 
liberate effort on her part to establish friendly relations 
with her servants would not be rejected. To do so 
successfully depends, first, very much upon her own 
character. It is not easier but more difficult to make 
friends wisely with one's servants than with any one else, 
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and needs, if anything, more unselfishness. That they 
are engaged to serve us is no reason that we should 
require and accept their entire immolation upon the 
domestic hearth. They have individualities, tastes, 
opinions, preferences, and antipathies, as we have, and 
some indication that we do not mean to ride rough-shod 
over them all, but will consider their feelings, and occa- 
sionally forego our own desires on their behalf, will win 
us a more devoted service than the most exigeante 
demands, the most systematic efforts to ' keep them up 
to the mark/ or the heaviest occasional bribes. 

Whose memory does not supply her with instances of 
almost incredible self-abnegation on the part of servants, 
in no way specially devoted to those whom they served — 
acts of unselfishness too frequently taken as a matter of 
course by those to whom they are performed ? Two very 
similar cases occurred within our own knowledge ; one in 
which a housekeeper carried on all the arrangements for 
a large hunt breakfast, sending it up with every minute 
detail cared for, before even mentioning to her mistress 
the ' bad news from home/ which must call her away the 
instant her work was over, for fear her mistress (not 
herself, mark) should be put out in the performance of 
her duties as hostess ! In another family a butler did 
much the same thing, superintending all the details of a 
great entertainment, and seeing the last guest properly 
attended to, before asking leave to go to the hospital, 
where the girl he was engaged to lay dying ! The acces- 
sories are not so heroic, but is there not in these instances 
something of the spirit of the boy who 

* stood on the burning deck 
When all but he had fled ? ' 

Is there not something of the same subordination of 
personal desire to duty, which is the essence of a noble 
character? 

If mistresses would but remember that their maids 
have the same feelings as themselves, they would morQ 
often recognise what the service received from them 
sometimes costs them. It is with no slight struggle surely 
that a maid gives up her long-looked-for day of pleasure, 
or turns back in a walk in pleasant company, nay, puts 
off a visit to a sick relation, or postpones neeaf ul medical 
care, or change and rest for herself, when urgently 
needed, because it is 'not quite convenient ' that she 
should be spared just then. Is there an hour of the day 
or night that we do not feel justified in expecting the 
attendance of our servants at a moment's notice ; and do 
we the least realise the sacrifice of personal liberty to the 
servant which tliis involves P We do not say this with 
any idea that the life of a domestic servant is one of 
peculiar hardship. On the contrary, it has many great 
counterbalancing advantages — personal comfort and 
absence of care or anxiety for the morrow, &c. ; but we 
fancy that if these points were kept in mind, mistresses 
would be more considerate to their servants, make more 
allowances for them, and the state of mutual antagonism 
too often prevailing among them might, perhaps, be 
averted. It would seem as if more common sense, more 
simplicity, merely the placing oneself more in their posi- 
tion, and viewing things more from their standpoint, is 
all that is necessary to alter this state of things. So, as 
usual, we come back to first principles ; which is, that 
broader sympathy, a greater readiness to see with other 
people's eyes, and to do to others as we would they 
should do to us — principles so valuable in all other rela- 
tions of life — are not to be done without in this. More 
thought for their interests as rational beings, recognised 
to have minds requiring food and recreation as well as 



bodies needing air, exercise, &c, some thought for their 
personal pleasures, the same in kind as our own, society, 
amusement, mental cultivation, &c, are necessary, if we 
would awaken a real sense of fellowship between them 
and ourselves. 

Another point is of importance, and that is some 
natural congeniality of temper and disposition. People 
should try and engage such servants as suit them, not 
only for work and wages, but in tone and temperament. 
Nothing has more to do with family comfort than the 
possession by its members of that subtle relation called 
'getting on well* with each other. Some people 'suit' 
each other, they unconsciously understand, and ' open 
out ' to you ; and an attraction of this kind it is most 
desirable to obtain in one's servants. Other persons, 
excellent as they are independently, never get on well 
together, and when this feeling in the dark exists it is 
almost impassible to live in that mutual confidence which 
is essential to happy family life. It is terrible what 
strangers people remain to their servants, not only in 
those large households where it is almost a breach of 
etiquette for a mistress to hold any communication with 
her under-servants, except througn her housekeeper or 
butler ; but in smaller f amilies, where no barrier exists 
except those most insuperable ones of mutual shyness ; 
perhaps overbearing manners in the mistress, or temper 
in the maid. Frequent collisions induce a suspicion and 
animosity which produce further misunderstandings, and 
a most undignified state of civil war is too often the final 
result. If mistresses would use more tact in choosing 
maids who are en rapport, if one may so say, with their 
own temperaments, and then treat them with sympathy 
and consideration, as beings of exactly the same nature as 
themselves, and with characters, tastes, and affections 
^ry similar to their own, they might make of them 
pretty much what they pleased, to their own comfort 
and the advantage of their servants. Few tests of a 
woman's character are more searching than the style and 
tone of her servants. 



MY GREATEST FRIEND. 

By Mrs. Frank Snoad, Author of ' Glare Peyoe's Diary/ 
* Afi Life Itself,' Ac. 

Chapter IV. 

A COSTLY PEACE-OFFERING. 

The excitement consequent upon my meeting with 
Augustus Craven had almost driven Blanche's proposed 
visit out of my head, till within a few days of the time, 
and then I wrote hurriedly off to the dear girl, fixing 
the train by which I would meet her. Punctually at 
the time appointed I was at the station. The train 
was late, the day warm for the time of year, so that, 
although I noticed how thin and worn Blanche looked 
upon her arrival, I merely attributed it to the fatigue 
of travelling, and the natural nervousness at taking a 
long journey alone. 

' You are tired, my pet, 1 1 said, as I kissed her af- 
fectionately ; ' but youll be better presently, after a 
rest and some dinner. And how did you leave them at 
home ? Is Cecilia well, and the Colonel, and the little 
ones ? It seems such a time since I had a nice, newiy 
letter/ 
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* They're all well, thank you, auntie,' replied Blanche, 
hut in such a dejected, depressed tone, that I felt more 
certain than ever the journey had proved too much for 
her. So I would not worry her with questions, but 
chatted of Bath and its attractions, and the many 
points of interest I must take her to see, till the fly 
pulled up at my villa, and I gave her a hearty welcome. 

'How much is the fare, auntie?' asked Blanche, 
rather nervously, and colouring up. 

' Leave the fare to me, my dear — you go and rest,' 
said I ; and Blanche obeyed, in the same dejected way 
which characterised all she did and said, in utter con- 
tradistinction to her usual bright, cheerful manners. I 
could not bear to sec the dear girl so unlike herself. 
' Perhaps she will be better when she has eaten some- 
thing,' I thought ; so I bade her be quick over her 
toilette, and sent a message to hurry cook. But al- 
though the whiting was crisp and tempting, and the 
lamb-cutlets done to a turn, poor Blanche could not 
eat, and I was fain to suggest the sofa and a cup of tea 
'as a last resource. 

'How wonderfully well you are looking, Aunt 
Letitia ! ' she said at last, and which was almost the 
first remark she had made without a leading question 
from me. * You look ten years younger/ 

'No ! do you really think so ?' exclaimed I, blushing 
with pleasure, as, in spite of myself, ' Not altered in the 
least!' occurred to me. ' l)o you really think so, 
Blanche?' 

'Indeed I do, auntie; so well and so happy !' She 
leaned her head back wearily on the sofa-cushion, and 
sighed as she spoke. 

* So will you, my love, when Bath has brought a few 
of your roses back ; you're not looking at all as I 
should like to see you,' I replied, more and more con- 
cerned about my favourite niece. 

Blanche's lips quivered. She tried hard to keep the 
tears back, but they forced themselves in spite of her, 
and after a moment's desperate attempt at self-control 
she burst into a fit of crying which almost alarmed me. 

' Oh, auntie, we are in such dreadful trouble at home !' 
she sobbed. 

'My dearest girl, in what way?' I exclaimed, as I 
took her in my arms, and tried by every endearing act 
and word to console and soothe her. ' What is it, dearie? 
You say they're all well V 

But Blanche sobbed on, and it was some minutes 
before she could control herself sufficiently to speak, 
whilst every species of human affliction suggested itself 
to me in turn. At length, little by little, at first in 
broken answers to my bewildered questions, and then, 
more clearly and coherently, the miserable story was 
told. My brother-in-law and his family were in great 
pecuniary difficulties, and had been for a month past. 
The Company with which the Colonel had been connected 
proved little short of an actual swindle, and in its ruin 
went every farthing he possessed. He had sold out of 
the army years ago. Not only that, but my sister's 
money had for the greater part gone too, and now all 
that they had between themselves and starvation was 
the settlement made upon Cecilia at her marriage. I 



could not at the moment recollect the exact amount, but 
I knew it was not very much, for my mother was living 
at the time, and of course we girls did not have the 
bulk of our money until her death. However, I recol- 
lected onlv too clearly that when Cecilia's little fortune 
did come, more than half of it was already anticipated, 
and that the remainder was lianded over to the Colonel 
to use as he thought best. He always had a great 
opinion of his own judgment, and here was the result ! 

' Many of papa's old friends have been exceedingly 
kind,' said poor Blanche ; ' but tliat cannot go on for 
ever.' 

' Docs Maria know ?' I asked. Maria was my other 
married sister, and I felt surprised that she had not 
told me of this crisis in our family affairs. 

'No,' replied Blanche, beginning to cry afresh. 
' Mamma wrote to her about six weeks before this oc- 
curred, to ask her to lend us H\c pounds, and Aunt Maria 
sent such a cruel, such an insulting reply, that we could 
never think of applying to her again in any trouble.' 

I made no answer. I did not take exactly the same 
view of Maria's conduct, as it was perhaps but natural 
Blanche should do. Our youngest sister's appeals for 
five-]>ound notes were by no means akin to angels' visits, 
and invariably possessed one distinctive feature, viz. 
profuse apologies for not having repaid the last loan, 
and profuse promises of speedy repayment in future ; 
coupled, however, with a gentle, sisterly hint, that if we 
were never paid at all it would not matter, we could af- 
ford to lose it. Colonel Hay ward's had from the first 
been a shiftless, muddling, extravagant household, cha- 
racterised by the debt and mismanagement unhappily 
only too prevalent in the army. Tradesmen's requests 
for money had, I am afraid, been always more frequent 
than receipted bills, and whenever Cecilia's purse was 
empty she appeared to think her sisters' must be over- 
flowing ; which opinion we did not always share. No 
wonder Maria had grown tired of it at last. But I 
made no comment upon her refusal to Blanche, and 
merely asked why they liad not written to me. 

' Papa said he couhlnt after his wanting you to take 
shares ; it looked as if he had been trying to swindle 
you all along.' 

So it did ; but, angry as I had been at my brother- 
in-law's interference with my consols, I was not a little 
mollified at finding how thoroughly he had believed in 
his own advice. Besides, there was a triumphant sense 
of being in the right, so I was not disposed to judge him 
too harshly, and replied graciously, — 

' That was silly, Blanche.' 

' So / said,' she exclaimed, eagerly ; ' and that made 
me write, asking if I might come. I wanted to wait 
until we quite knew our position, and then come to you 
for a little change. I felt so miserable and hopeless, 
and you were always so good to me. I knew you'd be 
kind ; I said you would. You will keep me till I'm 
better, and then help me to get a situation as governess 
or something? AVon't you, auntie dear ?' 

' I know who'll help you better than I can,' I said ; 
' and that's Jemima.' 

'Who?' 
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1 My greatest friend/ I answered: 'her advice is worth 
double mine.' 

* But I shouldn't like a stranger to know all tlus/ 
exclaimed Blanche, shrinking hack. 

' Nonsense, my dear ! Jemima's as true as steel and 
as straight as a die/ said I, unconsciously borrowing 
one of my friend's expressions. ' You may trust her as 
you'd trust yourself. You see : you'll like her as much 
as I do. We'll send for her in the morning/ 

And accordingly, next morning, after writing to my 
sister, 1 summoned Miss Todd. 

'Where's the gentleman ?' was her first inquiry, 
while Blanche stared in surprise at the abrupt address. 

' What do you mean ?' 

' Oh, I expected to sec another " chance," of course. 
You don't mean to say you've sent for me for nothing ?' 

' No, I have not, 9 I said, pointedly ; and then, 
frowning at her to l>c,cautious before Blanche, I pre- 
sented her to my niece. 

'How do you do, my dear?' said Miss Todd, in her 
brisk way. ' So you've come to cheer us old women up a 
little, have you ? That's right'; but you'll find it rather 
dull, I'm afraid.' 

' Blanche is dull enough as it is, Jimmy/ I said, 
gravely. ' She's in great trouble, poor girl, and we want 
to talk it over with vou.' 

Blanche drew back nervously, and bit her lip, whilst 
her pale checks flushed scarlet. Jemima's quick eyes 
saw it all. Her manner altered in a moment. Tossing 
her gloves, jacket, and l>onnet on to a side-table, she 
drew a chair up with a professional air, and turning to 
Blanche said, very gently, with a soft, sympathetic 
ring in her voice, which she could adopt in a moment 
when she chose, — 

' What is it, my dear ? I'll help you if I can, de]>end 
upon that.' 

But the story was not so easily told to order as it had 
been sobbed out the previous evening, and it needed 
much help and explanation from me, and many of Je- 
mima's keen, searching questions, Ixtfore the facts of 
the ease were quite clear. By-and-by, however, 
Blanche gained confidence in her new friend, and at 
last found herself talkiug away eagerly and confiden- 
tially, and with a minuteness of detail which she had not 
before gone into, even with me. 

It seemed that the Colonel had become very intimate 
with a Mr. Chambers, and that it was at his represent- 
ation, and acting under his ml vice, that my brother-in- 
law became so deeply involved in this wretched 
Company. Mr. Chambers had gone — he best knew 
where ; the secretary was missing, too ; and the other 
directors had to bear the brunt of it as best they could. 
No suspicion of actual dishonour attached to them, only 
great negligence and unpardonable ignorance of the 
affairs of the Company. The state of Blanche's home 
affairs proved even worse than I imagined, and when 
Jemima's sympathetic, pertinent questions, elicited the 
fact that all the tradespeople refused to trust them, and 
that for a month past they had l>een living from hand 
to mouth upon the kindness of friends, I felt no sur- 
prise at my niece's dejected hopelessness. 



'Well, something must be done !' exclaimed Jemima, 
at last, when two hours' close conversation only resulted 
in establishing the fact that mv sister and her husband 
possessed eight children, and about 100Z. a-ycar to keep 
them upon. ' Something must be done, and done 
quickly too. You two elder girls must get out into the 
world ; if your uncle takes the boy he's all right, but 
the two girls next must be educated, or they'll be fit for 
nothing; and even then, that leaves three for your father 
and mother to keep at home. Goodness gracious !' 
ejaculated Miss Todd, waxing wroth, ' what a trouble 
large families arc ! I haven't patience with them !' 

1 Some say large families do best/ said Blanche, 
meekly. 

' Do they ? I should like them to prove it ! Expense, 
and wony, and anxiety, and all the legacies cut up in- 
finitesimal!}', and squabbling, and interference, and 
tittle-tattling — that's what a largefamily means. How- 
ever, child/ she continued, changing her tone, ' you can't 
help it, and the children are there, so they must be pro- 
vided for. Come into the breakfast-room, Letitia/ she 
added, rising ; ' I want a little talk with you by ourselves/ 

I followed her gladly, only too pleased to see how 
thoroughly she had taken the matter up. 

1 Look here, Letitia/ she said, as she closed the door, 
' you must send those two girls to school.' 
''I?' 

'Yes, you /' 

' But, Jemima, I can't afford it/ 

' Rubbish'! you can !' 

' I can't; indeed I can't/ I pleaded. ' 1 spend very 
nearly all my income/ 

Jemima rapidly ran over the various items of rent, 
taxes, gas, servant's wages, living, and dress, allowing a 
very wide margin for the latter. 

' Hum !' she said, as she reckoned up the total ; ' 1 
suppose you do, with your money going to sleep in con- 
sols. 1 tell you what/ she added, with sudden deter- 
mination, ' you must sell out a couple of thousand or so, 
and invest in something that will pay you sufficient in- 
terest to do your duty to those brats/ 

No pen can express the sensation that came over me 
at these words. She, my trusted ally, my chosen coun- 
sellor and confident, my greatest friend, to suddenly 
take arms with the enemy, and coolly advocate my 
risking my money for the sake of my sister's children, 
as if she were my brother-in-law himself ! I stared hope- 
lessly at her for a moment, and then said peevishly, — 

' I'm not going to ruin myself for you nor any one !' 

' Who wants you to ruin yourself, you great goose ?' 

' Those outrageous interest things always go to no- 
thing/ I answered, sullenly. 

' Do they ? You're mighty wise, my dear, all at once. 
Besides, who's proposing outrageous interest? Buy some 
American stock, or telegraph shares, or something of that 
sort, and get five, or six, or seven per cent for your money. 
They're safe enough. However, if you're afraid to trust 
me, have a talk to my broker, Mr. Browning ; he's pretty 
generally right, and I know he's conscientious/ 

' I certainly shouldn't do it without some gentleman** 
opinion/ 1 exclaimed : 'you maybe sure of that, Jemima.' 
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Jemima laughed a sneering little laugh, which always 
made me feel nervous. 

'Upon my word you're a treat, Letitia,' she said: 
' you and your gentlemen ! If you knew as much of 
the world as I do, your delicious trust in the sex might 
not be quite so entertaining. Think for yourself, act 
for yourself, woman : can't you ? You've the same 
brains as a man, if you'll only exercise them, and not 
let them rust for want of use. I've no such opinion of 
men !' she added, with a sniff. 

' And I've no such opinion of women/ I retorted, 
crossly: 'all the mischief came into the world through 
a woman. Eve tempted Adam, say what you will.' 

* That's quite true, poor, weak, selfish mortal that he 
was ! too callous to see/ his wife's danger, too weak to 
resist temptation, and too selfish to take his fair share 
of the blame ! Adam is a true type of the masculine 
character all the world over.' 

' Eve fell first,' I said, doggedly. 

■ Yes, but it took the devil himself to cheat her. 
Adam was no match for an ordinary woman. However, 
that's neither here nor there ; consult who you like, it 
doesn't matter to me, but sell out and educate those girls.' 

* I've not the slightest intention of altering my ar- 
rangements,' I answered. 'You needn't trouble yourself, 
Jemima. I won't do it for vou nor vour broker either. All 
the brokers in London shan't make me risk mv moncv.' 

4 Nor all the lectures in Christendom make you forget 
your precious self ! Here you arc with some 20,0007. 
at command, and afraid to risk (as you call it, though 
there's no risk whatever) a miserable little bit of money 
to do your two nieces a life-long service ! Why, even 
supposing you lost the whole, which is nearly impossible, 
vou'd have a decent income left then.' 

'Why should I cut down my income for other 
people?' I answered; ' it's speculation has brought them 
to what they are.' 

* No, it isn't ; it's simply over-faith in a sjKjeious 
swindler, which has ruined many an honest man before 
now. Look here, Letitia,' and she brought her hand 
down upon the table with an emphasis which startled 
me, ' God gave you your money to do good with ; God 
gave you that money to sj)cnd, and your meanness and 
selfishness make it a curse instead of a blessing. Ah, 
you may stare, but ask your own common sense (if you 
have any) whether silk gowns are the one end of a 
woman's existence. Ask vour own conscience what 
the i»arablc of the talents means, and you know you 
daren't face the answer.' 

Then, of course, I began to cry. Athousand thoughts 
flashed through my mind, as arguments for and against 
Jemima. In my heart I rebelled at her counsel. As 
I told myself twenty times, the children had no claim 
upon me, why should I spend my money upon them ? 
Besides, I did not want to tie myself up to these girls 

when it was more than likely that Augustus Craven 

If he didn't mean anything, why did he squeeze my 
hand ? It was all very well for Jemima to abuse him, 
to say he had called that once out of pure vanity (just 
to see if I really had been foolish enough to remember 
him), and that he would never call again. Jemima 



was jealous, I felt sure of that. I longed to pluck up 
courage and tell her so; but as she sat there opi>osite me, 
thrown back in her chair, toying idly with a paper-knife, 
she looked so brimfullof sarcasm I did not dare. Sol dried 
my eyes instead, aud said, with some show of ill-tem|>er, — 

' We'll go back to Blanche, I think ; it's no use 
staying here.' 

' Yes it is,' said Jemima, tapping the table with the 
paper-knife; 'we'll stay hero till your better nature asserts 
itself, and you can go back generous and good-hearted, 
not the ill-tempered, silly old woman you are just now.' 

Flesh and blood could stand it no longer ! I had 
been called a goose, and an idiot, and a donkey, and 
I had borne all the unladylike expressions as 'only 
Jemima's wav;' but ' a sillv old woman' was more than 
I could or would stand. I sprang to my feet, scarlet 
with indignation, but l>eforo I could say one word Miss 
Todd had risen too. 

' If you're going to order me out of the house,' she 
said, quietly, ' I'll go without telling. Good-bye.' 

I let her go. Let her fetch her bonnet and gloves 
from the dining-room, and bid Blanche good morning ; 
let her open the hall-door and close it after her. But 
as the familiar bang resounded through the house, it 
struck my heart like a death-knell, and I rushed fran- 
tically into the little front garden before Jemima had 
time to latch the gate. 

'Jemima! Jimmv! come back ! come back, dear! I 
didn't mean it. But vou are so hard!' 

Jemima turned at once. 

' Hard words are kindness sometimes, Letitia,' she 
said, passing her ami through mine. But as she re- 
entered the house there was a mischievous twinkle in 
her black eyes which warned mo I was beaten, and 
before she left a second time I had promised to sell out 
and rc-invest that unlucky 2000Z. upon which Jemima 
had set her affections, and had not even hinted as to the 
advisability of a gentleman's opinion. It cost me a 
sharp struggle ; it might cost me a tenth of my 
fortune; but, after all, Jimmy's friendship was cheap at 
the price. I would take care it never occurred again. 
Besides, since I had done this to please Jemima, Jemima 
must retract her opinion of A ugustus to please me if 

And I smiled to mvself at mv own thoughts. 

(To be continued.) 

GENTEEL BEGGAltS. 

Inconsistency is a common characteristic of human 
nature, and few persons given to the study of their fellow- 
creatures can fail to remember instances of it which have 
amused and also annoyed them. The absurdity of some 
cases of inconsistency may excite to smiles, while tho 
frailty displayed in others is almost enough to evoke a tear. 
Does it not seem strange, for instance, that ladies who 
would not for worlds that it should be known that they 
are earning money honestly, or even receiving payment 
for some elegant trifling in the way of needlework, should 
yet condescend to such a means of disposing of it as is 
described in the letter quoted below, which appeared 
lately in the Times under tho heading, ' An Interesting 
Grievance?' Tho facts are not new, for letters of the 
kind complained of had been brought to our notice before, 
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but we shrank from revealing the meanness of the expe- 
dient, and hoped that those who adopted it were but few. 
The custom, no we ver, seems to bo spreading, and it is 
time to see if women cannot be shamed out of such 
paltry scheming before it becomes so prevalent that all sense 
of the disgrace of it is lost. Bazaars have done much to 
impair feminine ideas of honesty in money matters, and 
to lower the standard of feminine dignity. To hawk 
goods about, to try and force sales, and to consider it a 
triumph to have obtained, perhaps at cost of truthfulness 
and womanly dignity, a most unwilling purchaser, is 
surely not something to be proud of, and yet this in some 
degree is what is to be seen at almost every fashionable 
Sale. Exceptions, of course, there are, but they are be- 
coming fewer every year, and these bad habits are 
bringing an innocent form of amusement and a legitimate 
way of raising a little money into evil odour. But the 
plan stigmatised below is almost more inexcusable. 
Something may be forgiven in the excitement of a 
Bazaar, and allowance must be made for the fact that 
among these victims are very often friends who are quite 
willing to be fleeced ; but what can be thought of ladies 
who have so lost all sense of ' proper pride as to place 
themselves under obligations to complete strangers, and 
to pester persons of whom they know only the names 
with their petty little tradings P Such shameless beggars 
only meet with their deserts when they fall into the hands 
of persons like another correspondent of the Times, who 
wrote a few days after, saying that he made no scruple of 
keeping all the rubbish thus sent through the post, and 
passing it on to the first curate's wife with a large family 
whom he came across, after which his wife was generally 
spared a second infliction. But all people are not so 
philosophical, and one can fancy the nervous invalid, 
worried not only by one but actually by two missives 
from a more than usually pertinacious beggar (see letters 
tf and 4), sending off stamps, however ill she can spare 
them, rather than suffer the annoyance of being ' dunned,' 
or the trouble of returning the obnoxious articles. We 
append to the letter quoted from the Times specimens of 
this sort of letters, received by a lady a few days after 
the notice of her confinement appeared in the Times : — 

4 Sir, — I beg you will excuse the liberty I am taking in 
making your valuable columns the means of exposing a 
system of persecution that mothers of the present day are 
subject to. 

' The arrival of a new-born infant has no sooner been an- 
nounced in your paper than a lot of little parcels from all 
parts of the United Kingdom are despatched to its mother. 
These parcels contain babies' shoes, knitted shawls, em- 
broidered pocket hankerchiefs, and a variety of useless fancy 
work. They are invariably accompanied by letters pur- 
porting to come from ** clergymen's wives," or " ladies in re- 
duced circumstances," asking for stamps in return for their 
unasked-for enclosures. The former ladies usually say they 
are collecting money for the restoration of an old church or 
the building of a new one, and the latter ladies honestly say 
they are collecting for themselves. Photographers, too, fol- 
lowing the example of these lady beggars, have for the last 
few years taken to sending mothers samples of their trade in 
the shape of shiny gilt-edged cards, on which the announce- 
ment of the child's birth is photographed from your paper, 
and with the cards there is always a request for stamps and 
for further orders. Of course one does not like keeping these 
different articles without sending the stamps, and sending 
the stamps or returning the articles involves a deal of trouble 
at a very inconvenient time, to say nothing of the probability 
of their not being returned to their rightful owners, as they 
arc so alike and come in such quantities that there is every 
chance of their being mixed. 

4 Now, if <( clergymen's wives " do not find visiting their 



husbands' parishes and attending to their household duties 
sufficient field for their time and energy, why should they 
not set up a depot, together with the " reduced ladies " and 
photographers, for supplying the wants of mothers who like 
to apply to them ? By this means they would not have un- 
willing victims as their prey. Tours obediently, 

' August 23. A Mother of a Family.' 

The following are examples of the style of letter which 
accompanies the articles sent for sale : — 

(I) * Deab Madam, — Will you keep these socks, and kindly 
remit 1«. in stamps at your convenience ? Paralysis renders 
my Husband unfit for any business. I am anxious to do 
something, for our means are very limited. I trust that you 
and the infant are having good recovery. 

4 Please address Mrs. F.,' <fcc. 

(2) 4 Madam, — Excuse the liberty I take in sending you a pair 
of Baby's socks, in hope you will send me Is. &/. instead of 
returning them. My Husband is very anxious to restore liis 
church, which is sadly in need of repair, and he finds it so 
difficult to raise the money (which by the architect's estimate 
is 13002.) that I, wishful to help him, am doing so by my 
work. Believe me, yours truly, S. A. H.' 

(3) ' Madam, — As I am sanctioned by the chief office to sell 
any fancy work, being a daily governess, I now send you a 
pair of little socks, hoping you will have no objection to en- 
close me fifteen stamps. I think you will find them very nice. 
I knit them. I am, Madam, yours gratefully, 4 C. P.' 

This letter is followed by a post-card, dated a week 
later: — 

(4) • Will Mrs. F. kindly let Miss C. P. have a reply to her 
note enclosing socks, the 16th inst.?' 

These letters are copied verbatim, and need no further 
comment. 



PAUPER CHILDREN. 

We have been asked to*insert the following paper, 
which appeared in the Guardian of September 18th. 
The efficient carrying out of the plan advocated in it 
would be, to a great extent, woman s work : — 

Sib, — Your article in to-day's paper on * Pauper Children,' 
makes me desirous to bring before your notice a plan 
adopted in one country parish with regard to the pauper 
children belonging to it. Feeling that the Church had a 
special duty to perform towards the most forlorn and friend- 
less of all the parishioners, the destitute orphans of the 
parish, the Rector has arranged with the Guardians to 
undertake the charge of the children: 3*. 3d. a- week is 
allowed for each child from the rates, the remainder of the 
sum they cost is freely given. The children attend the 
parish school, and are boarded together in a cottage home, 
under the immediate supervision of the Rector and his wife. 
Might not a plan of this kind, varying in form and extent 
according to the conditions of the place, be adopted in many 
other parishes ? A step would be taken towards sub-dividing 
and bringing within manageable proportions the great work 
of the care of pauper children, if each parish and district 
would seek to bear some portion at least of its own burden 
of responsibility. M. E. M. 

Students' Home — Music. — We are glad to learn that 
measures are being taken to open a Boarding House in 
London, on self-supporting terms, for those ladies who may 
be studying music vocal or instrumental, professionally or 
otherwise. It is hoped that some lady of independent 
means may be sufficiently interested in this work to offer 
her services gratuitously in the position of superintendent, 
and it is in the hope of obtaining such valuable help fox a 
rising institution of great interest that this notice is in- 
serted. Applications from students and all other communi- 
cations may be addressed to * Musical College, 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W.' 
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WORK MAXIMS. 

' Lite, when it is real, is not evanescent ; is not 
slight ; does not vanish away. Every noble life 
leaves the fibre of it interwoven for ever in the 
work of the world ; by so much evermore the 
strength of the human race has gained ; more 
stubborn in the root, higher towards heaven in 
the branch.' Ruskin. 

1 Our many deeds, the thoughts that we have thought, 
They go out from us, thronging every hour; 
And in them all is folded up a power 
That on the earth doth move them to and fro. 
And mighty are the marvels they have wrought 
In hearts we know not, and may never know.' 

F. W. Faber. 

' Labour is man's great function. He is no- 
thing, he can be nothing, he can achieve nothing, 
fulfil nothing, without working. 1 Dewey. 



'Every kindness done to others in our daily 
work, every attempt to make others happy, every 
prejudice overcome, every truth more clearly per- 
ceived, every difficulty subdued, every sin left 
behind, every temptation trampled under foot, 
every step forward in the cause of good, is a step 
nearer the life of Christ, through which only death 
can be a gain to us. Death may be great, but life 
is greater still. Death may be a state to be de- 
sired for ourselves, rejoiced in for others ; but life 
is the state in which Christ makes Himself known 
to us, and through which we must make ourselves 
known to Him. 

* To rise above ourselves, to lose ourselves in the 
thought of the work, great or small, which God 
has placed before us ; to live in that life which is 
indeed eternal, because it belongs both to this world 
and the next; for the sake of doing this, the 
Apostle could consent to live, could prefer life, 
with all its sorrows, to death, with all its gain. . . . 

* The varied duties of common life, the daily 
round, the trivial task, are the means by which we 
carry on the true Apostolical succession of Christ's 
first servants. " There may be everywhere " — I 
quote the words of a devoted Christian of another 
country — "there may be everywhere a silent 
apostleship, a persuasive and incessant sermon, 
namely, the natural brightness of a profound and 
true content. Never can the immortal hopes to 
which our devotion renders its sacrifice be so well 
proclaimed by our words, as by the radiant tran- 
quillity of that inward repose which comes up 
from the heart to the countenance. I find " (so 
said this same saint-like person), "I find death 
perfectly desirable, but I find life perfectly beauti- 
ful." * Dean Stanley. 

Sermon entitled Death and Life, preached Dec. 10, 1871. 
Published with National Thanksgiving Sermon, 



'THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL/ 

Op all the wise words that have been written and 
uttered upon the subject of the education of English- 
women (and they can hardly be too many if the mass of 
ignorance and prejudice prevailing on thesubject be taken 
into account) few have been wiser or more forcibly ex- 
pressed than the article nnder this title which appeared in 
the Quarterly (July, 1878). It should be widely read and 
deeply pondered over by all parents, but more specially by 
the mothers of the rising generation of girls. For the 
benefit of those who may be unable to study its arguments 
at length, we subjoin a few of its most remarkable passages. 
It is certain that the present distress among single women 
arises so much from their defective education (which 
supplies no preparation for the possible fate of having to 
maintain themselves in middle age), that no words should 
be thought superfluous, no arguments too trite, to urge 
upon parents a truer judgment of the matter. As the 
writer courageously says, it is not fair to lay upon that 
very comprehensive phrase, ' the highly -artificial con- 
dition of society/ the blame which should rather be 
attributed to our own unwillingness to accept the 
teaching of 'social phenomena, and to adapt our habits 
and manners to the new requirements whicti the healthy 
development of the race lays upon us. These are the 
natural results of that upward progress which Natural 
as well as Social Science teaches us is the Divine Will for 
the race. In welcoming tokens of the changes which 
attend this progress, and in devoutly re-arranging our 
thoughts and our actions with respect to these, lies 
surely our highest wisdom. For instance : when we find 
that upwards of one million Englishwomen must live 
and die unmarried, may we not expect to find that this 
catastrophe, as it at first appears, will, if rightly accepted, 
vet prove, in the * old-fashioned words of thS hymn, to 
be to them — 

' Big with blessings and descend 
In mercy on their heads ? ' 

The fact should not be doubted for a moment, nor should 
faith in the beneficial outcome of the problem be lessened 
by the knowledge that in its working out many in- 
dividuals must suffer. Here, as elsewhere, the law 
observable throughout creation holds good, that progress 
involves suffering, and that the race rises by the pain- 
ful experience of the generation. To illustrate this 
universal principle by the subject under consideration: 
A million of women in excess of the men means 
a million who are deprived of their natural bread- 
winner and have to earn their own living. Under the 
present condition of female education in England this 
means a mass of helplessness, desolation, and suffering, 
mental, physical, social, and affectional, which is quite 
appalling. The first result has been an inquiry into the 
causes of such complete collapse of womanhood before 
this question of seli-maintenance, and the answer may, 
in a great measure, be found in the Report issued by the 
Schools' Inquiry Commission, which is the first of the 
authorities cited by the writer of tliis remarkable 
paper. Briefly stated, the Commissioners found, that 
whereas ' up to the age of twelve or thirteen the know- 
ledge and intelligence in the best of the ladies' schools 
are superior to that in the boys' academies of the same 
standing/ the comparison between the attainments of 
the sexes after that age was most steadily reversed, till 
by the time a girl was eighteen, the age at which hor 
education is considered fully complete, an utter incapacity 
for intellectual exertion of any kind, dense ignorance of 
the simplest rules of arithmetic, a miserably cramped 
style of handwriting, a perfectly unintelligent and an 
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almost unintelligible stylo of reading, was all that was 
left of solid attainments, while, in the words of the 
writer, ' scrap] >i ti''" ' describes the nature of her ac- 
quaintance witti all else. She has been encouraged to 
learn a few ' accomplishments,' which, it may he added, 
somplished, and Mich ' mudc ' and 'drawing' 



e .-.-;■-'. i : i.l ly, whether a jjirl 
J ; - it these schools as if the happiness (if 
it ; the time given in the more 
. establish men ts ' to that practice being; cal- 
culated by one of the Commissioners to exceed that 
which is devoted to ' history, drawing, arithmetic, 
German, geography, writing, F.nglish grit m mar, and the 
Use of til..- gli dies, all put together. ' 

It is argued, that 'so universal a practice can only be 
assigned to an equally- universal motive, generally defined 
a* parental anxiety to keep a girl feminine and fitted for 
the home sphere; but, in reality, referable exclusively to 
■what the suitor, looming in tin' di- t.'ilice. will be supposed 
lo prefeT. The deity may If long invisible, and, perhaps, 
even way never reveal himself, but it is always thought 
necessary to propitiate him, and the extinction of all 
dangerous sign.- of intellectual power in held to be his 
most acceptable offering.' 

The indignity of viewing compulsory emigration as a 
means of restoring the equilih rium between the sexes, as 
if men and women were articles nf merchandise which 
could be bartered or shifted from one locality lo another, 
without any otlier considcialiuiis than those of supply 
and deiuaml, is vigorously dealt with by the writer, who 
yet acknowledges that emigration 'does already much, 
hut within a certain limit and u purlieu In r class.' It may 
do much more in future, and, let us hope, with loss 
limitation of cla-s, hut it must he don.' by 1 lie voluntary 
enterprise of individuals possessing surh charaeteristies 
aa are likely to make their effort successful, and not by 
tlie iii.li-i-viiiiirjiil. a|i[i]ii-.,lii[i of li). jii!i:i-i|.|i' of siippK 
and demand. The dilemma of a surplus oi iaen in one place 
and a surfeit of women in another cannot be disposed of 
merely by forcing them arbitrarily into juxtaposition. 
It might answer 'if men and women were commercial com- 
modities. Bat our bales of goods in this instance have 
prejudice-, habits, inclinations, and, above all, free wills; 
anil, in short, cannot Iki bought and sold.' 

An observation made by one of the Commissioners 
acting upon this School Inquiry Commission confirms an 
impression of our own, and testifies to the elevating 
and ennobling influence upon women's characters of 
earnest study in subjects demanding some attention, 
and the exercise of the higher powers. He says, ' The 
finest manners I ever saw among young people — the 
most perfect sell-pos-es.-ioii. modesty, find freedom from 
affectation- wire in a cla-s of girls who were brought 
up to me to demonstrate n problem in Kuclid.' This 
effect of serious study and high intellect usd exercise upon 
[he feminine deportment may In noticed wherever these 
exist, 1ml more -[leeitilv show.- itself where the sense of 
self-reliance and gentle self-- uiliciuo dignity, engendered 
by the eonsciousu ess of the power of sclf-mniute nance, 
form part of the experience. This is quite natural, for 
what could more tend to unfeminme forwardness, or a 
frivolous affectation of helplcssuess, than the wretched 
consciousness of knowing that one is oneself dependent 
for very existence upon charity, or on the chance favour 
or caprice of another person V 

This brings us back to the ever-recurring question of 
the pecuniary value of n woman's attainments, and here 



nlso the lieport is encouraging. The deliberate judgment 
of tho Commissioner* pronounces 'woman to be by 
nature, and specially for jrirl-, a better teacher than man.' 
They attribute the frequent employment of masters not 
to the incompetency of women as teachers, but to the 
old story, their iui|*'rtVet. Iraifiiuo ami desultory know- 
ledge of the s ubj ect-nin Iter of their instructions. One 
-ivs, ' My examination of t In. /irW schools lias left on 
me a strong impression that for all the ordinary intellectual 
work of a school, women are more appropriate teachers 
for girls than men ; and that, ujj to the meature of their 
own hintrlrdi/r, thev call always teach w ith at least equal 
skill am! effect.' if we add to this satisfactory report of 
their natural qualifications, the fact that in the High 
Schools which are being eetablisliul throughout the 
country, the mistress receives a fixed salary of 23W. and 
a capitation fee, while the possible salaries in a few of 
tin' Kii'l"W''l School- may amount I" tlie hitherto (for 
women) unheard-of sums of (KM/., l.'MKW., and 200CV. 
annually, we may really congratulate ourselves that 
'there's a good time coining' for thus. 1 who will take 
tho trouble to be fit to avail themselves of it. 

We close this ai tide byqitoiim.' at length llic Following 
racy description of a young English girls training: — 

' It is a forlorn sight to see maidens " withering on the 
stalk," hut it is a piteous one to see them starving on it. 
1'oor ladies— for of such this class is principally made up 
—may truly say, "All tilings are against us," for tho 
parents who are bound to protect and provide are too often 
the primary and ultimate cause of tho misery of their 
daughters. Misfortunes arc, it is true, sometimes of a kind 
which cannot be foreseen or prevented ; but tlie breakdown 
of all power and resource for inecliuf; them can be pre- 
vented. False indulgence and false authority are the rocks 
on which thousands of these (/sir souls are wrecked. la 
some homes— and there are too many of tlicin— yonng 
women, in tlie Beuse of thinking or acting (or themselves, 
may bo said never to come of age. They are lapped hi a 
luiury which the stoppage of one heart or one hank 
suddenly brings to au end; and they are kept in leading- 
strings or go-carts which prevent their realising the in- 
t- nii-.-n 1 1 llir-if ■ *a buil>- The iircapfe'rtjr of »:-n)<? parvof 
to perceive when their daughters have come to years of 
discretion— the jealousy to retain their authority over 
women more fitted by age to [cod them — is a feature 
peculiar to English life, I'i.dcIi mothers have, as M. Mold 
used to express it, a fi'twHi' which dictates the choice in 
marriage both to sou and daughter, anil keeps their authority' 
over both, even when married ; but they do not turn their 
daughters out, simile and dowerless, into the world, as 
English parents do. We may rail against French matri- 
monial arrangements ; hot, when contrasted with the 
sufferings of thousands of our countrywomen, tlie mariaiie 
de foil ic waned rises in the scale. The case is simple to 
state. If wo accustom a lap -Jon to live ou chicken, cake*, 
and cream, to warm wa-liiiifis, aromatic soaps, blue . 
ribbons, and soft rugs, we do, perhaps, » silly thing ; but if, 
after all this petting, we turn lum out in the cold without 
a bono, wo do a cruel thing. Nor is tho matter mended ii 
we have drilled him into perfect obedience, taught him to 
bark at certain signs, to sit up and beg, and tokeepabisenit 
on his nose till he is told to eat it, for all these arts and accom- 
plishmeuls will m it in. r;:et him a crumb nor spare him a kick 
in the crowded streets. But this is virtually the practice of 
many pure nt- low mil.- their ;.ao«ii-np daughters, who are kept 
in a kind of stalled ease anil plenty, are required to look to 
them for the commciiict deci-inn. niul who, having been 
disciplined exactly in thee ij it ah tics which will least help 
them in the battle of life, wake up one and morning with 
the hitler hlast of poverty blowing upon luxurious habit*, 
and with the consciousness of not excelling in one tingle 



tiling that they can exchange for bread.' 
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HOUSEHOLD AHTS.— NEEDLEWORK. 

It may seem rather an inversion of the natural order of 
things that the movement to promote the higher educa- 
tion of women should have preceded, so distinctly as it 
has done, that for their instruction in those household 
duties and domestic arts, which should be the foundation 
of female education, and which also so greatly needed re- 
vival. Ajs it has been so, however, there is cause for 
thankfulness that while the one has been done, the other 
is not being left undone. Schools for the training of 
Cookery Instructors have been formed in many large towns, 
while lectures for ventilating the subject, and classes for 
teaching it, are being held everywhere. At the same time 
it is being discovered that there are other branches of a 
good housewife's education, of which women are, as a rule, 
woefully ignorant, and laudable efforts are being made 
to include plain needlework, the cutting out and making 
of garments, the mending, or fine-drawing, as it is called, 
of linen or damask, the superintendence of laundry work, 
and practical experience in clear-starching, the cleaning' 
of laces, &c, in tne curriculum of the Associations which 
are being established for reviving the study and practice 
of household economy among the women of all classes. 
That these efforts are not being made too soon is proved 
by the impossibility of finding among Englishwomen even 
toe few qualified teachers required for these subjects. 
Both in London and in Edinburgh we hear of German 
ladies from the famous technical school in Wiirteinburg 
being engaged as pioneers in tins effort to teach English 
and Scotch ladies how to cut out and make their own 
garments; while a most happy chance for a gentle- 
woman desiring to make an independence for herself by 
the superintendence of a nobleman's laundry is lost by 
there being no one in that class of life acquainted with 
the work. Unfitted by defective education or impaired 
nervous energy for the specially exhausting work of 
tuition, too many ladies prefer waiting for the remote 
and almost hopeless chance of obtaining one of the 
rare and much-coveted lady-housekeeper or companion- 
ship, to fitting themselves for sucli a post as this of 
Laundry Superintendent or industrial trainer. To live 
rent-free, with board and a small salary, in a detached 
house in beautiful grounds, with the duty of superin- 
tending the laundry work, of seeing it properly turned 
out, perhaps putting tho last touches oneself, and gene- 
rally caring for the moral and material welfare of the 
establishment, and of the five or six young women en- 
gaged as laundry-maids, would not seem too onerous or 
unsuitable a position for a lady, andyet it is one for which 
no one seems to be ready. Again, a salary of 100/. 
a-year, with a possibility of its being increased, is going 
a-begging in a northern city, because no lady is qualified 
to undertake the duties of lecturer upon domestic economy, 
exclusive of cookery. 100/. a-year without board is not 
a great sum, nor is the post of laundry superintendent a 
brilliant career, but surely either are better than depend- 
ence upon charity, or starvation, which seem to be too 
often the only alternatives for well-born and delicately- 
nurtured women. The openings are at present novel ones, 
but we hope, by giving publicity to them, that preparation 
may be made for their duties by ladies likely at any time 
of their lives to require the means of self-maintenance. 

But these remarks are but introductory to the real 
subject of this paper, which is too important and too 
interesting to be longer deferred. We rejoice to leain 
that it is proposed, early in October, to open in London a 
central depot, where teachers and school managers, and 
any persons interested in plain needlework, may see and 



study the best methods of giving instruction in needlework, 
together with the samples of the proper tools, and the best 
materials to be employed , &c. There will be accommodation 
for four students who may wish to reside there for a short 
time to learn the art thoroughly, and classes will be con- 
ducted on the lleutlinger system by a specially trained 
student from the Alice \erein, at Darmstadt. The 
manager of the depot is an English ex-certificated teacher, 
and among the ladies who are establishing it are several 
who have had long practical experience in tho subjects 
taught. One, indeed, besides being a professed needle- 
woman, has had twenty-one years' missionarv experience 
on tho West Coast of Africa, where she taugfit the nativo 
children to sew, a* well as those of the English residents. 
The prospectus of this most useful institute is given below, 
and a sentence in a letter from one of its principal promoters 
seems worth quoting for the benefit of our readers, and 
as a confirmation of tho opinions we have so often our- 
selves expressed. She says, 'There is, to my certain 
knowledge, a livelihood to be made for women as teachers, 
or rather demonstrators in plain needlework ; and were 
anv ladies qualified for this post, they would have no 
difficulty in obtaining fairly-paid appointments. Situ- 
ations worth from 15/. to 25/. a-year are also often to bo 
heard of in connexion with National Schools, where tho 
hours of attendance do not exceed two hours a-day for 
five days in the week, and tho Work Mistress can make 
a good living by taking in dress-making, or carrying on 
any other remunerative employment, during the remainder 
of her time. A post of this kind is now vacant, and may 
be heard of by application at the office of this paper. 

Tue London Institute for tue Advancement op Plain 
Nee le work, 11)4 Westminster Bridge Koad. 

Manager, Mrs. Mair. 

Classes will be held for Teachers of Public Elementary 
Schools. Terms, 10*. each, for a courso of ten lessons. 
Materials required for practice charged extra. For persons 
not engaged in elementary teaching 1/. per course. All fees 
to be paid in advance. 

The first course will be on Plain and Advanced Darning — 
English, French, and German methods — Patching, Ac. 
Classes will be held on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evenings, commencing at 7.30 p.m. Tho first lessons will 
be given on tho 9th, 11th, and 14th October, respectively. 
Teachers desirous of joining should make early application, 
stating on which evening of the week they would prefer to 
attend. As the accommodation is limited, applications for 
seats will be taken in the order in which they are received. 
Teachers in their apprenticeship, or under twenty-one years 
of age, not admissible. Should sufficient numbers apply, 
additional classes will be held as far as practicable. These 
classes will be conducted by a lady specially trained at tho 
Darmstadt Needlework College. Students will be expected 
to attend regularly on the particular day of the week only, 
that they originally chose. It is proposed after Cliristmas 
to hold classes for teacliing Cutting-out simultaneously, to 
bo followed by others for teacliing Plain Needlework, 
Knitting, &c, according to the system employed in Ireland, 
Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg, for 
the past thirty years. 

Tram-cars pass the door from Brixton, Clapham, Dept- 
ford, Elephant and Castle, Greenwich, New Cross, and 
Peckham. Omnibuses pass the door from Charing Cross 
and St. John's Wood; within three minutes' walk, omni- 
buses from Wandsworth Road to Gracechurch Street. 
Within ten minutes' walk are the stations of tho South- 
western Co., Waterloo Bridge ; of the South-Eastern Co., 
at Waterloo Junction ; and of the District Railway at West- 
minster. Also omnibuses from Highgate, Hampstead, the 
Angel (Islington), Highbury, Holloway, and Pimlico.— For 
further information apply to the Mauager. 
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CHANGE AND REST FOE THE SICK 
OR WEARY. 

In addition to our report last month of the ' Home of 
Rest for Overworked Women,' lately established at 
Babbacombe mainly through the instrumentality and by 
the kind support of the Duchess of Sutherland, who has 
mado herself responsible for tho first year's rent, wo 
have now to chronicle the opening of a Convalescent 
Home in connexion with King's College Hospital at Ilemel 
Hempstead. It accommodates fifteen men and fifteen 
women, and is under tho superintendence of alady whoso 
name alone is a sufficient guarantee for the material and 
moral welfare of its inmates. When not filled by patients 
from King's Collegu Hospital, other convalescents arc re- 
ceived for three weeks on payment of one guinea, and wo 
believe we are right in stating that there are vacancies 
at present. Medical certificates and other responsible refer- 
ences are required. Infectious cases are, of course, inad- 
missible. Application should be made to the Secretary, 
King's College Hospital, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, E.C . 

A now Home, 'to give rest and fresh air to poor 
women from London,' has also just been opened by some 
benevolent ladies. The address is, St. John's Mission- 
house, St. John's Road, East Molesey, and it is within 
ton minutes' easy walk of Hampton Court Station. 
Application for the form of certificate to be filled up by 
the recommender of the case, and for other information 
required, to be made to Miss FitzRoy, St. George's Bank, 
East Molesey, Surrey. The inmates board themselves ; 
lis. a-week is given to them. Tho first tea and breakfast 
are provided; also coals. They may remain a fortnight. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to correct an 
orror in l'nrt n. of our Guide — viz., that the Convalescent 
Home in Hampton Court Road, so generously established 
for a similar class of persons bv Lady Bourchier, is 
fifteen minutes* distance from the Hampton Court Station, 
and not from the Hampton Station, as therein named. 

With respect to two other institutions of a 
kindred nature ive cannot do better than quote the reports 
supplied by correspondents whose letters have lately ap- 
peared in two of our contemporaries : — 

■Seaside Homes. — (To the Kditorof the Daily Neic:)— 
Sir, — I am glad to see that a Seaside Home has been opened 
for people connected with workmen's clubs. The Women's 
Protective and Provident League has also succeeded this year 
in providing cheap seaside lodgings for women trades union- 
ists ; still there must be a deficiency of accommodation at 
this time of year, when so many industrious people get their 
chief holiday. I am staying with a lady who wishes to make 
her house useful to working women ; she provides board and 
lodging at a nominal charge, but the greatest advantage she 
offers, in my opinion, is the perfect freedom her inmates 
enjoy. They can do as they like from morning to night, 
Sundays included. Miss Weole used to take sick persona 
free of charge, but her own health is not now equal to it, so 
she will not receive any person requiring nursing or medical 
care. All letters should include an addressed stamped en- 
velope.— I am, yours, &c, K. H. Hf.vtheiu.ey, Hon. Sec. to 
the Society ol Women employed in Dressmaking, &c, 29 
Shellon's Street, Folkestone, Kent.' 
The following is given by ' Atlas ' in the World ; — 

' An English lady, very well and very favourably known 
to the novel-reading public, writes to me from the Villa 
Betania, Poggio Impenale, Florence ;— "June 10. I wish 

J-ou would say something in the World to make this de- 
ightful private paying hospital known among our travelling 
countrymen and women. It is such a boon to those who 
have the misfortune to fall ill, as I have just done. The 
first-class patients pay ten francs a-day, and the second-class 
sit, which sum includes all expenses whatsoever. It is 



most pleasantly situated on the rise of a hill, about half a 
mile from Florence (outside the Porta Romano) ; has a 
lovely garden full of roses and orange-blossoms, where one 
can ha in the hammock all day long if one likes, and in the 
evenings watch the thousands on thousands of fire-flies 
which make it quite light with their tiny lamps. The rooms 
are good, and the views from one side of the bouse superb, 
looking over Florence and on to the Fiesole mountains. I 
assure you the change from an hotel to this place was like a 
change from Pandemonium to Eden. The doctor speaks 
English perfectly, and I cannot express my gratitude to him 
for the skill with which he treated me. The directress also 
speaks English well, and of course both Dr. Bergeest and 
" Sister Msdelain" speak French and Italian as well as their 
native German. To make this place known to the English 
travelling public would be to save many from much unne- 
cessary suffering and unnecessary expense. A friend of 
mine had the same illness as I have had (typhoid fever), 
lasting for the same time (five weeks). Hers was passed in 
an hotel at Borne, and cost her over 1800 francs. My thirty 
days here have cost me 300." ' 



SOUTH KENSINGTON AND FVLHAM DISTRICT 
NURSES' HOME, 
FOR NUBSING THE SICK POOB, 
62 Warwick Road, Eabl'b Covht, S.W. 
A 'Nurbks' HoiiE'is an institution which commands 
ready interest, and should also command cordial support. 
Every one has felt the want or the value of a good 
nurse, either in Ms own case or in that of those dear to 
him. Who does not know the hurried, anxious search 
for a nurse, when serious illness visits a family, and the 
relief experienced when a competent person restores 
comfort to the sick-room and hope to tho terrified rela- 
tives f And if this is the case in the homes of the rich, 
where medical help is always at hand, and where dainty 
food and every appliance to obtain ease for the patient 
Can be had for the asking, what must be the blessing of 
a skilled and gentle hand by the poverty-stricken beds 
of those who can command no other alleviation of their 
grievous sufferings ? Is it not a cause for deep gratitude 
that in addition to the hospitals and dispensaries for the 
poor which we owe to the benevolence of past genera- 
tions, Nursing Institutions, like theone founded two years 
ago by Miss Granville, should be springing up in our 
crowded metropolis? A faint idea of the need which 
exists for such an instrumentality of mercy is formed 
when we are told that the nurses extend their gratuitous 
aid to as many as ten district parishes within a radius of 
one mile, and that 333 cases were treated last year ! The 
nurses are trained by a lady, herself qualified for the 
duties required by study at Westminster Hospital, and 
are under tho superintendence of a Lady Superior, whose 
father's name is one which has long been known as that 
of an eminent physician both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Decorated by the Emperor of Germany for her 
courageous devotion to the wounded soldiers in the 
A ustro- Prussian War, Miss Granville now devotes her 
energies and experience to the care of the sick among- her 
own countrymen and women, and all who know anything 
of the mass of sickness and suffering crowded into Lon- 
don alleys and courts must bless her for this deed. 

The Home accommodates about eight nurses, whose 
services are in constant requisition, and it is open to 
visitors every Thursday between 2 and 6 p. in. The 
cases nursed are those not suitable for hospitals, and the 
institution may be said to do in nursing what the dispen- 
saries do in medical aid. The Home is conducted on 
strictly religious principles, and is supported by voluntary 
contributions, to which may be added donations of old 
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linen, arrowroot, or such delicacies, as, superfluous on 
the table of rich neighbours, may tempt the appetite and 
win back to health the fading- mother or sick child in the 
poorer streets adjoining. Forms of Recommendation for 
cases maybe obtained from the Ilomu, which is under an 
Executive Committee of clergy, medical men, and gentle- 
men of position. 

Lectures will be delivered at the Home during tho 
winter months,=-the first on October tith, for the benefit 
of the lad; probationers, which may also be attended 
by ladies residing in the neighbourhood who desire ele- 
mentary instruction in the different branches of n nurse's 

----- — Probationers are very much needed. Girls 



WOOD ENGKAVING. 

Thekk seems but little reason for the fear whicli one 
occasionally hears expressed, lest women, in their urgent 
need of a means of livelihood, should force themselves 
into unsuitable callings. The powerful influence of 
custom and habit, as much as the action of those 
physical and mental laws which decide woman's place in 
the world, forbid any likelihood of this. For instance, 
while marriage so completely alters the circumstances of 
a woman's fife as it now does, and so long as this 
very real ' change of condition ' lies as a possible, even if 
improbable, event upon every woman's horizon, it is un- 
likely that any large number of girls will adopt callings for 
which the apprenticeships arc either very long or expensive. 
Upon HO other grounds is it easy to accuunt for their 
backwardness in studying the art of wood-engraving, which 
is in so many ways peculiarly suited to their powers, and 
affords special advantages in the simplicity and cheapness of 
the materials, and in the fact thiit as a calling it may after- 
wards be pursued at home f For details of tbe appren- 
ticeship to wood-engraving we refer our readers In an 
article published in our Gaze.tte for December, lf*70, 
which is still in print, and may be had from the office for 



Engraving at 21 East Temple Chambers, Whitefrinrs 
Street, Fleet Street, E.C., which we regret to learn must 
shortly be discontinued unless it meets with more support, 
and to warn our readers against the numerous misleading 
advertisements which appear in the papers, and which 
promise to teach the art in a few lessons; or, as one 
advertiser actually proposes, by correspondence ! It is the 
disappointment which follows upon such instruction as 
this, quite as much as the 'six hours daily for six years,' 
which Mr. Paterson honestly atatcs to be the term of 
apprenticeship he considers necessary for complete suc- 
cess, remunerative and otherwise, that liavu deterred 
women from adopting this art. After having wasted 
time and money on lessons and fees, which were quite 
inadequate, it is not surprising that people should be 
disheartened. But there must be some girls of decided 
talent and industry to whom the careful, patient teaching 
of Mr. Paterson would be as great a boon in London as 
it was in Edinburgh, where his class was well attended, 
and where one if not more ladies are in consequence now 
earning money as professional engravers. We hope that 
some lady with artistic taste, but not actuallv needing 
the calling as a means of livelihood, may, like Miss 
McLaren in Edinburgh, determine to revive the art as a 
profession for her countrywomen. Such a pupil en- 
courages the rest, and is of great advantage in Keeping a 
class together, and in enabling a first-class teacher to 



devote his time to it. We may mention that the session 
of the Wood Engraving Class is due to begin on October 
7tli, and that ladies wishing to join should apply to Mr. 
Paterson. If this class be once discontinued it will be 
almost impossible to reopen it, and a peculiarly favourable 
oppirtunity for the study of the art, among all the pro- 
fessional accessories of shop and tools, will be lost. 

Ladies' Class fob Drawing and Esohavino on Wood, 

Mb. Paterson desires to state that he will resume the 
above ou Monday, the 7th of October, and will feel obliged 
if ladies, who desire to enrol their names, will do so at ones, 
as the number received cannot exceed tight. The class 
meets every Monday and Thursday, from two to three 
o'clock. Quarter days — October 1st, December 15th, March 
1st, and May 15th, Fees payable in advance, andaquarter'a 
notice on withdrawal of a pupil is required. Prospectuses 
on application. 

Fees, per quarter : — Engraving, 21. 2s. ; Drawing on wood, 
21. 2i. ; bath (inclusive), 31. 3». A email charge is also made 
for wood. This sum, however, is uncertain, being according 
to the quantity used by the pupil, and can never exoeed a 
few shillings quarterly. 

All particulars may be learned by applying to Mr. B. 
Paterson, 21 and 22 East Temple Chambers, Whitefriars 
Street, Fleet Street. 



Cnrrespcntimct. 



Madam, — I should feel greatly obliged to any ladies who 
have experience in tho management of classes for young 
servants or shop-girls for information as to the best mode of 
conducting them. First, how to get hold of the girls them- 
selves? Second, in what kind of a room to hold the class? 
Third, what secular subjects to teach t 

I live in a largo manufacturing (own, where it is the 
geueral practice to give the sonants one evening's holiday 
a- week. Mouy young girls come from country homes, and 
have no friends to whom to go ; so they go for a walk, or 
spend the evening with companions at the theatre or music- 
hall. I have long been anxious to do something to keep 
them from evil, but find immense difficulties in the way of 
reaching them. Id a number of the Gattttf. I once saw an 
account of successful work amongst shop-girls in Brighton ; 
but I am unable to find it. If the writer would kindly com- 
municate with me I should feel greatly obliged. I enclose my 
address, and am yours faithfully, 

A Member of the Girls' Fhip.ndlt Society. 

[The number of tho Gazrtlr Uulj, 1876) referral to above hu been 

forv.-n.rdad to our correspondent, but wo shall bo plod to receive bur- 

tfPTLttonB upon the subject from any huiim who have been Fooccufn] in 

mi-itiM,- her difficult.-, which is one, wo believe, vurj widely felt bj 

Madam,— It shows perhaps great faith in human nature 
to appeal to your readers for help in such a case as that of 
which I forward the following particulars; but 'Nothing 
venture nothing hare,' is a motto of worldly wisdom, while 
I am further encouraged by the thought that I am telling 
the sad talc to disciples of Him 'Whose long suffering with 
sinners knew no limit — Who bore with the Magdalen's 
touch, and Who promised to a malefactor the paradise of 
His i in mediate Presence. 

Can any ono advise mc how to proceed, or fell me of a Home 
in a public institution or in a private household, where an 
i nt i resting but fearfully fallen young woman could be 
received ? She Iiuh Wn in prison ovi-i and over again, and 
lias liecn discharged from several Homes and Refuges. She 
drinks, is disorderly and fallen, hut as a last resource wo 
wish to place her for eighteen months with some one who 
would try personal inftiuiue for her reformation. A sum of 
money is at my disposal for tide purpose. Will any ono 
voluutecr for this forlorn hope in the Christian warfare? — 
Yours, faithfully, 

■ WUILE TEERE IB LlFE THERE IS HOPE I ' 
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COOKEBY INSTRUCTION. 



EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 
Albert Buildings, Shandwick Place. 

Engagements for October: — Holincote, Minehead, Dunster 
(Somerset), Looe, Redruth (Cornwall), Kirby Stephen (West- 
moreland), Windermere (Cumberland), Buckhaven (Fife). 
Edinburgh Session opens Oct. 21. 

Terms: — Lectures, with practical demonstrations, given 
at the risk of the Edinburgh School; practice lessons by 
special arrangements. Tickets for twelve day demon- 
strations, 10s. 6d. Single admission, Is. Twelve evening 
demonstrations, 2s, Single admission, 3d. 



HIGH CLASS GIRLS' SCHOOL. 

MRS. C. BICKERSTETH WHEELER, Author of 
( Gleams through the Mists of English Orthography,' 
receives Pupils, who have every Home Comfort, a liberal 
'Education under First Masters, and facilities for attending 
the Crystal Palace Lectures at the School of Art, Science, 
and Literature. The house is detached, spacious, and 
delightfully situated. Terms from 100 to 180 Guineas. 
References given and required. Address Suffolk House, 
South Norwood, S.E. 

MADEMOISELLE RODINI, 96 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, desires to meet with additional PUPILS for 
Music and Singing. Her Evening Classes for Singing and 
the Study of the Pianoforte will recommence early in 
October. Ladies wishing to join are invited to send in 
their Names as soon as possible. 

TO FAMILIES WINTERING ABROAD.— A Lady (30) 
speaking fluent French and German, desires an ap- 
pointment as GOVERNESS or COMPANION. Good Music. 
Address D., Stationer's, 45 St. George's Road, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 

A LADY, who has had 20 years' experience in Tuition, 
and receives 14 Boarders, the Daughters of Gentlemen 
and Professional Men, has a few VACANCIES. A thorough 
and first-rate Education, and the Comforts of a Home, are 
confidently offered. 

References to Rev. P. B. Power, West Heath House, 
Abbey Wood, Kent ; Rev. E. K. Elliott, Broadwater Rec- 
tory, Worthing; Rev. F. Cbuse, Christ Church Vicarage, 
Worthing ; and any of the Parents of Pupils. 

Address Miss Davis, 8 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing. 

RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS. — A Lady (30) 
desires a Re-engagement. Fluent French and German 
(acquired abroad). Good Music, Drawing. Four years' 
reference. Address D., Stationer's, 45 St. George's Road, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 

A LADY, educating Girls with her own, desires additional 
PUPILS. Senior Oxford Certificates already gained in 
many subjects. Highest references offered and required. 
Terms, 60/. for one ; 100/. for two : further reduction ac- 
cording to number. Address * Blackhcath,' 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOOL, WARRINGTON 
CRESCENT. — A Lady, residing near the School, 
receives YOUNG LADIES as BOARDERS. She would 
take the entire charge of Children whose Parents are abroad. 
For terms, &c, apply to Mrs. A., 62 Portsdown Road, Maida 
Vale, W. 

A LADY is anxious for Orders for all sorts of Illuminated 
Texts, Menu, Christmas, Birthday, and Guest Cards. 
She does them cheaply and quickly. Address B. B., 42 
Somerset Street. 



A GENTLEWOMAN, who lias been LADY COMPANION 
and SECRETARY in several Families, from whom she 
can have high testimonials, is anxious to hear of a similar 
position. Address Miss C. H. Pabish, Robt. Rising, Esq., 
Horsey, Norfolk. 

1710UR SISTERS, living near London, would most thank- 
} fully receive Orders for Crewel Work, Leather Frames, 
White Embroidery, Painting on China, Terra Cotta, Ac, or 
would give Lessons in either Branch. Their need for em- 
ployment is very urgent. Address C. A. C, 42 Somerset 
Street, W. 

HOME FOR WORKING GENTLEWOMEN, The Cedars, 
Old Battersea, London, S.W. Terms, 16a. 6d and 11. 
per week. Superintendent, Mrs. Nobthwood. A reference 
required. Easy access to Victoria, Waterloo, and Ludgate 
Hill. 



TNTEMPERANCE.— SELECT PRIVATE HOME, con- 
A ducted by a Lady of long and successful experience in the 
recovery of Ladies from habits of Intemperance. References 
exchanged. For further particulars address, first instance, 
Y. N. A., 47 Weymouth Street, W. 

WANTED, by a Trained Nurse, Charge of Cottage Hos- 
pital, District, or Monthly Nursing. Good recommen- 
dations. Address Mrs. Davys, 16 Clipstone Street, Fitzroy 
Square, London. 



WANTED a Situation as COMPANION and HOUSE- 
KEEPER, capable of taking the entire Management 
of a Gentleman's Establishment. Good references given 
and required. Address S. J. G., 10 Abbey Street, Chester. 

A LADY wishes to place a strong, honest Girl, as SCUL- 
LERY-MAID or HELP to Cook and Housemaid. Been 
two years in service. Wages about 10/. Address Mrs. 
Phillpott8, Bedford. 



WANTED, by a highly respectable Person, a Situation as 
COOK to a Single Lady or Gentleman. Active and 
trustworthy. Age 60. Four and a half years' character. 
Address M. K., Mr. Overstone's, 21 Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge. 



A LADY is anxious to obtain the Care of Chambers for 
the Widow of an old Servant. She would undertake 
Plain Cooking. Address Mrs. Ransome, 4 Grosvenor Place. 

HOUSEMAID WANTED where two are kept. Require- 
ments : personal cliaracter, good Needlewoman, early 
riser. Age 30 to 40. Town and Country. Apply by letter, 
stating particulars, to M. H. M., 42 Somerset Street. 

WANTED a LAUNDRY for a Family's Linen, near Lon- 
don. Address M. H. M., 42 Somerset Street. 

MISS PHILLIPS will thankfully receive parcels of 
USEFUL CLOTHES and UNDERLINEN suitable 
for Governesses and Poor Ladies. Address 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

BRIDGE HOUSE, SHEFFORD. 

MISS GOBON begs to inform the Ladies of Shcfford and 
its vicinity that she has opened a Repository for 
Berlin Wool, Needle-work, Fancy Goods, Toys, Haber- 
dashery, Stationery, and Circulating Library, and respect- 
fully solicits the favour of their patronage. All descriptions 
of Plain and Fancy Work executed to order by hand and 
machine. 
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THE Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, bat a 
copy of one of the Nos. containing it may be had from the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. for 2J<J. in stamps. 

This lost includes over 60 Convalescent Home"* and Hospital*, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
fnrOnriinp Industrial and Work Societies, A.-vociatious for Training Nurses, Ac. 

A Guide to all Institutions established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
tbi« year in connexion with the Woman's Gazette, but in a separate form. Sec Advertisement on next page. 

I. Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Incurable Homes. III. Penitentiaries. 

IV. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 

Help in making this Guidk sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestlv requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the fiditor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 Somerset 
Street, w. .«_____ ^_^_ 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

'C. H. f means Convalescent Home, in full Address. * M.' Men, 'C Children, also received. 



20 



17 



18 



WnHj 
Charge 



8f.&*. 

4s. 

15s. 

10*. 
lis. Gd. 



19*. M. 
and 23*. 



if by 

Subscriber's 

Letter, or 

Nomination. 



7* 

Free 
12*. 



Length 
Buy. 



4 wks 

3 wks 

8 wks 



i wka 



Post-Town, Name op Institution, and Address op Matron or Secretary. 



Beckenham.— St. Agatha's Home for Invalid ChiMren. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Bcckcnham, Kent Middle and Working Classes received. 
Chelsea.— Cheyne Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.w. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

4«. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Sec. 
Llandudno, North Wales. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 25s. per week. Miss 

Rolxjrts. 
London. — St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, s.w. 
Norfolk, Sunnyside. — House of Rent for Governesses or Ladies of small means. References required. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 10s. Apply to Mrs. Brandreth, 

Dickleburnh Rectory, Scofe. 
St. Leonards-on-Ska.— Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Gentlewomen. The Lady 

Superintendent. 
4 wks J Tunbridok Wklls. — Convalescent Home f or Childre n. 17s. &/. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 

London School of Medicine for Women. 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Thorne, Hon. Sec, at the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.c. 

Educational Establishments. 

1W. to 167. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 55/. to 60/. and College Fees. 

18 Gs. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College. Boarders, 31/. 10*. 
12 Gs. 25/. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. To train girls for domestic sen-ice, children of respectable parents in reducet 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 52. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOB SALE OF WORK, &c. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fce,*5*. 
Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daily from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses, Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroidery. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Gcyer. Annual fee, 5s. Commission on sales, 
Id. in the shilling. 12 articles may be kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen's Self-help] Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 



Lupton. Workers are nominated by annual subscrilxTs of 1 guinea 
and must l>e necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Iraki 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can bi 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2d 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road, Brighton. For th< 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept ii 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Society for Sale of Ladies Work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown 
Ireland. Annual fee, &. Commission on sales Id. in the shilling 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Banks. 



FEBIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

6d. Englishwoman's Review. Published by Triibner and Co. ; 
and at 22 Bernors Street, w., at the Office for the Employment of 
Women. 

Sd. Woman's Education Journal. The organ of the 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Oilice, 112 Brompton 
Road, s.w. 

la. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street. Holborn, e.c. 

Id. Fbiendly Leaves. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townsend. Published by Hatchards, 
Piccadilly. 



OP INTEBEST TO WOMEN. 

Id. The Homely Friend. Containing Tales, Hymns, Recipe* 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Girls of th< 
Working Classes. Partridge and Co. Paternoster Row. 

id. Woman's Work in the Great Harvest Field, i 
monthly periodical bearing upon tho ministry of Woman in it 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in this and other land 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address : Confereno 
Hall Office, Mildmay Park, N. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor 
Alsager Hill, 15 Russell Street, Covent Garden, w. c. Has occasions 
paragraphs upon Work forWomen. Employment Agency at the Office 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lydia 
E. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains fall information of the progress of tho movement for 
removing tho Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
copy monthly (post free for one year), 1*. Gd. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
88 Jackson's Bow, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. Tbqbnsb and Co. Paternoster Bow. 



Price One Shilling. 

TUP] VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faithfull, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Pekss (established in 1860 for the Employ 
ment of Women), 117 Praed Street, London, W. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Established for the benefit of necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS fob NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <&c, always on sale. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may he obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 

MILLINERY AND JUVENILE DRESSMAKING. 

TLI RS. STEWART, 2a Old Quebec Street, Portman Square, 
111 supplies Fashionable HATS and BONNETS at 
moderate prices for ready money. Ladies' own Materials 
made up in the Newest Styles to match their Dresses. 
Children's Frocks made to any pattern. Lessons given in 
Millinery. 

A LADY wishes to dispose of some beautiful IRISH LACE, 
made by a poor Widow. The price greatly reduced. 
Address Miss S., 2 St. John's Terrace, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

MRS. STUART RENDEL wishes to recommend some 
extra fine POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, with Three 
Initials beautifully embroidered. Six for 8*. To be sold 
for a Charity. Samples sent post free. Address Pentre- 
heylin, Llanymynach, R. S. O., Montgomeryshire. 

SPECIAL NOVELTY I Copyright I The MEDIEVAL 
APRON for Artists and Amateur China Painters, em- 
broidered on Crash. Post free for 14*. Greek Costumes 
arranged and embroidered. Address M. E. Phillips, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

MRS. WILSON and MISS LIETCH, Dressmakers, 75 
Hawksley Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
LESSONS given in CUTTING and FITTING. Ladies' 
and Children's Underclothing made to order. 



ART NEEDLEWORK of every Kind, Finished or Com- 
menced. Materials supplied. Appleton's Crewels. 
Special Designs executed. 

Price List forwarded on application to Miss Scott, 18 
St. Mary's Road, Westbourne Park, W. 

mO ADULTS— Ladies or Gentlemen.— LESSONS in Eng 
JL lish (especially Arithmetic), Modern Languages, Music 
Singing, given by a Lady of experience. Candidates pre 
pared for Examinations. Younger Pupils not objected to 
Terms moderate. References very good. Address E. T. 
34 Clapham Road, S.W. 



ORDERS KINDLY SOLICITED for MISS SIMCOX'S 
10». 6d. BASKET OF BULBS, Ac. Hyacinths : four 
different, four Roman. Tulips : four Rex Rubrorum, four 
La Candeur, twelve mixed ; good sorts, Crocuses : twenty- 
four large Yellow, also Blue, six White. Snowdrops : twelve 
large single, six double. Anemones : eight single, four 
double. Three Polyanthus Narcissus; Scilla, six. Wall- 
flowers, Sweet Williams, Brompton Stocks, Daisy, 'Bacchus' 
Stellaria, eight of each. Canterbury Bells, Foxgloves, An- 
tirrhinums, three of each. Address 10 Helen's Terrace, 
Hunslet. 

AN ARTIST can receive a Young Lady into her Studio 
as STUDENT, or as ARTICLED PUPIL, for Deco- 
rative Design and Painting. Address E.C., Office Woman's 
Gazette, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

EMBROIDERY, new, by E. M. C. 

THE LADY'S CREWEL BOOK. 

In an envelope, price 2#. 6d. With Book of Directions, and 
12 Floral Designs for Tracing : as follows, — 



Mantelpiece 
Chair Back 
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NURSING— A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

Part XII. 

We resume the consideration of Provincial Hospitals 
as training-places for nurses, with the details of one 
which oners apprenticeship to the profession under 
peculiarly agreeable circumstances. The dignified 
associations of a University town, added to the 
natural advantages of Addenbrooke's Hospital at 
Cambridge, which is airy and commodious within, 
stately and beautiful without, must render this 
hospital a most attractive residence for educated 
persons; and wc rejoice to think that under the 
auspices of its present lady superintendent the 
facts do not belie appearances. It contains 120 
beds, and the nursing department was remodelled 
in conformity with the best regulations of nursing 
about a year ago. Twenty probationers can bo re- 
ceived, of whom half are Special Probationers, pay- 
ing 12#. a-weck for their board, and the remainder 
are called Nurse Probationers, who are received free, 
but who have, as well as the others, to provide 
themselves with uniform. Educated women may 
enter either class, according to their means, and 
would not find the duties of either unsuitable to 
them, as, although Nurse Probationers are required 
to do some of the house-work in the wards, all 
scrubbing, cleaning of grates, <fcc, is done by 
scrubbers. Nurse Probationers spend six months 
of their time on night duty, under the night 
superintendent Their work, then, is not nearly 
ao hard, and they may make use of a consider- 
able amount of spare time for study. Special Pro- 



bationers are expected to stay one year, but need 
not necessarily do so. They are occasionally en- 
trusted with the care of wards, that they may ac- 
quire some experience in directing nursing as well 
as in performing its duties themselves, and for two 
or three months at the end of the year are em- 
ployed by the matron as her assistants, so that they 
may become thoroughly acquainted with all the 
branches of hospital management. They are not 
Ixmnd for any length of service to the hospital, but 
if they wish it, and are considered competent, they 
may obtain a certificate upon the completion of 
their year of training, and will be recommended to 
suitable situations. Each probationer has her bed 
in a separate compartment, or cubicle, of a large 
dormitory; and she nurses under the instruction and 
direction of the head nurse of the ward to which 
she is attached. Probationers are off duty for five 
hours weekly. They are required to attend the 
classes and lectures provided for them by the 
medical staff, and receive instruction in bandaging 
from the house surgeon. 

If any arguments were required to enforce the 
value of such training-places for nurses as this, it 
would be the foundation of the many institutions 
for supplying nurses to private families and to 
the poor, which are being established in many dic- 
ccscs, and which depend upon the Nursing Schools 
of hospitals for their supply. While some women may 
prefer private nursing, as being more independent, 
negotiating their own engagements and shifting for 
themselves when out of work, others value the 
peace and comfort of a settled home, and of knowing 
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that when discharged from one situation they need 
take no care for the morrow nor for their next en- 
gagement. They go back confidingly to the Homo 
which has engaged their services, and rest there 
peacefully till they put on harness again. To these 
persons such Homes as that at Salisbury, mentioned 
in July Gazette, the Rochester Diocesan Institution 
for Trained Nurses, and many others, are of great 
value. For particulars of the last we refer our 
readers to the lady superintendent, Miss M. A. 
Luard, who resides at the centre — the Witham 
Home, though we believe the Nurses' Home at 
Butt Road, Colchester, and Critchett Terrace, 
Chelmsford, are practically under the same manage- 
ment. These Institutions supply nurses to persons 
of respectable position at a moderate chaigo ; a boon 
no less great than the gratuitous nursing of the 
sick poor which is the sole object of many institu- 
tions, and which has the disadvantage of making 
them entirely dependent upon the subscriptions of 
charitable persons, instead of their being* as is 
so much to be desired, partially or entirely self- 
supporting. The argument that the urgent demands 
of the rich would soon absorb all the nurses of such 
institutions, and leave the poor unnursed, will not 
hold good when the number of these institutions 
and of private nurses are more proportionate to the 
demand. This is daily becoming the case more and 
more. Institutions are being multiplied, and, what 
is equally important, ladies are adopting the pro- 
fession of private nursing, in the same way that 
their fathers and brothers have adopted that of 
medicine, and are gaining rather than losing caste 
by so doing. Most encouraging letters from the 
patients, their friends, and the doctors under whom 
she nursed, have just been placed in our hands by 
the widow of a clergyman who has now, for two 
years, been constantly engaged in monthly nursing ; 
and another lady has just completed her course of 
training in Queen Charlotte's Hospital, and having 
received her certificates, is open to engagement. 
One gentleman dwells strongly upon the comfort that 
Mrs. R.'s companionship was to his wife, remarking 
that ' the feelings and culture of an educated lady 
added much to the advantage of her services.' 
Another lady, who has lived abroad and had an 
enthusiasm for nursing her friends in her husband's 
far-off station, is, now that she is left a widow, 
qualifying herself for the duties of a private nurse 
by study and hospital training. Herself the daughter 
and sister of medical men, she desires to work under 
the direction of the profession, and would be glad to 
hear from any gentleman who requires such assist- 
ance in his circle of patients. Further particulars 
of these ladies' engagements, the fees they ask, 
«fcc. *kc, may be had on application to the office of 
this paper. 

As a sample of the rules prevailing in the Insti- 
tutions for supplying trained nurses, which act as a 
sort of medium between the nursing profession and 



the public, we subjoin those of the Institution re- 
ferred to above : — 

St. Alban's Diocesan Institution for 
Trained Nurses. 



Manager — Hon. Mrs. Claughton. 

Lady Superintendent — Miss M. A. Luard, Witham. 

Treasurer — Bev. B. T. Crawley, North Ockenden Rectory, 

Romford. 

Secretaries — Rev. E. 8. Corbie, Great Maplestead Vicarage, 

Halstead ; and F. P. Bawtree, Esq., Witham. 



Colchester Centre. 

Medical or Surgical Nurses, thoroughly trained, may he 
engaged at the Nurses' Home, Butt Road, Colchester, by 
application to the Sister-in-charge, on the following terms : 

£ ». d. 

For a week or part of a week . . . 18 6 

In ordinary cases of infection, per week 15 

For mental cases 12 6 

In cases where the same nurse is detained 

over three months . . . .12 6 

All travelling expenses to be paid by those who engage 
nurses, also laundry expenses. No nurse to be trans- 
ferred from one patient to another without the consent 
of the Sister-in-charge. Nurses may he changed, in cafes 
of long illness, at the discretion of the Lady Superin- 
tendent. All money for service of nurses to be paid to 
the Institution when the nurse returns. It is requested 
that twentv-four hours' notice be given to the Sister-in- 
charge of the return of any nurse, excepting in infectious 
cases, where three days' notice is expected. Persons of 
small means will he supplied with nurses on reduced 
terms, if a request to that effect he made on application 
for a nurse to the Institution. Nurses will he supplied 
to the poor gratuitouslv, under certain conditions. It is 
hoped that the liberality of the public may enable the 
Institution to extend this important part of its work. 
Monthly and Certificated Nurses are on the Staff. 



MY GEEATEST FRIEND. 

By Mrs. Frank Snoad, Author of ' Clare Payee's Diary.' 
' As Life Itself/ &o. 

CHAPTER V. 

A VISION OF ORANGE BLOSSOMS. 

Jemima having gained her point kept me to my 
word. The very next day she dictated a letter to Mr. 
Browning ; the next but one, an answer to his reply ; 
within a week she made me arrange a visit to town, 
promising, however, to accompany me herself, and see 
me safely through the ordeal. This was an express 
stipulation upon my part, for I would not for worlds 
have undertaken such an errand alone ; as it was, I 
dreaded it not a little. 

In the meantime I wrote to my sister, proposing the 
plan of education for her girls, and received in reply 
such a genuine outburst of thanks as I had not received 
from Cecilia for many a long day. The Colonel, too, 
wrote a few lines, which in their way expressed as 
much as Cecilia's longer letter, and I felt a glow of 
pleasure upon reading them, which went far towards 
reconciling me to the step I was taking, I did more. 
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I wrote to Maria, stating the circumstances of our 
younger sister and her family, and succeeded in ob- 
taining a promise that she would do * something,' which, 
although vague, would, I felt sure, result in a certain 
amount of practical good. Poor Blanche's tearful gra- 
titude was the hardest to bear ; her tears choked her 
thanks and rained faster than her kisses, and then 
that made me cry, and then we both cried together, 
till Jemima told us we were a couple of green geese, 
and Blanche laughed through her tears, and answered 
Miss Todd saucily. 

The two were rapidly becoming staunch allies ; more 
rapidly than I had even hoped or expected. Jemima 
took to my niece from the first, and her ready interest 
and sympathy were quite sufficient to win the girl's 
warm heart. Besides, Jemima possessed a certain 
power of fascination, which could compel almost any 
one's liking if she chose, and in tins case she exerted 
it to the utmost. It was not exactly that she petted 
Blanche ; on the contrary, she would be down upon 
any little weakness in a moment, but the good-natured 
* chaff ' with which she assailed her was as unlike the 
sharp home-thrusts dealt out to me as anything could 
be. 

It was marvellous to see how soon Blanche recovered 
much of her spirits and all her looks under Jemima's 
vigorous influence. Miss Todd had a knack of infusing 
some of her own sturdy vitality into all with whom she 
came in contact, throwing herself heart and soul into 
whatever she undertook, till her energy l)ecame con- 
tagious, and her shrewd counsel and practical sugges- 
tions cut the knot of the most complicated troubles. 
She arranged and smoothed out the tangled web of poor 
Blanche's difficulties in a way that at first sight had 
seemed hardly possible. Already, although scarcely a 
fortnight had elapsed, she was hard at work inquiring 
for a secretaryship or similar office which my brother- 
in-law could undertake, had recommended a good 
school where the terms were reasonable for my two 
proteyees, and was talking about the advisability of 
getting the younger boy into the Bluecoat School. 
Blanche's future she refused to discuss until she had 
taken at least a month's rest and pleasure, together 
with a tonic of Jimmy's own preparation, over which 
Blanche used to laugh so merrily that the very laughter 
' was a tonic in itself : nevertheless, she took her three 
doses a-day with most obedient regularity, and declared 
at the end of the second bottle that no medicine had 
ever done her so much good — a declaration which made 
Jemima her friend for life. 

We had agreed, that as it would be very fatiguing to 
go to town and return the same day, we had better sleep 
one night in London, and it therefore occurred to me — 
(it occurred to me, I repeat, for Jemima originated so 
many of my good ideas that I must take the entire 
credit of this one) — it occurred to widthat dear Blanche 
might like to accompany us, and, after our business 
with Mr. Browning was concluded, have a look at the 
shops, and perhaps a peep at the Academy, which had 
just opened. 

Blanche was delighted at the idea, but as she and I 



packed our tiny portmanteau for the morrow, we could 
not help speculating as to Miss Todd's probable attire, 
and devoutly hoping it would not be her usual costume 
of everyday life. 

4 Oh, Blanche,' said I, 'what shall we do if she wears 
that dreadful bonnet?' 

4 1 think the gloves are almost worse/ replied my 
niece, lugubriously. 4 Can't you give her a hint, Aunt 
Letitia, tliat well, that they're just a trifle shabby ?' 

4 My deai- ! ' I exclaimed, stopping short in my oc- 
cupation of folding a pair of slippers neatly in pa}>er ; 
4 my dear ! I no more dare do it than fly ! ' 

4 Then 111 take an extra dose of physic to give me 
strength to bear it,' said Blanche, resignedly. 4 There's 
one consolation, though, she looks a lady, whatever 
she wears.' 

What words can express our astonishment when, 
upon reaching the station next morning, Jemima met 
us, dressed well and becomingly in black cashmere, and 
with a bonnet which, if not the last piece of fashionable 
extravagance, was sufficiently like other people's to 
excite no remark from the most critical ! It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to add, that the dog-skin gloves were 
abandoned for a pair of well-fitting grey kid. Our 
look of utter amazement was not lost upon Jemima. 

4 Oh, you thought I was going a regular guy, did 
you ?' said she. 

4 "Well, Miss Todd, considering your usual style, it 
wasn't wonderful if we did think it,' retorted Blanche, 
whilst I stood speechless at my niece's audacity. 

4 Hold your tongue, you saucy puss!' laughed 
Jimmy, 4 or 111 go back aud change my things now.' 

So they laughed and chattered all the way to Ixmdon, 
but I felt fluttered and ill at ease. I was disappointed 
that Augustus Craven had not fulfilled his promise of 
calling again, and had begun to feel depressed and 
doubtful. Moreover, I could not reconcile mvself to 
the step I was about to take, and now that the first 
flush of pleasure at my sister's gratitude had worn off, 
almost began to wish I had never promised, till, by the 
time our cab pulled up at Mr. Browning's office, I felt 
very much as one does upon entering a dentist's. 

We were asked at once into the private office, where 
a good-looking, gentlemanly young fellow, of seven or 
eight-and-twenty, rose to receive us, and was duly 
introduced by Jemima as Mr. Browning's only son, 
Frank. 

4 My father has just this moment gone into the 
House,' he explained, apologetically. 4 1 expect he'll 
be back in about ten minutes, but I'll seud one of the 
fellows to call him if you like.' 

We were in no especial hurry, and said so, and 
Frank evidently being an old favourite of Miss Todd's, 
we chatted away very plcasautly upon all sorts of topics 
till the reappearance of Mr. Browning. Nervously 
and tremblingly I began to speak of my cirand, 
but Jemima cut me short, and in half-a-dozen words 
had said all that was necessary. It was astonishing 
how coolly she and Mr. Browning treated it. To them 
it appealed to be the most ordinary everyday piece of 
business possible ; to me, it was like sacrificing part of 
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my very life, I should have lingered, and loitered, and 
talked over every detail ; with them, there were no 
details to talk over. 

* You wish to buy such and such a thing ?' 

* Yes/ 

4 Very good : very good, indeed ! I dou't know 
anything better at a reasonable pricc. , 

And then Mr. Browning took his hat from the peg 
and looked at Jemima and myself, by way of inquiring 
if we were ready to accompany him to the Bank. We 
rose ; and Blanche, of course, rose too. 

* It makes such a number of us,' said Jemima, 
glancing from Blanche to me and back again; 'you Ve 
no objection to Miss Hay ward staying here till we come 
back, I suppose, Mr. Browning?' 

Mr. Browning, who was courtesy itself, had no pos- 
sible objection whatever, so we left my niece behind. 

4 What with my nervousness, fear of the City cross- 
ings, the stupidity of one of the Bank clerks, and the 
necessary time for transacting our business, we must 
have been fully half-an-hour gone, but we found 
Blanche and young Mr. Browning chatting very con- 
tentedly, and apparently surprised at our returning so 
soon. The rest of the business was soon concluded, 
and there remained the best part of the day at our 
disposal, 

* Luncheon first,' said Jemima, and luncheon we had; 
but the fatigue, worry, and excitement began to tell 
upon me, and one of my headaches threatened to set 
in ; so I cried off the Academy, and remained quietly at 
the hotel, whilst Blanche and Miss Todd devoted them- 
selves to art. 

* Aren't you tired to death?' I asked, when they 
came in, laughing and talking, about seven o'clock, de- 
claring they had no idea they were late for dinner, which 
had been ordered at 6.30.' 

4 Very tired and very hungry,' said Jemima. 

4 Yes, I think I'm tired ; but oh, I have enjoyed it 
so !' said Blanche. 4 How's the head, auntie dear ?' 

And then they both began talking together. They 
had met several people they knew at the Academy, 
amongst others young Mr. Browning, who remained 
with them all the afternoon. 

4 Did he expect to find you there?' I inquired. 

4 1 happened to say this morning that we were going,' 
replied Blanche, innocently, at which I raised my eye- 
brows and laughed. 

The next day we devoted to shopping, and although 
I, mindful of my increased expenditure, bought less 
than I might otherwise have done, I was well satisfied 
with my purchases. Jemima bought little or nothing 
for herself, but, with her usual generosity, seemed to 
glory in giving Blanche many a pretty addition to her 
somewhat shabby wardrobe, and absolutely smiled ap- 
proval at me when I could not resist a rather expensive 
pale blue bonnet, which suited the dear girl to perfection. 

Blanche knew not how to thank us. 4 1 don't believe 
any one ever was so kind as you two!' she said, half 
laughing, half crying ; 4 and it does seem so selfish of 
me to be so happy when they're only half out of their 
troubles at home.' 



4 Just you leave the people at home to their own de- 
vices,' said Jemima ; 4 your fretting won't help them. 
Well put them straight by-and-by, my dear/ 

It was more than tlirce weeks since Augustus 
Craven had called, and yet he had not fulfilled hi?* 
promise of calling again. I felt sick at heart as I 
turned into the pump-room with Blanche the morning 
after our return from town ; it reminded me so vivid! v 
of our last meeting there ! I had, of course, said 
nothing to my niece, but I could not help cherishing 
a hope that he might come in for the waters during 
the morning, therefore I professed more fatigue than I 
really felt, and proposed a long rest. 

Blanche willingly acquiesced — pcrliaps she really was 
tired after her two busy days in town ; and we chatted 
quietly and placidly for an horn* or more. 

At last, just as I was beginning to fear hope was 
hopeless, the very one walked in that I had waited so 
patiently to see ! Confused ? apologetic ? Not at all ! 
He shook hands with the same cordial empressement as 
before, sat down beside us, and entered into convci*sa- 
tion as if we had parted only yesterday. !No ; he had 
not as yet been able to have the pleasure of fulfilling 
his promise of calling, business letters of importance 
had kept him so occupied. It was most unfortunate : 
he feared he must run away from Bath very shortly. 

4 He could have made time to come if he had wished 
to come, just as he could stay at Bath if he wished to 
stay,' I thought to myself, as my heart sank, but I 
raerelv said aloud, — 

4 We shall see you before you go, I hope ?' 
* Oh, thanks ! thanks extremely ! — I shall be de- 
lighted, I'm sure — charmed, if I can only find time: but 
I've been worried to death lately, positively worried to 
death,' ho answered, and I felt how evasive was the 
reply. 4 Aro you making a long stay?' he added, 
turning to Blanche. 

I answered for her in the affirmative, for I saw she 
coloured and rather hesitated what reply to make ; and 
then, disappointed, depressed, and low-spirited, I gave 
my hand to Augustus Craven, and wished him good- 
morning. 

4 Jemima was right, he does not mean to come 
again,' I said to myself; and then I wondered whether 
it was her doing. 

However, events proved that for onco Jemima was 
wrong, for the very next afternoon, as Blanche and I 
were sitting quietly at our fancy work, a carriage 
pulled up at our gate, and in it sat Mr. Craven. 
Matters had turned out better than he had expected, he 
said ; he might not be obliged to leave Bath after all, 
or at any rate just at present — a piece of news that set 
my heart beating faster than ever. 

For more than an hour he stayed with us, talking, 
as only he could talk, of all the brightest and pleasant- 
est topics of the day, and amusing us beyond measure 
by his witty remarks and anecdotes. 
" 4 Isn't he delightful ?' I exclaimed to Blanche. 
4 Well, he's very gentlemanly and amusing/ she re- 
plied, somewhat doubtfully, but I was too self-satisfied 
and elated to cavil at anything. 
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Before the week was over Augustus Craven had called 
again. On Sunday he was at evening service, and 
walked home with us from church ; early in the week lie 
brought us an exquisite bouquet of maidenhair and 
lilies of the valley, the pure white just relieved by one 
pink rosebud. 

* Almost a bride's bouquet, isn't it, Miss Hay ward ?' 
he said; and Blanche blushed and tittered, as girls will, 
little guessing the deeper meaning I saw in the appa- 
rently careless question. Up to this time I had 
managed to keep Jemima almost entirely in the dark. 
An incautious word from Blanche had, it is true, 
raised a host of suspicious inquiries, which it required 
much diplomacy ujnm my part to answer ; but for a 
week or more Jemima had been oxcecdinglv busv over 
some affairs of her own, and we had, in consequence, 
seen but little of her. To my intense relief she had 
not been at church on the Sunday evening, and, won- 
derful to relate, no one had told her of our escort. 
Matters, however, could not remain in this tranquil 
state for long, and the crisis came in the shape of con- 
cert tickets. 

A concert was about to be given by a party of dis- 
tinguished local amateurs, the tickets for which, al- 
though nominally for sale (the profits to be devoted to 
the Infirmary), could only be obtained by interest in 
the right quarters. Mr. Craven's sister-in-law was 
one of the performers, and he volunteered a couple of 
tickets for our acceptance. They were lying on the 
table when Jemima came in. 

* Who sent you these?' she asked. 

* Mr. Craven/ replied Blanche, simply. 
Jemima bit her lip. 

* Letitia,' she said, turning to me, ' how many times 
has that mau been here since I saw you ?' 

The storm was coming ; I knew it — I felt it — and so 
answered defiantly, 4 Five or six : but if it's five or six 
hundred it's no business of yours, Jemima ! ' 

4 It is my business,' she said, and there was a deter- 
mined ring in her voice which warned me she was not 
to be trifled with in her present mood. 4 It is my busi- 
ness, or any one else's, to take care of those who cannot 
take care of themselves. Where did those flowers 
come from?' she added, sharply, suddenly catching 
sight of some azaleas on the mantelshelf. 

4 Mr. Craven brought them,' said Blanche, amazed 
at Jemima's vehemence. 

Miss Todd fairly stamped her foot ; I am obliged to 
record it of her, unladylike as it was. * Go out of the 
room, child/ she said, turning to Blanche ; 4 1 want a 
word or two with your aunt, my dear.' 

Blanche obeyed, although she looked as if she did 
not quite like the peremptory order, whilst I sat almost 
trembling, but prepared to do battle for my rights at 
any cost.' 

4 How can you let that man come here ?' were her 
first words. 4 You know his character ; surely you can 
see what he's after ! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Letitia Mellish, for encouraging it/ 

'Don't talk such nonsense, Jemima!' I said, pet- 
tishly, for pettishness was my only weapon of defence. 



4 1 don't believe half you say about Mr. Craven, and 
even if I did I should do just what I am doing. It's 
all nonsense ; other people have him : he's constantly 
dining at Sir Hcmy Chance's.' 

Jemima glanced at me with intense contempt. 

4 What of that, pray?' she asked, quietly. 

4 A great deal ; if he's as bad as you make out they 
wouldn't have him.' 

4 Upon my word, Letitia, it's refreslung to meet 
with such innocence !' she exclaimed, rather sneeringly. 
4 1 should think the world never yet produced such a 
goose as yourself. Why ! whatever Craven may be, 
he's well off, and a gentleman by birth. People like 
the Chances don't close their doors against coin and 
position/ 

4 But, Jimmy,' I pleaded, 4 I'm sure they wouldn't 
receive him if he's as bad as you say/ 

4 Bah, Letitia ! What is his private life to fashion- 
able people, with half-a-dozen daughters to marry? Don't 
vou know Societv has a different standard of morals for 
men and women, and that in cases where a woman would 
be cut dead, a man is often received with effusion if he is 
only well born or rich enough to gild his sins ? Besides, 
there is not only Craven himself in this case ; he has 
sons coming on/ 

' Still, I don't believe you/ I said, shaking my head 
doubtfully ; 4 people arc more particular than you think. 
Why, a gentleman was actually turned out of my 
brother-in-law's club for something or other — cheating at 
cards, I believe/ 

4 Ah, my dear ! in the eyes of the world, if a man 
cheats at cards, and thereby wins a sovereign, it's dis- 
grace unutterable ; but if he only cheats some poor mi- 
serable woman, and wins all that makes her life worth 
having, it's rather a feather in his cap. Anyway, you 
never ought to let Craven cross this threshold/ 

4 1 don't think it's nice of vou to talk like this!' I 
retorted, half crying ; 4 and it will make things very un- 
comfortable when — if y I mean, I jAomW marry him; and 
you may depend upon it I shall not stop for you. 9 

Jemima turned sharply, and looked straight at me 
with an expression of such unfeigned astonishment and 
contempt that I was puzzled to read her meaning. 

4 Good gracious !' she ejaculated softly to herself ; 
4 good gracious!' And then, opening the door, she 
called out, 4 Come, Blanche ; you may come back, 
child ! Your aunt's past talking to/ 

I was surprised Jemima should give in so easily, but 
I soon found she had adopted a fresh tack. No cat 
ever watched a mouse as she watched us at this time. 
In and out at all hours, in season and out of season, 
utterly unmoved by a cool reception and impervious to 
even a rather pointed snub, there was no shaking Miss 
Todd's constant vigilance. She would 4 . sit out ' Au- 
gustus, however long he stayed. She would contrive 
to be present upon almost all occasions when he came, 
and he came now oftener than ever. She made as an 
excuse for her too constant visits extreme anxiety to 
get Blanche something to do, but I had no intention 
of parting with the dear girl for the present, and 
refused to admit any of Jemima's plans. Blanche was 
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losing her spirits a little, and not looking so well 
again, although reports from home were more cheerful, 
and there were prospects of the Colonel obtaining an 
appointment, which would bring in a small but accept- 
able addition to their scanty income. 

I was standing with her at the drawing-room window 
one afternoon, watching the retreating figures of Miss 
Todd and Augustus (for Jemima had not only sat him 
out with increased pertinacity, but insisted upon leaving 
at the same time), and I spoke my thoughts aloud in 
spite of myself, although I was usually very careful be- 
fore my niece. 

• How that woman does run after Mr. Craven ! It's 
quite shocking !' 

I had long ago seen through Jemima's malicious re- 
marks. Blanche made no reply, and when I looked to 
her for one, coloured crimson. 

4 It is positively unfeminine! , I repeated, with 
emphasis. 

4 Yes, yes, auntie ! Don't you think wo had better 
go to Miss Willoughby's ? It's rather late.' So, as 
she changed the conversation, I said no more. 

(To be continued.) 



Women Doctors. — Another Dispensary for poor women 
was opened in Edinburgh by Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake on 
Sept. 3 ; and during the following month it was opened 
twice a-week, and attended by fifty-seven patients in the 
course of that period. The affairs of the Dispensary are 
managed by a Committee of Edinburgh ladies. 

Ants. — The ingenuity of labourers for the Paris market 
has well been called infinite, and the various orders of 
creation, animal, vegetable, and mineral, have been operated 
upon by industrious inventors until it seemed hardly pos- 
sible to utilise any one of them by any fresh process. 
Nevertheless, a new use for some thing or creature hitherto 
deemed useless is constantly being reported from the 
metropolis of the versatile nation. One of the last species 
of industry discovered is reported by the Soir newspaper. 
This is the breeding of that insect which is usually con- 
sidered interesting only as the subject of moralist fables — 
the industrious, but not altogether unfriendly ant. A young 
lady, more practically philosophic than JEsop or La Fon- 
taine, has actually started an establishment for the preserv- 
ation and the propagation of the ant species in France. 
The fair mistress of the institution is described as of rather 
* terrible ' aspect. Although clad in a suit of buff, like the 
archeresses of olden time, she is not quite safely guarded 
against the attacks of her ungracious prot£g£s t who have 
managed to bite her face and hands until they are tanned 
to the texture of parchment. The consequence of these 
continued attacks has, so the Soir affirms, been to render 
her skin insensible to the most furious assailant. She lives 
day and night in the midst of her numerous wards, and 
employs large numbers of emissaries to collect fresh sacks 
of them from the great forests in or near France. It is not, 
of course, a mere disinterested affection which has suggested 
to her these strange proceedings. She keeps only the ants 
which are ' good layers,' and sells their eggs at a high profit 
to the breeders of pheasants, whose taste for that article of 
food amounts almost to a madness. Until lately human 
ingenuity has been more usually exercised in inventing 
methods for the destruction of ants. But as we grow wiser 
we grow more humane. The police ol Paris have removed the 
ant-house of the inventress to a respectable distance from 
the town. But she has already established her reputation 
and a custom which bids fair to make her fortune. 



WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 

Thk first Committee Meeting after the recess was held 
as usual on October 22nd. Twenty-seven new Associates 
were elected. Satisfactory reports were read of the 
branches at St. Leonards, East Molesey, and Scar- 
borough, and of the three work departments under Lady 
Eden, Mrs. Locker, and Miss Burney. Particulars of 
twenty-six cases were given for whom employment and 
relief had been obtained. 

►*. 



WORK MAXIMS. 

'We should sometimes pause and consider the 
motives which influence us in our work. Is it for 
the honour of God that we work ? Is our work 
the result of mere health and vitality, or does it 
spring from the divine life within us ? The ten- 
dency of great workers is often to forsake the work 
within for the work without. Christian activity is 
Christian principle expressed. Importance is not 
so much to be placed in separate acts of usefulness 
as in a useful life. It was easier for Peter to 
labour all day, and when night came to put off his 
boat and toil till morn, than it was to watch one 
hour in Gathsemane. It is easier to talk about the 
power of temptation for an hour, than to resist the 
adversary by prayer for ten minutes. To contend 
with natural depravity, to soften the bitterness of 
spirit, and to tame the unruly passion, is work 
which will qualify for all other work.' Hodder. 

* God is living, working still ; 
All things work and move ; 
Work, wouldst thou their beauty feel, 
And thy Maker's love.' 



* See that little bee that goes laden with honey 
to his hive: does he not reproach you ? See that 
little ant carrying its burden to its hiding-place : 
does not even it reproach you ? Go to work, and 
do something, and be in harmony with creation 
about you.' Anon. 

'Work — true work— done honestly and man- 
fully for Christ, never can be a failure. Your own 
work which God has given you to do, whatever 
that is, let it be done truly. Leave eternity to 
show that it has not been in vain in the Lord. 
Let it but be work, it will tell. True Christian 
life is like the march of a conquering army into 
a fortress which has been breached ; men fall by 
hundreds in the ditch. Was their fall a failure ? 
Nay, for their bodies bridge over the hollow, and 
over them the rest pass on to victory.' 

F. W. fiOBERTSON. 

' Be strong, by choosing wisely what to do ; be 
strong, by doing well what you have chosen.' 

S. Osgood. 
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HOW TO COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS.* 
As photograph painting is now much in vogue, both 
as an amusement and as a means of lucrative employ- 
ment, a few practical directions to enable amateurs to 
colour photographs for themselves ma; be acceptable to 
the readers of the Qaaette. 

To begin with : A studio facing north or east, so as to 
avoid the strong glare of sunshine on the windows, is of 
great importance ; and an easel — or table-easel, which is 
better still — for small paintings will he requisite. A 
palette ; two or three sable brushes, sires ranging from 
No. 1 to No. 3; and a box of photographic colours, 
containing Vandyke brown, umber, brown (raw and 
burnt), sienna (raw and burnt), ivory black, Chinese or 
enamel white, purple madder, rose madder, Venetian red, 
crimson lake, Indian red, carmine, Indian yellow, gam- 
boge, Roman ochre, cobalt, Prussian blue, indigo, are 
sufficient for ordinary purposes. It will be necessary to 
prepare some gum-water for touching up portions of the 
photos after they have been coloured. For this purpose 
sort and crush some clean gum arable, and put it to 
melt in distilled water, or waterthat ha* been boiled and 
allowed to stand until cool. If the water be used hot 
air-bubbles will form in the gum. When dissolved add 
a few drops of glycerine, to prevent the surface of the 
photograph cracking as the gum becomes dry. To pre- 
pare the photo for colouring pass a little ox-gall and 
water over it, and remove its gloss ; or, better still, adopt 
a professional method — {' tell it not in Oath ! ') — lick the 
photo, and then spread over the face a thin wash of 
blended Indian yellow and pink madder. When dry, touch 
the cheeks and lips with a mixture of rose madder and 
vermilion ; apply this also to the nostrils, chin, and fore- 
head, over the eyes and upper eyelids, the inside of the 
ears, and fingers, as well as in the dimples over the 
knuckles. With carmine and Indian red deepen all cast 
shadows; tinge the dark line between the lips, the 
holei of the nostrils, under-edge of the upper lid, and the 
dark shadows between the fingers. Put in the high 
lights of the upper lip pink ; colour the under with ver- 
milion and rose madder blended. 

Stippling is to make a number of light, irregular 
dot* with the point of tho brush ; when the photo is dry 
proceed to t&kejleth tint in the brush, and stipple where 
requisite. The colourist must use his own judgment and 
ingenuity in applying rose madder, vermilion, and Indian 
red, as may be deemed most serviceable. Hatching is to 
make a succession of light, steady, short strokes, in a 
slanting direction, and to recross these when dry. Take 
raw sienna and cobalt, and hatch over the eyes and flesh 
where it blends with the hair, over the ears and outlines 
of the jaws, wash over the white of the eves, and beneath 
the upper eyelids. Paint lightly with carmine and 
cobalt over the temples, between the comers of the eyes, 
and the nose; and, in fact, wherever the skin, being 
semi-transparent, would naturally show bluish veins. 
Carefully work this over the backs of the hands, the 
lower portions of the face, under the lower lip, and at 
the corners of the mouth ; blend it with the pearly hues 
of the chin. At the edges of the hair put touches or 
shading! of indigo, with a stnipcvn of enamel white in it. 



___n are referred to former articles by the writer of this 
paper in tbe Gazette for December 1877, and Februsry 1878 ; 
and to a little manual entitled PU:in Word* on the Art nf IUu- 
minoting, published by Hn, C. B. Cooper, Lyonsdown, New 
Bamet, from whom it may be had by pott, price 2*. 



Deepen shadows with Indian red and brown madder, 
adding a little gum-water. When mixing these colours, 
edges of shadows may be softened with a little green, or 
raw sienna and cobalt. As tho work progresses it is a 

§ood plan to. burnish the photo occasionally. This is 
one by even, continued pressure. The photograph may 
be placed, face downward, on plate-glass, and a heavy 
weight passed over it. Put in the eyebrows with sepia 
and indigo, and hatch with sepia. To paint tbe eyes, put 
in a distinct dot of indigo for the pupil, outlining the 
iris with the same colour. For light to tbe eyes use 
enamel white and cobalt ; for the next shade use cobalt ; 
for darker, mix cobalt and indigo. Cobalt must be 
worked over the light, or white, of the eye. For 

Key eyes, neutral tint, or black, white, and indigo 
snded ; for brown, umber ; and for dark eyes, vandyke 
brown or black. A good intense black mav be made by 
mixing in proper proportions crimson lake, Prussian blue, 
and pink brown, adding ivory black to give intensity of 

A few hints now as to the colouring of draperies, &e. 

For painting scarlet uniforms, first spread cadmium 
yellow; when diy, scarlet vermilion ; over that use gam- 
Doge and carmine for hatching and stippling. For 
shadows, crimson lake ; and for the high lights spread a 
thin wash of Chinese white, and over that, when dry, 
scarlet vermilion. For blue, put in shadows by stippling 
with Vandyke brown and crimson lake, and use ultra- 
marine for the high lights. For black, mix lake, sepia, 



white draperies, blend Chinese enamel, a little cobalt, 
and raw sienna, and wash over the whole. To deepen 
the shadows use ivory black, and stipple the darkest 
parts with burnt sienna. Warm, reflected lights, with 
Roman ochre and Chinese white. Finish with artistic 
touches of ivory black and burnt umber, stippled over 
with a little burnt sienna and lake, to add richness and 

Generally speaking, it is desirable to render shadows 
in colours where lights are cold, as in white, blue, fee., 
warm. If too dark, lighten by a thin dash of enamel 
white before spreading the desired colour. In crimson, 
wash with Indian yellow and carmine, and put in 
shadows with crimson lake and vandyke brown. Gold 
chains, brooches, &c, should be coloured with Roman 
ochre, and have the darkest portions put in with burnt 
umber and the lightest with pale chrome and white. 

For backgrounds, it is n safe rule to employ warm 
grey tints, or transparent browns. To avoid heaviness, 
employ a little Chinese white in almost every tint used 
in backgrounds. It has now become the fashion to 
paint photographs in oils. Large sums can be realised in 
this branch of the profession. Clever colourists are, we 
believe, pretty certain to obtain constant and lucrative 
employment; but this involves some real artistic talent. 
E. G. 



' SITUATIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY ; ' 
'POSITIONS OF TRUST.' 
Whrn people who are seeking employment have no 
special qualifications to plead, they often seem to take 
refuge in expressions of a general readiness to accept 
responsibility. Judging, indeed, by the letters received 
in answer to advertisements, for instance, one would 
imagine that a vehement thirst for responsible duties, an 
eager desire after positions of trust, was a characteristic 
of the female sex. 'Equal to any position of trust ' — ' to 
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any degree of responsibility/ are phrases which abound ; 
and letters which dive no single detail of age, education, 
parentage, antecedents, or the faintest suggestion of a 
lady's personal tastes, disposition, or qualifications, yet 
sum up the application, apparently to the satisfaction of 
the writer, calmly unconscious of the paucity of the 
information, in one sentence, or in words to this effect : 
' Sir, or Madam ' (as the case may be) — ' Please send me 
full particulars of the situation A. B. C. or X. Y. Z., as 
I think it will suit me, and I feel myself fully equal to 
any responsibilities or duties which may be required of 
me.' The advertiser is not always directly congratulated 
by the writer upon his or her good fortune in having 
such a candidate for the post ; but this is by no means 
rare, when a third person writes in favour of another. 
In this case the phrase often runs thus : ' I have great 
pleasure in stating that I consider Mrs. A. or Miss B. 
fully equal to any duties which may be required of her, 
and think that Institution fortunate wliich secures her 
services/ Perhaps so ; but is this always quite a wise 
way of putting it ? Would not a little more explicitness 
on the part of the candidate, and of modesty on the part 
of the referee, be more reassuring to their correspondent, 
and be more likely to lead to appointments satisfactory 
to both parties ? How can people in the position of 
applicants expect an answer to a letter which mentions no 
single fact about themselves, except their readiness to 
undertake any duties or accept any responsibilities to 
which a salary is attached ? a readiness which, by the 
way, is generally found to exist in exactly inverse ratio 
to the degree of fitness really possessed by the applicant. 
For this want of discrimination and willingness to do or 
promise anything is almost a sign that no sense of what 
responsibility really means, nor perception of what duty 
involves, exists in the writer. The really competent 
person, knowing what these mean, questions, hesitates, 
and gives a full report of herself, that her correspondent 
as well as herself may be able to form some judgment 
upon the suitability of the arrangement, while, judging 
from the competition which there is for such situations, 
she knows that it is simply the waste of pen, ink, paper, 
time, and postage-stamp, to apply without giving any 
information. 

These facts have been lately impressed upon us very 
strongly, and we trust that in their own interest our 
readers will excuse the severity of our remarks. The 
notice which precedes the Editorial list in this Gazette, 
and which it would seem had better bo kept standing 
permanently, is rendered necessary by the thoughtlessness 
of ladies in these particulars. For the post marked 
'Essayez/ in the October Gazette, for instance, only 
about five per cent of the letters received gave any idea 
of the circumstances of the writers, or any clue whatever 
to their qualifications. A request for full particulars, or 
a mere application for the post, was all that most of these 
contained. Did it not occur to any of these applicants 
that there might — nay, that there certainly would be — 
some fifty or a hundred candidates besides herself ? and 
did she think it likely that, with such a choice, the adver- 
tiser would be willing to despatch ' full particulars ' in 
so many directions at once ; and not rather that these 
would be sent only to those persons whose letters gave 
some internal evidence of their fitness for the post ? We 
trust that the caution supplied by our ' N.B.' may, for the 
future, spare those ladies who do not choose to give 
particulars of themselves the expense of wasted time 
and postage upon fruitless applications, while advertisers 
will also be spared the vexation of receiving shoals of 
perfectly useless applications. 



WINTER DRESS. 

Our Gazette can hardly be accused of an undue de- 
votion to Fashion on account of the paper which is dedi- 
cated once a-year to that capricious deity at the instance 
of some of our country readers. How to rearrange 
clothes for a change in season is a matter of serious, and 
not of frivolous, import, and affects health and comfort 
so much that it may well occupy a place in a journal 
which treats of the economical use as well as the earning 
of money. And considerations of economy come with 
more appropriateness at the beginning of winter than at 
any other time of the year. It is tnen that the most 
expensive articles of dress are needed, such as warm 
clothing, strong jackets, durable dresses ; and a mistake . 
in fabnc or style of manufacture is more fatal at this 
season than in the lighter garments of summer wear. 

Most persons willbe thankful that short dresses are no 
longer ' coming in/ as the milliners phrase it, but really 
come, so that last year's dross may absolutely be shortened 
till it ceases to touch the ground anywhere indoors; and, 
better still, until one button and loop behind and one on 
each side will lift it completely out of reach of the mud 
of the dirtiest crossing. Nay, a really sensible woman 
will not scruple to have her new best dress made in this 
most cleanly and comfortable way, remembering only 
that greater fullness is thereby necessitated, and none of 
that odious tying back, which has made so many of us 
ashamed of our sex, is possible. If a dress be short it 
can no longer be scanty ; though, as length ; and not 
breadth stall characterise the mode, that does not mean 
more apparent amplitude. On the contrary, gigantic 
' kilting ' is the style of many dresses, and some of the 
most becoming of these short walking skirts are made of 
material folded just like a Highlander's kilt, but starting 
from the hips instead of from the waist, and reaching 
below the ankle. It is also exactly like the kilting lately 
so much in use for trimming, but with plaits two or 
three inches wide, and, of course, hanging loose. As too 
thick a material makes this clumsy, a comparatively 
light one may be used, the foldings making up in warmth 
for the lighter material. 

Scotch tartans in charming variety may now be seen 
in most of the principal shops, and are specially suited to 
this style of costume. For evening wear dresses are still 
worn trained, and the most stylish costumes are made 
in a judicious mixture of rich brocade with plain silk 
of the same colour. 

Bodies are still made long and slender, and may con- 
tinue below the waist as close-fitting jackets, and, if the 
wearer be slight in figure, may button down close in 
front and reach nearly to the line where the kilting begins. 
One fold or more of material placed horizontally over the 
top of the kilting — i.e. round the hips — and fastened off 
in a loose bow at the back, finishes tne costume. Sleeves 
are still worn tight, with cuffs turned backward, or 
trimming laid on close up the sleeve. Round bodies, 
a Venfant, wliich wero also hinted at in our paper last 
year, are quite in' fashion now, and no one can make a 
mistake in wearing a dress cut with a neat yoke, fitting 
well to the shoidders, and gathers or folds below. These 
may be fastened round the waist with a band and a 
buckle, worn in front or on one side, if that relic of an- 
tiquity be still in the wearer's possession. 

Jackets are not worn so long or so large as they were, 
and bonnets are really neat, comfortable head-coverings, 
fitting closely to the head and covering it, with eventne 
lost luxury of strings returned to us, but not yet worn 
actually over the ears. Still, this winter thare will be 
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leas of earache; for although it is true that the ears are 
exposed in hats, the greater warmth of the material of 
which hats are generally made, and the way in which 
they come down and shelter the temples, make up for 
the exposure below. One of the fashionable shapes of 
hate will not be difficult to manufacture if the wearer in 
tome country neighbourhood does not mind looking 
rather grotesque until the fashion becomes more general. 
The 'Beef-eater' hat is familiar to those who know the 
gorgeous beings from whom it has been borrowed and 
named, or who have seen pictures of them ; it can be made 
at home with a piece of silk, satin, or velvet, by covering 
one of the square net crowns that can be bought now in 
any shop. Let the silk bulge slightly at the top, drawing 
it in tightly below. To make the brim, take a cross-cut 
piece of silk a quarter of a yard, or more, in width, fold 
it in half, ana commencing half an inch from the edge 
make a series of runnings, at equal distances, ju-st large 
enough to insert silk bonnet-wire on which to draw it 
up. when drawn to the size required, stitch it to the 
crown and trim with a loose fold of the material and a 
feather and soft rosette. 

Rainy days and mud, whether in town or country, are 
such a trial to the appearance and dignity, and one may 
safely add, the health of women who have to be out in j 
all weathers, that the following homely hint may not be 
unwelcome to such of our readers as have to be inde- 
pendent of considerations of weather. Draggled petti- 
coats look forlorn, as well as being very uncomfortable, i 
and wo think there are few women who are not con- I 
acious of a sense of inferiority to the other sex when 
they see a man stride across the road with no more ' 
damage than can be repaired by the nearest shoeblack, 
while they feel as if nothing can make them present- I 
able in the house where they are due. Carefully ad- 

1' usted petticoats and a neat waterproof will do much ; 
mt at the risk of the suggestion appearing to some 
almost too trivial for print, we must bear testimony to 
the extreme comfort of a pair of coarse man's worsted 
stockings, of the kind worn by gentlemen on the moors; 
but footlea, drawn over the toot from the ankles nearly 
or quite up to the knee. The feet should be cut off, and 
each raw edge neatly hound. The thrifty soul pill find 
that the discarded feet, with the addition of a light cork 
sole, make warm slippers for bedroom wear, while the 
woollen gaiters, for such they really nre, keep the 
stockings clean, and prevent the wet skirts from clinging 
to the legs. 

To those who suffer much from cold, and who find 
ordinary flannel or merino disagreeable to wear next the 
skin, we recommend the combination garment knitted iu 
strong silk, which may be obtained at the Australian 
Silk Depot, !t Charles Street, Orosvenor Square ; where 
may also be obtained sleeveless vests in coloured silk 
for wearing under outdoor jackets, and a great variety of 
charming scarves and shawls in the fame silk. 



formation should be discouraged and thrown back into 
scenes of temptation ; and yet such must bo the case if the 
work done by them does not find a sale. A list of the 
articles and the average price is given below, and it may bs .. 
well to state that washing is also done at the Home, and 
that more can be taken in by the laundry. The carts call 
in the different town districts twice a-week, and ladies 
settling in town for the winter will be doing a kindly action 
towards others, and we believe a wise one as regards them- 
selves, if they will send a post-card to ask the Lady Superior 
to send for their washing, and give this most useful and 
benevolent Institution a helping hand. A Price List can be 
bod on application. 

The Lady Superior would also be glad to hear from 
persons willing to devote some time to keeping up a corre- 
spondence and otherwise assisting those of her charges who, 
having been reformed by residence in the Home, are now in 
situations. Her own duties are becoming too onerous to 
permit of her helping them by counsel and encouragement 
after leaving the Institution as much as they need ; and 
this means of usefulness will surely commend itself to some 
of those earnest souls who, debarred from active work, are 
sometimes inclined to murmur that ' they only stand and 

The stock of needlework consists of good and common 
body-linen, patchwork quilts for summer and winter nse, 
flannel and patchwork petticoats, print dresses, fancy 
aprons, pinafores, children's frocks, children's petticoats, 
knitted socks and stockings, morning wrappers, coarse, 
print, and white servants' aprons ; unbleached chemises, 
from la. Grf. to 7j. Gd. ; unbleached nightgowns, from 2>, lid. 
to 12*. (woman's size). The sale of the needlework which 
is ready in stock would be a great help, as the Home is in 
great need of funds. 

Parcels of clothing, from one pound upwards, forwarded 
on receipt of cheque or Post-office order, which should be 
made payable to Charles Zierenberg, at the General Poet 
Office, City. Cheques to be crossed ' Barclay, Bevan 



Cwrtspfmbentf. 

NOTICE TO COllUESPOKDESTS. 

Tub Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Co 
cations, but will endeavour to do so if stamps be enclosed for 
the purpose. 

Tim Editor does not hold herself responsible for the 
opinions of correspondents, but as this journal is intended 
to afford opportunity for the consideration of all topics 
affecting Women's Wants or Work, contributions (which 
may include narratives) in any way calculated to further the 
end in view may be forwarded. No notice can be token of 



BEADY-MADE CLOTHING AND LAUNDBY WOBK. 
We are informed by the Lady Superior of the Home for 
Female Inebriates, St. James's House, 6 Ebenezer Cottages, 
Bennington Park, S.E., that she has a large stock of ready- 
made garments for Bale, suitable for gifts to the poor, 
intending emigrants, 4c, which have been made by the 
inmates of the Home. So few of the women seeking ad- 
mission to this Home being able to pay their expenses, the 
■train upon the funds of the Institution is very great, and the 
purchase of these goods will do a little towards supporting 
■*' ' ' a desiring re- 



ft work of Teal mercy. It is aad that w 



WOMAN'S WOBK IN THE CHUBCH. 

Madim,— After the eloquent appeal of the Bishop of Ohio, 
and the excellent paper by Miss Whately at the Church 
Congress, 1 shall be surprised if the clergy do not hear of 
some volunteers to help them in their various parishes. 
Ladies who will be willing to live in their parishes, and co- 
operate with the faithful residents, who give up some of 
their time to such good works as district visiting, Sunday- 
school teaching, &c. We should gladly welcome two such 
ladies here, of independent means ; and I can promise them 
a hearty reception and much encouraging Church work. 

Bierly Vicarage, Bradford. C. W. Htse. 

Madam, — Thinking that Book-keeping might take the 
place of tuition as a means of livelihood, I should be very 
grateful to any who may have tried it for information as to 
the rata of payment, the practicability of gaining a sum- 
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ciency of the work to insure a living, or anything else that 
might help towards a decision on the subject. 

Yours truly, E. C. J. 

Macau, — I think that the readers of the Gazette may like 
to be informed of two houses in which lady students or 
workers could be received. The first is at 11 Nottingham 
Place, Morylebone Road, a situation convenient both for 
the Blade School and for the Royal Academy of Music. 
The terms are high, but a reduction would be made for two 
ladies occupying the same room, and a still further reduction 
if those interested in providing Homes for workers would 
guarantee part or the whole of the rent. The second is in a 
retired part of Fulham, situated in a delightful garden. 
The rooms are plainly but sufficiently furnished, and it 
could be made available for receiving ten ladies At II. It. 
a-week, paid in advance. This would be adapted for students 
at South Kensington. It is within two miles of the Museum, 
omnibuses passing which are easily accessible. Both houses 
would be under the superintendence of a lady who would 
endeavour to make them real Homes, and interest herself 
in their inmates. Full particulars can be obtained from 
Miss Thomas. 11 Nottingham Place, W. 

Your obedient servant, F. E. T. 

The desire among young teachers to obtain some instruc- 
tion in the art and science of Teaching, in addition to their 
ordinary education, is so much on the increase, mid so 
much to be encouraged, that we give publicity to the fol- 
lowing letter, which has been addressed to us by the head 
mistress of a lately-opened endowed school : a lady who has 
had special facilities for becoming an expert, both in the 
theory and practice of education : — 

Madam, — I have at present four young ladies as Student- 
teachers between the ages of sixteen and twenty-three, and 
wish to bear of two more. The age of eighteen would suit me 
best. The first term, at least, on approval; after that, if 
really valuable, the governors will assign some regular allow- 
ance, filed on a graduated scale. I expect three hours' daily 
teaching from each, the rest of the time to be given to pre- 
paration for the Women's University Examination. Papers 
will be sent and answers marked. Girls that have not been 
well grounded in English, French, and, if possible, Latin, will 
be of no use. But to such as have been, there would be a good 
opening here in a fine building with the best modern appli- 
ances. The pupils already number 125, although the school 
has been open little more than a fortnight 

Yours faithfully, J. M. B. 

Madam, — Much has been said lately of the need of 
Hospitals for persons who can afford to pay for care in 
sickness, but who cannot command it at their own homes. 
I think your readers may be glad to hear of an opportunity 
for ladies who are iu this position. A highly .trained nurse, 
whom 1 have known for many years, and for whom, both as 
• woman and a nurse, I have much regard, has lately been 
left a widow in possession of an airy and commodious house 
by the sea-side, in which she is willing to receive ladies who 
need careful nursing. The arrangements of the house are 
perfect for invalids, and I cannot imagine them in better 
hands than they would be in the hands of my good friend 
Mrs. Askew, to whom application should be made at 
24 Roe Lane, Southport. She could not receive more than 
two ladies at the same time, and her terms would probably 
be about St. a-week. Yours truly, 

Mart Merryweatiteb. 
Lady Superintendent, Westmimtcr Hospital, 

An English Lady, whose husband holds a high civil 
appointment in India, has forwarded to us a copy of the 
Report issued last April by the Indian Female Normal School 
and Instruction Society, with the following remarks : — 

' It really seems as if the way is being prepared silently 
and quietly among the women here for a great conversion to 
Christianity. The men have already been educated in a 
great measure, but I believe they will not become Christiana 



till the women are ready, and with this belief I lose no oppor- 
tunity in trying to interest every one in Zenana Missions, 
i.e. the visiting of the women in their own homes by English- 
women. The work is enormous, and we are but nibbling at 
it here and there. I have seen a good deal this time of 
the life of native women, more than I was able to do in past 
years, and I now realise bow thankful they are for a visitor 
to come and see them, and break in upon the monotony of 
their lives. I, of course, can only go as a visitor, and not as 
a teacher with the Bible, but all I see makes me anxious to 
do what I can to help those who do teach among them by 
every means in my power. It is not easy work, for the 
discomforts attending it are numerous, and it requires health . 
strength, tact, and patience ; but it is very interesting. I 
cannot, however, imagine any one working effectually except 
from the religious motive — deep love to Christ. Mere interest 
in one's fellow-creatures, and a kindly compassion for their 
sad state, could not conquer the daily disagreeables. The 
Normal School Branch of the Society is doing a good work, 
for it trains East Indians, a numerous and rather overlooked 
class, and yet one which, if properly trained, is for obvious 
reasons likely to do more work than foreigners like ourselves.' 
Yours truly, Zenana. 

Ladies who feel any wish to learn more of this work may 
do so by applying to any of the following Societies for their 
Reports : — The Ladies' Association in connexion with the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 19 Delahay 
Street, S.W. ; the Indian Normal School and Instruction 
Society, 130 Loadeuhall Street, E.C. ; the Society for Pro. 
moting Female Education in the East, 267 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W. 

Madam, — It was with peculiar pleasure that I heard, 
during the first months of my teaching in Manchester, of 
the Ladies' Dressmaking and Embroidery Association in 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, London, because this In. 
stitutiou seemed to me the nearest approach to our schools 
of female work in Germany- 
After the termination of my studies at the school in Rent- 
lingen. and leaving the school and its interesting work as 
certificated teacher, I resolved to return to England, where 
I had been for some years previous to my stay at Reutliugen , 
and, if possible, establish a similar Institution there. Mean- 
while I have been giving instruction in the art of cutting 
out underclothing and dresses on scientific principles, also 
lessons in systematic teaching of plain sewing. At the bo- 
ginning of the year the Committee of the Ladies' Association 
for Useful Work at Birmingham invited me to that town, 
and after a demonstration lecture, given to a large audience, 
fifty ladies joined classes in cutting out. At present I teach 
in Manchester, where I have to give lessons to the ele- 
mentary teachers of the School Board. 

A few months ago, when in London, I heard and saw 
more of the Dressmaking Association and the really useful 
work which it does. It seems to me, however, that in con- 
nexion with it there ought to be classes in cutting out on 
scientific principles, and I hope to have the pleasure of giving 
a course of lessons there in the beginning of next year. In 
two courses, of ten lessons in each course, the cutting out of 
underclothing and dresses is taught. The former comprises 
babies' shirts, chemises, combination garments, drawers, 

1 nightdresses, pinafores, and shirts ; and all the patterns are 

j made for several sizes. 

| In the course for dresses, the exact taking of measure- 

, ments is taught ; then the patterns for bodices, princess robes, 
jackets, children's dresses, cloaks, and sleeves, are drawn, 
and the students are enabled to draw well-fitting patterns 

j for any person. 

At the present day, when the expenditure in dress becomes 
a matter of serious concern, it is highly desirable that girls 

I should understand dressmaking. For those who wish to 

I make dressmaking a profession, the work will gain in in- 
terest when a thorough knowledge of it is acquired. So very 
often one hears the complaint from ladies, ' I cannot get a 
well-fitting dress;' or, 'My material has been spoiled.' 
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All this will cease when dressmakers work on the principles 
of the system taught in German schools. 
Mr. Rusk in, in his Ethics of the Dust, when Dora asks, 

• Are we all to learn dressmaking?' says, * Yes ; and always 
to dress yourselves beautifully. Not finely, unless on occa- 
sion ; but then very finely and beautifully, too. Also, you 
are to dress as many other people as you can, and to teach 
them how to dress, if they don't know, and to consider every 
ill-dressed woman or child whom you see anywhere as a 
personal disgrace, and to get at them somehow until every- 
body is as beautifully dressed as birds.' 

Now to do this we want systematic teaching, and with it 
will come a real pleasure and interest in the work, which to 
a great many will be in the end the means of gaining a com- 
fortable living. Julie Bradn. 

[The Manager of the Ladies' Dressmaking Association, 42 
Somerset Street, W., will be glad to hear from ladies 
desirous of joining these classes, which will be continued 
for five weeks from about the 3rd March, 1879, if a sufficient 
number of pupils can be guaranteed.— Ed.] 

In answer to the inquiry made in our last number by 

* A Member of the Girls' Friendly Society,' respecting the 
best means of befriending young servants or shop-girls, some 
interesting communications have been received. We give 
the substance of one letter, as it may be of use to others. 
The writer says : — 

• I was once Hon. Sec. to a large club for women in a 
manufacturing town, where we had 200 names on the books, 
and the average attendance in winter was from 30 to 40 
girls. No members were admitted under 15 years of age, 
and a rule which I must strongly advise you to adopt; 
each had to pay 6rf. a-month or 2*. 6U per half year. For 
this sum they could use the rooms every night and join in 
any of the classes, except those for music, drawing, and 
singing— the former were 10*. and the latter two Is. a-quarter. 
Different classes managed by different ladies were held every 
evening, but there was a reading class for beginners every 
night. So many grown-up women cannot read in those 
manufacturing districts. We hired the rooms by the year, 
and when we had furnished them and they were ready for 
use, we printed handbills and distributed them at the vari- 
ous warehouses. We began with 30 girls. The instruction 
was purely secular, and all denominations joined both as 
teachers and members. This is another point of im- 
portance, and one which, in these days of indiscriminate 
preaching, made our Club much disapproved of in some 
religious circles. But I believe that, if things are done in a 
right spirit, they will succeed, and we found that the indirect 
influences of the Club were often instrumental in making 
the thoughtless think, and the unsteady and frivolous mend 
their ways. Sewing classes were held twice a-week, and a 
Clothing Club which was much approved. We gave nothing 
but the needles and pins. Every reel of cotton was paid 
for, and the girls foimd their own buttons, tapes, <Src. There 
was a library free to members on paying 6rf. entrance-fee, 
which went towards binding, catalogues, Ac. 

'The Club was managed by a committee of seven or eight 
ladies — all workers— with a secretary and treasurer, and a 
sub-committee of twelve of the girls, with a secretary who 
looked up the missing girls, reported illness, or made sug- 
gestions as to alterations in classes, &c. This was very 
popular, and taught them business habits, besides saving the 
ladies much work in details. Each girl's name, address, 
and payments were enteral in an attendance book, and she 
received a small card of membership with a number to cor- 
respond. After the first expense of starting, such a club 
should be as nearly as possible self-supporting, and the girls 
should be made to understand that it is in no sense a 
charity, but that success depends entirely on themselves. I 
am now living in a much smaller neighbourhood, and am 
trying to do a similar work in a much humbler way ; but it 
seems so likely to be useful, that I may mention how we set 
to work at this also. We first borrowed the National 
School - room for two evenings weekly, and held a sewing 



class and penny bank on Monday, and instruction classes 
on Friday. The members pay one penny each night, as 
they are poor about here, and this suits them better. I am 
sorry that there happens to be no one able to teach singing, 
but in all other ways we are succeeding very fairly.' 

If space permit we hope to publish another letter on the 
same subject, with rather different details of management 
next month. 

Many inquiries having been received at the Office of the 
Woman's Gazette for Miss Hyde's address, and for infor- 
mation whether she is still carrying on her Work Society, 
it may be well to state that the printed circular which she 
now issues in her own name— Miss Simon, 4 Devonshire 
Terrace, Sandgate, Kent — has been forwarded to us, and 
that it contains the terms of Membership for the • Needle- 
work and Artistic Order Society,' of which she styles herself 
Principal. 
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AUSTRALIAN SILK GROWERS' DEPOT 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES' SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

3 Charles Street, Gbosvenob Square, W. 

{Removed from No. 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Neill to forward the interests 
of Australian Silk Growers; to facilitate the sale of the 
Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 
Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, Is. 3d. oz. 
Dyed, 1*. 6d. oz. 

KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from 6*. to 
10*. 6rf. 

CLOUDS, SCARVES, W T RAPS, Ac. from 3*. 6rf. to 30*. 

VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from 8*. to 16*. ; also the 

NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Prices 
from 18*. to 32*. each. 

Ermen <ft Robt's Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, Ac. 



ART NEEDLEWORK of every Kind, Finished or Com- 
menced. Materials supplied. Appleton's Crewels. 
Special Designs executed. 

Price List forwarded on application to Miss Scott, 18 
St. Mary's Road, Westbourne Park, W. 

ANTIQUE LACE. — A Lady, of small means, cleans and 
repairs real Lace equal to new. Terms moderate. A 
parcel of Old Lace sent, on approval, to likely purchasers, if 
desired. Antique Family Lace bought. Address Miss Smith, 
care of Miss Sim cox, 10 Helen's Terrace, Hunslet. Photo- 
graphs also painted. 

MRS. WILSON and MISS LEITCH, Dressmakers, 75 
Hawksley Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Ladies' own Materials made up, and Dresses trimmed 
and altered. Ladies' and Children's Underclothing made 
to order. 

MRS. WILSON, 75 Hawksley Road, Stoke Newington, 
Teacher of Cutting and Fitting. A Course of SIX 
LESSONS (in class), One Guinea; privately, Two Guineas. 
Ladies' Colleges attended by arrangement. 

HANDSOMELY FURNISHED APARTMENTS, with 
Cooking and Attendance, in S. W. District. 35*. 
a-week. Can be highly recommended by Mrs. H. T. F., 
Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, 
Hyde Park. 
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NOTICE. 

LONDON DIOCESAN DEACONESS' INSTITUTION, 
12 Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. 

A SALE in aid of the Funds of the NURSING HOME 
will be held here early in December, for the special 
purpose of He-opening, if possible, the Ward for Children, 
which has been temporarily closed, owing to the expense 
it entailed upon the Society. Contributions of Plain and 
Fancy Needlework, Pictures, or any Saleable Articles, will 
be gratefully accepted, and may be brought to the Home 
or forwarded by Bail. In the latter case, a card signifying 
the date of its despatch should be posted, in order that all 
parcels should be duly acknowledged by the Head Sister, to 
whom they should be addressed. 

HIGH-CLASS GIRLS 1 SCHOOL. 

MRS. C. BICKERSTETH WHEELER, Author of 
' Gleams through the Mists of English Spelling,' 
receives Pupils, who have every Home Comfort, a liberal 
Education underthe First Masters, and facilities for attending 
the Crystal Palace Lectures at the School of Art, Science, 
and Literature. The house is detached, spacious, and 
delightfully situated. Terms from 100 to 180 Guineas. 
References given and required. Address Suffolk House, 
South Norwood, S.E. 

MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOOL, Washington Crescent. 

A LADY, residing near the School, receives YOUNG LADIE S 
as BOARDERS. She would take the entire charge of 
Children whose Parents are abroad. For terms, &c. apply 
to Mrs. A., 62 Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 

A LADY, who has had 20 years' experience in Tuition, 
and receives 14 Boarders, the Daughters of Gentlemen 
and Professional Men, has a few VACANCIES. A thorough 
and first-rate Education and the Comforts of a Home are 
confidently offered. 

References to Rev. P. B. Power, West Heath House, 
Abbey Wood, Kent ; Rev. E. K. Elliott, Broadwater Rec- 
tory, Worthing ; Rev. F. Crttse, Christ Church Vicarage, 
Worthing ; and any of the Parents of Pupils. 

Address Miss Davis, 8 Liverpool Terrace, Worthing. 

A LADY, educating Girls with her own, desires additional 
PUPILS. Senior Oxford Certificates already gained in 
many subjects. Highest references offered and required. 
Terms, GO/, for one ; 100/. for two : further reduction ac- 
cording to number. Address * Blackheath,' 42 Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 

IIOUR SISTERS, living near London, would most thank- 
; fully receive Orders for Crewel Work, Leather Frames, 
White Embroidery, Painting on China, Terra Cotta, Ac, or 
would give Lessons in either Branch. Their need for em- 
ployment is very urgent. Address C. A. C, 42 Somerset 
Street, W. 



HOME FOR WORKING GENTLEWOMEN, The Cedars, 
Old Battersea, London, S.W. Terms, 16*. 6A and 1/. 
per week. Superintendent, Mrs. Northwood. A reference 
required. Easy access to Victoria, Waterloo, and Ludgatc 
Hill. 



INTEMPERANCE.— SELECT PRIVATE HOME, con- 
1 ducted by a Lady of long and successful experience in the 
recovery of Ladies from habits of Intemperance. References 
exchanged. For further particulars address, first instance, 
Y. N. A., 47 Weymouth Street, W. 



PARIS.— An English Lady offers a HOME to Young Ladies 
wishing to attend the Educational ' Cours.' Moderate 
charges. The highest references. Address, Mrs. Ross, 
MeoJe Brace, Salop. 
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r ILL any Lady be willing to take into her Service a 
Young Woman of 22, now in Ireland, who has been 
in prison two years for stealing, but who is thoroughly re- 
pentant, and has a good character from the Prison Matron ? 
Previous to her fault she was in good situations as Parlour- 
maid, and had been well brought up. Address A. K., 42 
Somerset Streot, Portman Square. 

WANTED, a thoroughly trustworthy Woman as good 
PLAIN COOK in a Family where Eight Servants are 
kept. Also an experienced UPPER HOUSEMAID, to take 
charge of House-linen, Ac. Age about 30. Must have per- 
sonal characters. Address Mrs. J. E., care of Editor, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

A GENTLEWOMAN, of moderate independent means, 
A seeks a HOME where Friendly Help is needed, either 
in the Family, Parish, or any Benevolent Work conducted 
in a liberal, unsectarian spirit. Bracing air. Address, 
C. F. C, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 

MRS. SCREEVE, 2 Cannon Villas, Albert Road, South 
Norwood (formerly of Hon i ton, Devon), makes or mends 
real Honiton Lace for Ladies' Collars, Cuffs, Caps, Dresses, 
<fcc. to order. 



A LADY, living in Gloucestershire, would be glad to receive 
parcels of Table Linen and Under-clothing to Darn and 
Repair. Address G., 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

AN ARTIST can receive a Young Lady into her Studio 
as STUDENT, or as ARTICLED PUPIL, for Deco- 
rative* Design and Painting. Address E.C., Office Woman** 
Gazette, 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

UNDER-HOUSEMAID or NURSERY-MAID. 1J year's 
good character. Age 15. Can wait at table. Well 
trained. Apply to Miss E. Salvin, Fernhurst, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 

WANTED, in January 1879, a GOVERNESS, who is 
thoroughly competent to ground a Boy in the various 
branches of an English Education, Latin, French acquired 
abroad, Drawing, A good Musician and one accustomed to 
Boys preferred. Address Mrs. E. L. Pease, Bushell Hill, 
Darlington. 

A LADY wishes to place in service, where she would bo 
taken care of and taught to work, a hard-working Girl 
of 14, who has not been accustomed to neat or nice ways. 
Address A. E. W., 42 Somerset Street, W. 

ANTED, by a Trained Nurse, Charge of Cottage Hospital. 
District, or Monthly Nursing. Good recommendations, 
Address Mrs. Davys, 16 Clipstone Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London. 
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LADY desires to obtain, in a Lady's House near Baker 
Street, Regent's Park, or Russell Square, an UN- 
FURNISHED ROOM, for Literary Purposes. Terms 
moderate. Address B. C, 143 Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

WANTED by the Daughter of a Medical Man, who has 
been accustomed to Housekeeping, a Situation as 
USEFUL COMPANION or LADY-HOUSEKEEPER. 
Good references. Address Y., care of Miss Perrett, Queen 
Street, Wolverhampton. 

BOARD AND RESIDENCE FOR LADIES, at 1Z. and 
17*. per week. EVENING CLASSES FOR LADIES 
intending to take positions as Book-keepers, Clerks, <fcc. 
Address Miss Dodds, 41 Regent Square, King's Cross. 

ISSAMY GREG, the" Mount, Macclesfield, will be happy 
to supply any one desiring a FINISHING GOVER- 
NESS for Girls with particulars of a Young Lady whom she 
can strongly recommend. She is 26 years of age ; a German- 
Swiss, of Unitarian principles, and teaches French per- 
fectly. 
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THE Gazette Directory of Institutions of interest to Women not having met with sufficient support from Advertisers is discontinued, but a 
copy of one of the Nos. containing it may be had from the Office, 42 Somerset Street, W. for 2Jd. in stamps. 

This List includes over 00 Convalescent Homos and Hospitals, 45 Schools, Public and Endowed, and about 40 Institutions of a miscellaneous character, 
including Industrial and Work Societies, Associations for Training Nurses, Ac. 

A Guide to all Institution* established for the employment and benefit of Women and Girls will, it is hoped, be issued in the course of 
this year in connexion with the Woman's Gazette, but in a separate form. See Advertisement on next page. 

I. Orphanages and Industrial Schools. II. Hospitals, Convalescent and Incurable Homes. III. Penitentiaries. 

IV. Training Institutions and Miscellaneous. 

Help in making this Ocide sufficiently complete to be of real value to Women is earnestly requested by the Editor. Information re- 
specting Institutions of all kinds may be addressed to L. M. H., Leonardslee, Horsham, or to the Editor of the Woman's Gazette, 42 Somerset 
Street, w. __ _ ____—«— 

HOMES FOB INVALID AND CONVALESCENT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

• C. H.' means Convalescent Home, in full Address. ' M.' Men, 4 C Children, also received. 
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Bf.ckenham.— St. Agatha's Home for Invalid Children. Miss J. L. Hawthorn, St. Agatha's, Oak Hill, 

Beckenham, Kent. Middle and Working Classes received. 
Chelsea. — Cheyne Hospital, 46 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, s.w. For Sick and Incurable Children. 

4*. weekly. Miss Strange. Apply to Hon. Sec. 
Llandudno, North Wales. — Sanatorium. A few Lady Boarders separate at 25*. per week. Miss 

Roberts. 
London. — St. Mary's Invalid Home, 27 Brompton Square, s.w. 
Norfolk, Si t nn ystde. — House of Rest for Governesses or Ladies of small means. References required. 

Special return ticket from London, second class, 10*. Apply to Mrs. Brandreth, 

Dickleburah Rectory, Sc(de. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. — Catherine House, Church Road. For Invalid Qentleicomen. The Lady 

Superintendent. 
Tunbridoe Wells.— Convalescent nome for Children. 17*. 6*/. per month. Mrs. Ladds. 



London School of Medicine for Women* 

The Course of Study includes all the Lectures required for the Medical Examinations and Clinical Instruction at the Royal Free Hospital. 
For further particulars apply to Mrs. Thorne, Hon. Sec., at the School, 80 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, w.c. 

Educational Establishments. 

10/. to 161. Guernsey Ladies' College. Miss Eaton. Boarders. 55/. to 60/. and College Fees. 

18 Gs. Students' Home in connexion with Cheltenham Ladies' College. Boarders, 31/. 10*. 
12 Gs. 25/. The Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Miss Beale. Boarders, 70/. and 100/. 

The Ladies' Charity School, 22 Queen Square, Blooinsbury. To train girls for domestic service, children of respectable parents in reduced 
circumstances, between the ages of 8 and 15. Supported by voluntary contributions. Number of pupils, 52. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, AGENCIES FOB SALE OF WORK, &c. 



Ladies' Industrial Society, 11 Lower Porchester Street, Hyde 
Park. Under the management of 6 Ladies. Workers' annual fee, 5*. 
Commission on sales, la. in the shilling. 12 articles kept on sale. 

Ladies' Dressmaking and Art Embroidery Association, 42 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, w. A school for instructing 
Gentlewomen in these trades, and the workers attend daiily from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Weekly Classes for Cutting-out Dresses* Plain 
Needlework, and Art Embroiderv. Six Lessons for One Guinea. 
Hon. Sec. Miss M. E. Phillips. 

The Ladies' Work Society, 83 Bold Street, Liverpool. Lady- 
Superintendent, Miss Geyer. Annual fee, 5*. Commission on sales, 
Id. in the shilling. 12 articles may be kept on sale. 

Gentlewomen's Self-help' Institute, 15 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, w., under the management of a Committee. Miss M. G. 



Lupton. Workers are nominated by annual subscribers of 1 guinea, 
and must be necessitous gentlewomen. Registry for Governesses. 

Miss Fordham's Depot for the Sale of Ladies' Work, 17 Duke 
Street, Manchester Square, w. Two working members can be 
nominated for an annual subscription of 1 guinea. Commission, 2d. 
in the shilling. 

Work Society for Ladies, 50 Weston Road. Brighton. For the 
sale of fine-art and plain needlework. Original designs carried out, 
and patterns traced. Crewels, linens, and other materials kept in 
stock. Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 

Societ y for Sale of Ladies work, 6 Marine Terrace, Kingstown, 
Ireland. Annual fee, 3*. Commission on sales, Id. in the shilling. 
12 articles kept on sale. Orders taken for work. Miss Bauks. 



PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS 

Monthly. 

6V/. Englishwoman's Review. Published by Triibner and Co. ; 
and at 22 Berners Street, w., at the Office for the Employment of 
Women. 

bW. Woman's Education Journal. The organ of the 
Women's Education Union. Published at the Office, 112 Brompton 
Road, s.w. 

Id. Woman's Union Journal. The Organ of the Women's 
Protective and Provident Union. Published at 31 Little Queen 
Street. Holborn, e.c. 

Id. Friendly Lkavks. The Organ of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Editor, Mrs. Townsend. Published by Hatchards, 
Piccadillv. 



OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 

Id. The Homely Friend. Containing Tales, nymns, Recipes, 
and useful information of all kinds for Women and Girls of the 
Working Classes. Partridge and Co. Paternoster Row. 

4//. Woman's Work in the Great Harvest Field. A 
monthly periodical bearing upon the ministry of Woman in its 
different aspects, accounts of Christian work in "this and other lands 
by ladies actively engaged in it. Editor's address : Conference 
Hall Office, Mildmay Park, N. Partridge and Co. 

Weekly. 

Id. Labour News and Employment Advertiser. Editor. 
Alsager Hill, 15 Russell Street, Covent Garden, w.c. Has occasional 
paragraphs upon Work for Women. Employment Agency at the Office. 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. Edited by Lydia 
E. Becker. — This Journal is published monthly, and 
contains full information of tlio progress of the movement for 
removing tho Electoral Disabilities of Women. Price for one 
copy monthly (post free for one year), 1*. 6d. Communications 
for the Editor, and Orders for the Journal, to be addressed 
28 Jackson's Row, Albert Square, Manchester. 

London : Messrs. Tbubner and Co. Paternoster Bow. 



Price One Shilling. 

TEE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 

Conducted by Emily Faitbtull, 
Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Victoria Printing Press (established in 1860 for the Employ- 
ment of Women), 117 Praed Street, London, W. 
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THE GENTLEWOMEN'S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE, 

15 BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Established far the benefit of necessitous Ladies only. 

ORDERS for NEEDLEWORK of EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION thankfully received, and promptly executed at 
moderate charges. 

Art Needlework of every kind finished or commenced. 
Special designs executed to order. 

Ladies' Under-linen ; Children's Clothes ; Clothes for the 
Poor ; Dolls, and Dolls' Clothes ; Fancy Work of all kinds ; 
Illuminations, Carving, Leather Work, <fcc, always on sale. 

REGISTRY FOR GOVERNESSES, LADY-HOUSEKEEPERS, 

COMPANIONS, Ac. 

Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Miss 
M. G. Lupton, 15 Baker Street. 

The YORKSHIRE LADIES' COUNCIL of EDUCATION. 
President : Miss Maude, Knowsthorpe House, Leeds. 

THIS Council undertakes the promotion of the Education 
of Girls and Women of all Classes throughout the 
County of York, and includes several Branch Associations 
and Committees. It encourages the establishment of High 
Schools for Girls, organizes Classes, Lectures, Ac, and 
arranges for Courses of Lectures, and Lessons on Health, 
Domestic Economy, Food, Cookery, Ac, for Women of the 
Industrial Classes. It also promotes the Examinations 
provided by the Universities for Girls and Women, and in 
connexion with this portion of its work has established a 
Students* Library. Books can be sent to any part of the 
Kingdom. Fee, 5s, per annum. 

Subscriptions to the Council are received of 2s, 6(2. and 
upwards. Subscribers of One Guinea are Members of the 
Council. 

Hon. Sec. Students' Library, Miss Gablick, 10 Hyde 
Terrace, Leeds. General Hon. Secretary ; Mrs. Francis 
Lupton. Asshtant Secretary : Miss Mc Combe. Office : 
The Tower Buildings, Leeds. 

LADIES' DRESSMAKING AND EMBROIDERY 
ASSOCIATION, 42 Somerset Street, W. 

THE only Institution in London where Ladies of the 
Upper and Middle Classes may obtain Instruction in 
Practical as well as Fancy Needlework. It has now been 
open three years, and many Ladies have attended the 
Classes, whilst others obtain Constant Employment. More 
Young Ladies can now be admitted as Apprentices. 

A Special Show of Embroidery in Silk and Crewel, suited 
for Christmas Presents, <&c, will be held early in December. 
Orders requested for Embroidered Ball Dresses for the 
coming Season, also for the Fashionable Greek Costume. 

The Saturday Classes have recommenced. For particu- 
lars address Miss Phillips, Hon. Sec. 

Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 

MBS. STUART RENDEL wishes to recommend some 
extra fine POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, with Three 
Initials beautifully embroidered. Six for 8*. To be sold 
for a Charity. Samples sent post free. Also, for Christmas 
Presents, Knitted and Crochet Petticoats, Bodices, Cross- 
overs, Mittens, <tc, the work of a Girl nearly blind. Address 
45 Lancaster Gate, W. 

ORDERS still kindly solicited for Miss Simcox's 10*. 6d. 
basketful of Bulbs, Ac. in last month's Number ; or her 
15*. Basket, viz. : 12 Bedding Hyacinths, 3 for pots ; Cro- 
cuses, 48 yellow, 36 blue, 36 white ; Anemones, 8 double ; 
24 double'Ranunculus ; Tulips, 12 parrot, 12 mixed, 4 Duo 
Van Thoi, 4 La Candeur ; 3 Cinerarias; 2 Veronicas, 1 choice 
violet ; Calceolaria Cuttings, 6d. dozen. Address 10 Helen's 
Terrace, Hunslet, Leeds. 



NATIONAL TRAINING-SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 

Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 

President : His Grace the Duke of Westminster, KG. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee : 

The Hon. E. F. Leveson-Gower, M.P. 

THE SCHOOL has RE-OPENED for the Winter Session. 
The following Classes are at work at the School : — 

STUDENTS and COOKS. 

Scullery Cleaning, for 5 Lessons, 10 a.m. to 12 noon, 10*. 6rf. 

10 Middle-class Demonstrations and Lectures, 2 p.m. to 
4 p.m., 21. 2s. 

10 Plain Cookery Demonstrations and Lectures, 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon, 10*. 

10 Middle-class Practice Lessons, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 3/. 3*. 

10 Plain Cookery Practice Lessons, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 21. 2s. 

The necessary provisions are found in the Practice Kitchens. 

Single Lessons are given in the Practice Kitchens. 

Middle-class (newest Entrees, Ac), 10*. 6rf. 

Plain Cookery, 6s. 6d. 

Teachers of Cookery. — Teachers of Cookery can now 
pass through a full Course of 20 Weeks' Training in Cookery 
and Practice in Teaching. The fee is 201. Teachers of 
Plain Cookery only can now pass through a Course lasting 
10 Weeks. The fee is 8/. 8*. 

Local Classes. — The Lady-Superintendent is authorized 
by the Committee to open Cookery Classes in districts 
where she can obtain the use of a suitable room and gas. 
Tickets, 5*. each, for a Course of 10 Lessons in Plain 
Cookery; Single Admission, 6d. and 2d.; and Tickets at 
10*. 6d. each, for a Course of 10 Lessons in Middle-class 
Cookery ; Single Admission, 1*. bd. The School will under- 
take the arrangement of Classes, and supply all the stoves, 
pots, pans, materials, and bear all other needful outlay, 
taking the risk of loss or profit. 

The Public are admitted to see the School at work every 
afternoon, except Saturday, between 3 and 4 o'clock. 

EDITH CLARKE, Lady Supt. 

Now Ready, post free for B^d. each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of the GUIDE TO IN- 

STITUTIONS established for the benefit of Women 
and Children, now being published in connexion with 
The Woman's Gazette and Handbook. 

Part I. contains Lists of Industria Schools, Orphan- 
ages, Certified Schools, and Reformatories, Associations 
for the Benefit of Servants, Young Women in Shops, 
Christian Institutes, Ac, Homes, &o. 

Part II. gives information respecting more than 100 
Hospitals, Convalescent Homes, and Homes of Rest. 

Part HI. Penitentiaries, and Homes for Inebriates. 

The remainder of the Guide will be ready in due 
course, and will contain Lists of Educational Establish- 
ments, Training Institutions, and other Associations for 
the general welfare of Women. These will be advertised 
in the Gazette as soon as they are ready for publication. 

HANDBOOK OF WOMEN'S WORK. 

Third Edition. Boards, Is. ; by post, It. 2d. 

THE WOMAN'S GAZETTE. 

Published Monthly, 24 pages, 4to. 2d. 

Post-free, in advance, 2s. 6d. per annum. 

Vol. I. (1876) crown 4to. 3*. 6U ; boards, 2s. 64. 
„ H. (1877) „ „ 3*. 6U 

Both, post free, 3s. lOd. 
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THE DUTIES OF WOMEN AS MANAGERS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.* 

[The following paper was contributed to the Education 
Department of the Social Science Congress, which held its 
annual meeting this year at Cheltenham. This Section sat 
most appropriately in the fine Hall which has lately been 
added to the Ladies' College, of which Miss Beale may be 
said to be the foundress, as well as head-mistress. The 
fine dimensions and the beauty of this Hall, with its hand- 
somely-carved wood roof, traceried windows, and bright 
tiles, giving warmth and colour to the walls, were quite a 
feature in the Congress; while the ease with which the 
speakers were heard in it conduced to make it a very 
favourite department. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, 
a lady gave her experience as a manager of schools under the 
London School Board, by which it appeared that while some 
differences of detail existed between her position and that 
of a manager on the Board of Management in a Voluntary 
school, there is in both a great sphere of usefulness for 
leisured women. She was followed by Miss Reynolds, the 
head-mistress of the Training College for Elementary 
Schoolmistresses at Cheltenham, who spoke warmly in 
favour of ladies taking office as school-managers, and pro- 
mised them a welcome from the teachers. 

At the instance of Mrs. Townsend, the President of the 
Girls' Friendly Society, who was present, Mr. Townsend 
then said a few words upon the advantage of enrolling the 
elder girls in National Schools as members of that Society, 
before they left their native village, and were launched into 
service. He stated that some National schoolmistresses had 
become Associates of the Society for the express purpose 
of enlisting for their girls the protection and friendship of 
ladies in the different localities where they might hereafter 
take situations ; and remarked that the rapid growth of the 
Society encourages the hope that before long there will be 
no parish in England where a poor girl need be friendless, 
however far from home or natural guardians.] 

English people are becoming alive to the fact that 
women have duties outside that inner circle of 
home and family life in which their energies have 

* Many persons having expressed a desire for the publica- 
tion of this paper, it may be well to take thU opportunity of 
stating that copies of it may be had from Messrs. Hatchard, 
187 Piccadilly, price i& each, Id. by poet, or 100 for 2b. M. 



hitherto been more or less circumscribed. It 
is now generally acknowledged that in pursuing 
these duties they are not leaving their sphere, but 
only extending it in a legitimate and laudable way. 
It is true that nearly a century ago Hannah More 
remarked, ' Charity is the calling of a lady, the care 
of the poor is her profession;' but it is probable that 
she was thinking mpre of those personal ministries 
to immediate dependants which characterised the 
Lady Bountifuls of her day, than of the systematic 
and semi-official duties which claim the attention of 
women in the present. Now that the condition of 
the poor is recognised as a problem worthy the atten- 
tion of statesmen, and now that even the education 
of infants under seven years of age is regulated by a 
Department of the Privy Council, these questions 
assume dimensions which will oblige women, if 
they follow them at all, to follow them into the 
arena of pubtic life, and to accept semi-official 
positions if they desire to take a part in the ad- 
ministration of the same. I will not pause to argue 
whether it is right that they should do so. The 
answer is too obvious in a world of which the large 
majority are women and children under age, and I 
will only restate the case in the words of the late 
revered Mrs. Jameson, in her pamphlet on The 
Communion of Labour. After pointing out some of 
the defects in the administration of institutions 
conducted either by women or by men indepen- 
dently of each other, she continues, — 

' But when men and women, who together constitute 
the true social public, come to an agreement in any 
object, and heartily work together, it is then no partial, 
divided undertaking ; it works its way surely from theory 
into practice, and does not fall back into a chaos of con- 
fusion and disappointment. 

• • • ♦ • 

'Let us then require, that In all public institu- 
tions — charitable, educational, sanitary — in which 
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numbers of women and children are congregated, and 
have to be managed and otherwise cared for, some part 
of the government should be in the hands of able and 
inteUigent women; that the maternal as well as the 
paternal element should be made available on the principle 
which, I believe, is now generally acknowledged, that the 
more you can carry out the family law, " the communion 
of labour," into all social institutions, the more harmo- 
nious and the more perfect they will be/ 

Taking for granted your acquiescence in this view 
of the general value of the associated labour of 
nien and women, it only remains for mo to satisfy 
you that the subject of this paper, the Management 
of Elementary Schools, is a case in point. To 
do so will not, I think, be difficult. When it is 
taken into consideration, that out of the three 
millions of children who are under instruction in 
the Public Elementary Schools of this country the 
larger number are girls, and infants under seven 
years of age, while the majority .of the boys are 
under twelve, few persons will question the value 
of a woman's opinion upon their management or 
doubt the propriety of ladies as well as gentlemen 
taking a share in their government. Practically 
women have already done so in some measure, 
but it has been more as private persons than" as 
officials, and their labours have often been carried 
on under the disadvantages attaching to the posi- 
tion of unrecognised and irresponsible agents. The 
wives of the Vicar and the Squire have done a 
great deal for the benefit of village schools and 
school children ; but they have not been able to do 
as much, nor have they, perhaps, always acted quite 
so wisely, as if they had possessed authority be- 
yond that which was accorded to them by courtesy 
merely. The sense of responsibility, and the pos- 
session of real and not merely nominal authority, 
induce a discretion in action and speech, not always 
found among women ; who occasionally interfere un- 
advisedly, because they do not know the limits of 
their authority, or speak hastily, becauso ' After all, 
you know, it does not matter what / say/ 

A recognised Lady Member, if not two, upon the 
Managing Committee of every Girls' Mixed and 
Infant School in the country, would be of the 
greatest advantage to the schools, to the teacher, 
and to the department ; and it is to be hoped that 
it will not be long before such an arrangement is 
recommended, if not required. Women are slow 
to sec their duty in these matters, and sometimes 
seem to think it more feminine to shrink from a 
definite position, preferring the greater, and, as it 
seems to them, less fettered liberty of desultory 
action. 

The duties which fall to the share of School 
Managers are simple, and require common sense and 
a real sympathy with the teacher and the children 
more than any special gifts. A Lady can probably 
enter into the difficulties of the locality and of the 
home associations of the children, their social and 
family circumstances, • and be on terms of greater 



intimacy with the teachers, than is possible for any 
man, or, at any rate, of the busy men of whom such 
Committees aro generally composed. Really con- 
fidential relations between the Managers and the 
Head Teacher are of such paramount importance 
to the true welfare of the School, that for this 
reason, if for no other, some members of a Managing 
Board should always be of the same sex as the 
teacher. If our Schools are to be really places of 
education, if they are to be schools of morality as 
well as places of instruction, questions arise which 
require wise and delicate handling, and need the 
united efforts and the fullest mutual confidence 
between the Managers and Teachers to deal properly 
with them. 

If, in looking below the surface of school life, the 
Lady Manager finds some things to distress her, 
and to make her anxious as to the effect of a sys- 
tem which places in close proximity the children ot 
the respectable and of the most degraded of our 
working population, she will have the happiness of 
knowing that she may do much to avert the ex- 
tremest of the evils resulting therefrom. Dr. 
Gladstone, in one of the interesting speeches which 
we have had the good fortune to hear in this Hall, 
has described a school in one of the lowest parts of 
London. He spoke of the crowd of unmanageable, 
rough, unkempt, little creatures, who appeared to 
defy all efforts to humanise them, and who seemed 
ignorant of the first ideas of civilised life. Those 
he alluded to were fortunately gathered into a 
school by themselves ; but compulsory education is 
forcing some of these poor little outcasts into almost 
all elementary schools. It is easier to imagine than 
to describe the effect which the introduction of such 
influences must have upon the more respectable 
children, unless the most unremitting watchfulness 
is exercised and the greatest care taken to prevent 
' evil communications corrupting good manners. ' 

In these matters a lady may act more safely, with 
regard to both teacher and children, than it is pos- 
sible for a man to do. If only, therefore, for the con- 
venience of being upon terms of complete confidence 
with the female teachers upon these most important 
particulars, and for the intimate acquaintance with 
the circumstances of the School, which is only to 
be obtained by a lady who has the friendship of 
the mistress and the leisure to hear and attend to 
details, women should sit as Members of Committee. 
That Managers should profess to ' manage ' Schools 
they never enter, and to judge of the conditions of 
the children and the efficiency of the Teacher by 
the report of an Inspector who visits it once in the 
year for two or three hours, is certainly not contem- 
plated by the Department, and may be one reason 
why our Schools are not so good as they might 
be. Some persons' ideas of supervision, too, aj- 
pear, unfortunately, to be limited to criticism and 
fault-finding, and beginning by giving offence they 
end by taking it, and all hopes of harmonious 
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working and united usefulness are at an end. To 
understand her duties as School Manager, a lady 
should learn the requirements of the Code* tho- 
roughly; and if she study this in concert with 
the Teacher, it will bring them together and give 
them a topic of mutual interest to start with. 
When she has made herself mistress of the tech- 
nical knowledge thus to be obtained, when she 
knows thoroughly the regulations under which the 
Teacher's work and the School are to be conducted, 
she will be in a position to enter upon her task of 
seeing that these are properly carried out, and that 
the School is rendered as efficient as it is possible 
to be. There are many ways in which an intelligent 
Manager may bring this about, but considerable 
caution and tact are required. 

First, as to visiting the School. The uninitiated 
seem to think that the way to take an interest in a 
Bchool is to swoop down upon it unexpectedly and 
offer to take a class ; or, as in a sort of morning 
call, to waste the Head Teacher's time by gossip or 
small talk. Others will make remarks savouring of 
criticism, or even blame, loud enough to be heard 
by the children, and thus impair the very authority 
which it is their duty to uphold. For it should 
not be forgotten that, until Managers choose to dis- 
miss a Teacher, which they are perfectly at liberty 
to do if they are dissatisfied with him, they should 
never cease to uphold his authority. How can he 
be expected to keep up the discipline, without which 
no school can be carried on, if the children discover 
that the Visitor is disagreeing with or even cor- 
recting him ? After all, he is the king of the little 
realm, and not you ; and if you undermine his 
authority you make his position untenable and 
undo your own work. Besides, such visits as these 
offer very little opportunity of really testing the 
work or judging of the tone of the School, which 
is better done by quarterly examinations conducted 
by the Teacher, the paper work of which should be 
always inspected by the Managers. Perhaps the 
best way of visiting the School — which, by the way, 
should not be too often, as it may occasion distraction 
to the work of the School — is to do so unobtrusively, 
and asking permission, as a mere matter of cour- 
tesy, to remain throughout the school-time, move 
silently from class to class, attracting the children's 
attention as little as possible, observing all that 
goes on, but making no remarks until you are alone 
with the Head Teacher. It is very undesirable to 
speak to the children unless, by previous arrange- 
ment with the Teacher, you have undertaken some 
definite work, such as the taking of a class or a series 
of lessons. It is very difficult to deal judiciously 
with children whose characters and work are un- 



* A simple explanation of those parts of the Code which affect 
the children in Elementary Schools has been published by the 
writer of this paper. It is entitled, Why should I tend my Child 
to School 1 andean be had from Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly ; 
or from the office of the GaxctU, price ljd. by post. 



known to you. Injudicious praise will make a for- 
ward child insubordinate; undeserved blame will 
depress a desponding one who is doing her best. 
If after a few hours' observation in school you 
then draw the Teacher into conversation, and ask 
questions and make suggestions upon what you 
have noticed, two results will follow. You will 
probably find that she has good reasons for much 
that you might hastily be disposed to blame, 
and she will respect your opinion and accept sug- 
gestions more cordially after such preliminaries, 
and the foundation of permanent co - operation 
between her and yourself will be laid. Visits to 
"other schools, a luxury more impossible to the 
school teacher than the hearing of any one else's 
sermons besides his own is to the clergyman, are 
within the scope of the duties of a Manager, who 
may often glean most useful hints from such schools 
for improving the system of instruction in her own, 
and raising tho moral tone of the children. Upon 
all matters not precisely technical the Manager is 
likely to be as good a judge as the Teacher. Upon 
all moral questions she should stand firm and carry 
her point, insisting that Registers should be called 
to the minute, and no equivocation or tampering 
with the Regulations prescribed by Government 
allowed. 

Managers are held responsible by Government 
for tho accuracy of the registers, and no false 
notions of delicacy to the teachers should prevent 
their performing this duty. They should fre- 
quently examine these books, and occasionally call 
the names over again. No sensible person will 
resent her managers doing what she knows to be 
their duty, and no conscientious one need fear their 
scrutiny. 

What ideas of the duty and value of truth 
can children have who see their teacher, for in- 
stance, put back the clock, in order to appear to 
call the Registers within the time prescribed, or 
instruct one child who is 'sure to pass* to per- 
sonate another, who has made her attendances but 
is likely to fail? Yet such things are done ; and it 
is to introduce a higher tone of opinion and action 
upon these and other questions more directly affect- 
ing the moral condition of the children who will, in 
a few years, be wives and mothers of the next 
generation, that I so earnestly beg ladies to come 
forward for the post of School Managers, and to use 
the power it will give them for the welfare of both 
children and Teachers. That they will be welcomed 
by the Teachers, upon whom now devolves the 
onerous and solemn task of the education of three 
millions of children, and by whom, therefore, the 
character of English men and women for the next 
fifty years will be so greatly influenced, I do not 
hesitate to affirm, provided that they approach their 
task in a gentle and forbearing spirit. They will find 
much to praise, and to admire, and to learn from 
in the Teachers ; and if they discover some defects 
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the remedy is in their own hands, if they will only 
use their powers with sympathy and common sense. 
It is natural to resent interference from persons 
unacquainted with the work which they profess to 
superintend, but the more competent the Manager, 
and the better and more earnest the Teacher, the 
more cordial will be the relations between them, and 
tho more warmly will she welcome such friendly 
counsels as are here indicated. 

But, above all things, the visitor should abstain 
from unnecessary or vexatious interference. Govern- 
ment settles the subjects and school routine, and as it 
judges principally by results, Managers, as a rule, 
must be content to do the same. They have a right 
to make the general regulations of their school ; but 
on these, as on every other point connected with the 
School, they should not only consult their Teacher 
but attach considerable weight to her opinion, letting 
her havo her own way on matters not of vital im- 
portance ; bearing in mind that, owing to her years 
of training and experience, it is more likely to be 
right than theirs, while, even if not altogether so, 
she will probably do better work in her own way 
than in any one else's. 

There are two departments of School-work in 
which Teachers, almost without exception, will 
warmly welcome assistance ; and this would there- 
fore seem naturally to fall to the share of the Lady 
Manager, — help in teaching the Needlework, and 
some extra instruction afforded to the Pupil 
Teachers. In a Mixed School under a Master 
some interest taken by ladies keeps the Sewing 
Mistress, who is often an untrained person, up to 
the mark. In Mixed Schools under a Mistress 
the work falls very heavily upon the Head Teacher, 
who, being a woman, is expected to teach the 
needlework herself; while the fact that the boys' 
classes in other subjects go on simultaneously is 
overlooked. Visitors may do great good by taking 
classes in needlework and cutting out, provided they 
do so regularly and in subordination to the Time 
Table. Much valuable assistance may also be given 
out of school houi*s in helping the Teachers to pre- 
pare the work, <fcc. A lady may also give useful 
help by taking tho reading lesson, both as to pro- 
nunciation and intelligence. She may also look up 
absentees, and provide for proper precautions when 
infectious illness is discovered among the children. 
But the help which a kindly and judicious Lady 
Manager may render to her Head Teachers and to 
the School generally, by befriending the Pupil 
Teachers, is almost as great as the advantage which 
her instructions will prove to them. 

But it is with respect to the moral conditions of 
the School and its influences upon the children for 
good or for evil that the Lady Manager may be of 
most service. Although too frequently viewed as a 
place of intellectual instruction only, much may be 
done in it to counteract the corrupt associations of 
the streets in which some of the children play, and 



of the homes in which, alas i too many of them have 
been reared. If great care be not taken to in- 
stil the principles of * temperance, soberness, and 
chastity,' and to encourage habits of personal clean- 
liness, and of modesty and propriety in speech and 
behaviour, the congregating of so many children to- 
gether will be full of danger to the more respectable, 
while the moral standard of the whole School will 
fall to that of the most degraded children who attend 
it. Her Majesty's Inspectors are directed to give 
careful attention to these matters in their report*, 
and in the circular issued for their instruction by 
the Department the value of the personal oversight 
of the Schools by Managers in connexion with this 
subject is insisted upon at some length. They are 
directed to ' lose no opportunity of endeavouring to 
secure for all the children in their district the ad- 
vantage of this supervision,' and to ' inform the 
Managers of the value their Lordships attach to 
their personal influence over the Schools for which 
they have accepted the responsibility .' It is clear, 
therefore, that Managers are expected to do their 
part in the educational system of these Schools ; and 
there is no branch of it which so much needs their 
thoughtful attention as the moral condition of the 
children in them. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
they will not ignore this difficult question, nor put 
it from them under the impression that the standard 
of morality is a somewhat conventional one, and 
depends too much upon class circumstances and 
home associations to be under their control. If 
they do not shut their eyes to it, but look upon it 
as the most important matter of all, and as one 
which will vitally affect these children's career in 
this life and their prospects in the next, they will, 
I think, find means of remedying much that is now 
seriously injuring our working population. 

It is to these points that I am most anxious to 
call the attention of English ladies, and to induce 
them, by formally accepting the position and ful- 
filling the duties of School Managers, to give to 
schools and teachers that supervision which is so 
much needed by them. A lady will learn from the 
schoolmistress what no gentleman will ever hear, 
and w T hat he ought not to hear from a young 
teacher ; and she can then use her influence to ob- 
tain from her colleagues any assistance and support, 
moral and material, which may be required, and 
which may have so great an influence upon the moral 
tone of the school. If managers courageously accept 
the responsibility which rests upon them in this 
matter; if they provide separate entrances and play- 
grounds for boys and girls, and do not shrink from 
the expense, when necessary, of proper supervision 
during the play and dinner-hour; then, with ordinary 
care, a conscientious and high-principled Teacher 
may do much to protect the innocent from con- 
tamination, and raise and purify the tone of the 
most depraved. Let us do our best that our boys 
and girls shall not only be taught that it is right to 
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be virtuous, but be helped so far as it is possible to 
become so, and there will be less reformatory and 
penal work to be done for them afterwards; and 
the next generation shall be, God helping us, purer, 
wiser, and better than the present. 
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MY GREATEST FRIEND. 

By Mrs. Frank Snoad, Author of ' Clare Perce's Diary/ 
•As Life Itself/ Ac. 

CHAPTER VI. 

4 DONE ! ' 

It may have been two, it may have been three days 
afterwards, that, coming down to breakfast rather 
later than usual, I found Blanche reading a letter so 
earnestly, so intently, as not even to notice my entrance. 
She was standing by the open window, and as the 
briglit May sunshine streamed in upon her soft hair 
and dainty morning dress, I thought I had never seen 
a prettier picture. 

4 What an absorbing correspondent ! ' I exclaimed at 
last. 

Blanche started guiltily. Hastily folding up the 
letter and putting it in her pockot, she muttered some- 
tlung about not knowing I was down, and kissing me 
good morning, took her place at the table in evident 
confusion. 

* I hope there is no bad news, my dear ? ' I asked, 
kindly, for I noticed now, for the first time, that she 
looked anxious and troubled. 

4 Yes — no — at least — no, it's not bad news — it's — 
111 tell you all about it after breakfast, auntie dear/ 
she stammered, in such an uncomfortable, incoherent 
way, that I said no more, and merely laughed know- 
ingly as I poured out the coffee. 

She scarcely spoke a word at breakfast, and no 
sooner was the meal concluded tlian she ran off to her 
own room. She must have been away quite an hour, 
and when she came back had, I think, been crying. 
I was working placidly, wondering whether Augustus 
would call that day, and in truth thinking little or 
nothing of Blanche or her letter, when she came up 
behind me, and throwing both arms round my neck 
drew my face back and kissed it. Then nervously, 
and as though half frightened of what she was doing, 
she took the letter from her pocket and laid it upon 
my lap. 

4 You'd better read it, auntie dear,' she said, 
timidly, and after seeming to hesitate for a moment 
whether she should stay or not, left the room. In- 
differently enough I drew the letter from its envelope ; 
but no sooner did my eyes glance at the familiar hand- 
writing than the paper dropped from my hands, and as 
if by instinct I realised its purport. It was an offer of 
marriage to Blanche — from Augustus Craven ! For a 
few minutes I felt too stunned, too paralysed, to give 
way to any audible expression of grief. Then, when the 
terrible fact forced itself more and more certainly -upon 
my comprehension, I rose slowly, and gathering up 



the letter and my work together, walked with heavy, 
mechanical footsteps, to my own room, and locking the 
door, flung myself upon the sofa in an agony of mor- 
tification, sorrow, and anger too deep to be described. 
Presently a passionate burst of tears came as a relief, 
and then, and not till then, could I reflect quietly and 
rationally upon this unexpected bjow. My first feeling 
was one of intense, unmitigated indignation against 
Blanche ; my first resolve- a rigid determination to 
send her off to her parents then and there, and wash 
my hands of the whole family. This the reward for 
my loving care and self-sacrifice ! This the sting of 
the viper I had cherished as a pet lamb ! This, the 
most crushing cruelty which a human hand could deal ! 
But a second burst of weeping calmed my excitement, 
and as I lay there, with my throbbing temples pressed 
against the pillow, I prayed as perhaps I never prayed 
before, even in those first early days of disappointment, 
for strength, for guidance, for wisdom to act justly. 

An old maid weeping her very heart out for the 
loss of a lover may seem foolish enough and laughable 
enough, to those who would fain have all their heroines 
young and lovely, who can see pathos in love-sorrow of 
fivc-and-twenty, and exquisite absurdity in the same 
sorrow at five-and-forty ; yet, after all, suffering is 
suffering at any age, and it is more difficult to feel 
oneself growing old than sweet seventeen may imagine. 
Be this as it may, my grief was very real — as real as 
it had been in my freshest days of youth and beauty. 

By-and-by the very violence of my trouble worked 
its own cure, and I began to see matters clearly and 
dispassionately. Humbled to the dust, mortified, and 
hopeless, the revulsion of feeling took a new turn, and 
the very excess of my disappointment made me tender 
and pitiful. Why should I wreck Blanche's life 
because my own had been wrecked ? Why stand be- 
tween her and her happiness because my own had 
crumbled to dust and ashes? Why grudge her her 
good fortune because her fair young face had proved 
more tempting than mine ? That she loved Augustus 
Craven, and would gladly many him, I never doubted 
for an instant. Who could fail to love him ? Who 
resist the eloquent pleading of that crushed and 
crumpled letter I held so tightly? Yes, she loved 
him ; she should marry him : I would not blight her 
joy and triumph by a single hint of my own bitter 
trial. Jemima should see I could be generous and 
magnanimous, and in my loved one's happiness I 
would find mv reward. 

These heroic sentiments went farther towards con- 
solation than any other thought ; and as I rose, bathed 
my eyes, and took a dose of sal volatile, I felt so like a 
three-volume heroine that, in a melancholy way, I quite 
enjoyed myself. I managed to make myself present- 
able by the time luncheon was ready, and finding 
Blanche alone in the dining-room I took her in my 
arms and tried to say, with as steady a voice as pos- 
sible, — 

4 God bless you, my darling ! I hope you'll l>e very, 
very happy. 1 

4 Oh, Aunt Letitia ! don't you mind?' exclaimed 
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the poor girl. 4 From one or two little things you have 
said, 1 have been so afraid you ' 

4 Mind ? ' intcirupted I. ' Why, my dear Blanche, 
I'm delighted ! I've been crying a little over parting 
with you, though, I must confess/ I added, feeling that 
the excuse did not deceive her for a moment, and 
dreading she should guess my secret. 

Blanche's only reply was to kiss me fondly, and we 
sat down to luncheon almost in silence. 

4 Have you answered his letter ? ' I asked, at length. 

4 Well, perhaps there's plenty of time/ I said, with 
a poor attempt at a laugh. ' It doesn't do to seem' in a 
hurrv, does it ? ' 

Again theic was a most oppressive silence. I had 
expected to find Blanche brimming over with sunshine 
and happiness ; but she seemed almost as depressed as 
I. I feared she was still anxious as to my approba- 
tion, and tried my utmost to be cheerfully congratu- 
latory, but without succeeding in raising her spirits. 

Soon after luncheon we heard Jemima's well-known 
rat-a-tat. She too, looked serious and somewhat anxious, 
and glanced sharply at each of us as she shook hands. 

'Are you alone?' she asked, in her usual abrupt 
fashion, and as soon as she received an affirmative 
reply, added, — 

4 Have you anything to tell me, Blanche ? ' 

4 1 believe you're a witch, Miss Todd/ exclaimed 
Blanche, with a faint smile. 4 Why do you suppose 
there is anything to tell ? ' 

4 Theiv ought to be if there isn't/ retorted Jemima. 
4 1 gave him a piece of my mind pretty stiffly the other 
day. He's made you the talk of the neighbourhood 
long enough ! ' 

4 Then the neighbourhood need talk no longer/ I 
said, with dignity. 4 You may tell all the gossips, 
Jemima, that my niece is engayed to Mr. Craven ; for 
I presume it is he you mean/ 

fc No ! no ! auntie ! ' exclaimed Blanche, hurriedly ; 
4 please don't speak of it as a settled thing. It is true 
Mr. Craven has proposed to me/ she added, turning to 
Jemima. 

4 You haven't accepted him ? ' 

4 Not yet/ 

4 And never shall, if I work day and night to pre- 
vent it/ exclaimed Jemima, emphatically. 4 Blanche ! 
Blanche, child ! you can never be thinking of accepting 
him, can you ? ' 

Blanche made no answer ; but her eyes drooped 
under Jemima's searching gaze, and she flushed 
crimson. 

1 Of course she is thinking of it/ said I, replying 
for her. 4 Whv should she not ? he's devoted to her, 
and * 

I stopped rather abruptly, remembering that a very 
few days ago I had endeavoured to convince Jemima 
that Mr. Craven was devoted to me. 

Miss Todd took no notice whatever of my speech, 
but repeated her question to Blanche. Thus pressed, 
nrv niece answered faintlv, — 



* Yes. I have thought it over/ 

4 Do you mean to say/ said Jemima, slowly, and 
emphasizing every word — 4 do you mean to say that 
you have dared to wrong your better nature, even in 
thought, by contemplating a marriage with that man ? ' 

• I — I don't quite understand you/ stammered 
Blanche, evidently not catching the drift of Jemima's 
meaning ; then, as a light seemed suddenly to break 
in upon her, she added, 4 Auntie doesn't mind, — she 
doesn't blame ' 

She stopped, colouring painfully, feeling, perhaps, 
that she had been betrayed into an admission regarding 
me which had better been left unsaid. 

4 You don't see any harm, then/ said Jemima, slowly 
and solemnly, 4 in selling yourself to the highest bidder, 
in bartering yourself for a good price, and covering 
your bargain with the gloss of respectability ? You 
don't ' " ; 

4 Jemima ! Jemima ! ' I interrupted, hotly. i You 
have no right to speak so : it's disgraceful ! Mr. Craven 
is in love with Blanche, and she with him, and why 
shouldn't they marry if they choose to ? ' 

4 Is it so ? ' said Jemima, very gravely, turning to 
Blanche again; 4 is your aunt right, child? do you 
love him ? ' 

4 No ! ' exclaimed Blanche, quickly, as though, come 
what might, she was determined to speak the truth 
thus far. 

4 Do vou like him ? ' 

The answer came more slowlv and hesitatinglv this 
time, — 

4 No — not particularly/ 

4 Do you loathe him?' Jemima asked the question 
almost in a whisper, and with a low, thrilling intensity, 
which awed me into silence. 

4 1 hope not ! I hope not ! ' exclaimed Blanche, 
passionately, as though writhing under the cross-ques- 
tioning. 4 But there, Miss Todd, it won't bear thinking 
about! I must marry him! Poor girls have no choice; 
anything is better than poverty/ 

4 Disgrace and perjury ? ' queried Jemima, in the 
same low, thrilling voice. 4 They're hard words, Blanche, 
but they're the only words to apply to such a marriago 
as you propose. To sell yourself for a roof to cover 
you, and dresses to wear, and dinners to cat, and money 
to keep you in idleness, what is it but disgrace, and 
the wages of disgrace none the less, because you per- 
jure yourself to obtain it, and turn one of God's holiest 
ordinances into a mockery ? You fancy that such a 
marriage is better than poverty ! Why, child, the 
most squalid poverty on earth, endured with a clear 
conscience, is preferable to the misery and loathing 
which would follow your marriage with Mr. Craven !' 

4 It isn't only for myself/ said poor Blanche, clasping 
her hands together in her endeavour to keep calm 
and speak quietly ; 4 indeed it isn't only for myself. 
Miss Todd ! It's for them at home — for mamma and 
the little ones. Think how I could help them ! what I 
could do for them !' 

4 Ilelp them ! ' ejaculated Miss Todd, contemptuously ; 
4 with that man holding the purse-strings ! Don't you 
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mako any mistake, my dear. Just at first, before the 
novelty wore off, you might be loaded with presents 
and helped freely to money ; but by-and-by, when he 
was tired of his toy, and repeated his bargain, you 
would find that a man of his description is as mean as 
he is vicious and selfish.' 

'There would bo my settlement,' said Blanche, 
doubtfully. 

* Oh, you've fixed your price, then?' sneered Jemima: 
' you mightn't find it so easy to get it. Augustus 
Craven is an old hand, and would take good care not to 
pay too dearly for a penniless bride.' 

' Papa would see to that,' said Blanche, sadly. ' Oh, 
Miss Todd, the more I think of it, the more I think I 
must do it. Papa and mamma would never forgive me 
if I refused him. We girls liave been brought up to 
feel it was our duty to marry well. Papa would listen 
to no excuses over a good offer like this, and mamma 
would tell me love would come afterwards. Perhaps it 
would/ she added, looking at Jemima piteously. 

'Disgust and hatred and desperation would come 
afterwards,' said Jemima, by way of answer. ' Child ! 
child ! ' she 1 continued, changing her tone, * you don't 
know what an awful tie marriage can be. Nothing 
but love can make it bearable. Take the advice of 
an old woman who knows the world, and don't be 
persuaded ; don't let any one persuade you (not 
even your own parents) that an evil like this can 
ever be turned into good. If it was some fine young 
fellow head over heels in love with you, perhaps even I 
might say, " Take six months to consider," but a man 
old enough to be your father, a man whom you confess 
you do not love — it ought not to need a second thought.' 

'Ah, Miss Todd !' sighed Blanche, 'you don't know 
what it is to struggle against narrow means, as I do. 
You've always had money, and been free to please 
yourself . It's very different when one has no money 
— and no home,' she added, with a quiver in her 
voice. 

' And so, to avoid the honest work which would 
bring in money, and the independence which would 
make a home, you do not hesitate to court the wretched 
alternative of a purely commercial marriage ?' 

' I am no worse than others,' sighed Blanche : * it's 
done every day.' 

' So the Divorce Courts prove,' remarked Jemima, 
drvlv. 

Blanche made no reply, and two little tears trickled 
down her cheeks, but she wiped them away in silence. 

I could keep quiet no longer. 

'Jemima!' I exclaimed, 'you shall not worry the 
dear girl any more ! Blanche shall do as she likes. 
Cecilia is right, love often comes after marriage ; and I, 
for one, should be pleased to see Blanche Mr. Craven's 
wife.' 

' His slave, you mean,' sniffed Jemima. 

'His true and honourable wife/ I repeated, with 
dignity. 

' Well, his wife, then, as far as the law goes ; his 
honourable wife — no I and as for true, that is as long as 
it lasts.' 



This was too much for Blanche. 

'Miss Todd!' she exclaimed, scarlet with indigna- 
tion, ' you have no right to say such things as that ; I 
shall do my duty to Mr. Craven, whether I love him or 
no.' 

' Will you ? ' asked Jemima, with another sniff. ' A 
woman who swears to a lie at the beginning of her 
married life isn't very likely to be scrupulous about 
breaking it afterwards ; that's all I know.' 

A dead silence followed. Bubbling over with indig- 
nation, longing to annihilate Jemima, I was yet too 
agitated to control myself sufficiently to speak, or to 
choose the right words if I had spoken. Miss Todd 
stood silently watching Blanche, who was evidently 
struggling hard to maintain composure. Her bosom 
heaved and her lips quivered as she tried to make some 
reply to Jemima's cruel speech, and then, failing in tlio 
attempt, broke down altogether. 

Jemima crossed over to where she was sitting, and 
took both hands in hers. 

' Blanche,' she said, very gently, ' which is it to be— 
work, honour, liberty, and independence ; a noble, self- 
reliant girl we shall all be proud of ; or a miserable 
slave to a selfish tyrant, and a future we dare not face? 
Blanche dear, you know I have your good only at 
heart ; listen to me just this once, if you never listen 
again.' 

1 was fain to hold my peace ; there was something 
in Jemima's manner which compelled my respect; it 
was so rare to hear her entreat, who was usually so 
ready to command, that tho very change held me 
spell-bound. I think Blanche must have felt something 
of it too, for she made no reply in words, but, rising 
from her seat, tlirow herself into Miss Todd's arms. 

' Will you trust me?' asked Jemima, in the same 
soft, caressing tone : ' will you listen to me just this 
once?' 

' Miss Todd, you know I trust you,' said Blanche, 
earnestly ; ' how can I help it after all your kindness ? 
But if I don't marry him what am I to do ? ' 

' Get your own living,' responded Jemima, promptly, 
'as you meant to do before this temptation came. 
Work, and work hard if need be, pay your own way, 
and find out what a glorious thing honest independence 



is 



r 



' Yes, but how am I to begin ? ' asked Blanche, 
hopelessly, yet her face reflecting a little of Jemima's 
enthusiasm. ' We girls have never been brought up to 
do anything. We've always been expected to marry, 
and now tliat we're forced to go out into the world, what 
are we to do ? ' 

' Leave that to me,' replied Jemima, cheerily. ' Look 
here, Blanche, you just promiso me that you'll give up 
all thought of that man, now and for ever, and 111 gi\e 
you my word, — Jimmy Todd's word, which was never 
broken yet to girl or woman — to start you safely in the 
world somehow, if I have to give half my income to 
manage it. Is it a bargain ?' 

4 Youll find me a way of keeping myself and helping 
them at home?' 

' To a moderate extent V 
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' Yes.' 

' Done ! ' exclaimed Jemima, offering her hand in her 
usual frank, characteristic fashion. 

'Done!' repeated Blanche, smiling through her 
tears as she took it. 

4 And now I suppose you'll marry Mr. Craven your- 
self, Jemima?' I remarked, spitefully, for I felt rather 
slighted, and was somewhat annoyed at the new 
compact. 

Jemima turned upon me with a look of such wither- 
ing scorn that, used as I was to her contempt, I had 
never seen hefore nor since. ' Until you apologise for 
that speech, Miss Mcllish, you and I are strangers,' 
she said, quietly, as she gathered up her things to go. 
But Blanche interfered to make peace, and in the end 
Miss Todd remained to dinner. As she was leaving 
that evening (with Blanche's reply to Mr. Craven in 
her pocket, which she was going to post by the way) 
she drew me into the hall, and, closing the drawing- 
room door, put a hand upon each of my shoulders, and 
looked me straight in the eyes. 

* You did a generous thing to-day, Letitia,' she said, 
gravely, * when out of your own disappointment you 
tried as you thought to smooth matters for that girl. 
If your head equalled your heart, you wouldn't be far 
wrong.' 

* Jemima ! Jimmy ! ' I exclaimed, almost breathless 
with surprise, and glowing [with pleasure, ' I didn't 
think you knew it!' 

Jimmy was about to say something, but checked 
herself, and only smiled good-humouredly. 'There 
isn't much lost upon me,' she said ; ' but don't insult me 
again as you insulted me to-day, or I shall be lost to 
you pretty quickly.' 

* I'm very sorry, I — I didn't mean — indeed I didn't, 
Jimmy,' 1 began. 

4 1 know ! I know !' she interrupted. * Good-bye, my 
dear.' 

And off she went, leaving mo as happy as a queen. 

(To be continued.) 



WORK MAXIMS. 

' " God's service " is but the noblest name for 
" duty." ' Maclarex. 

* Fais ce que doit, advienne que pourra.' 

* If we are faithful in our work, if we do it all in 
a Christian spirit, and as a work appointed to us by 
Christ and to be done for His sake, and so done as 
to commend our holy faith to all who see and know 
us, then our spiritual life should be growing all 
the while.' A. K. H. B. 

'But be sure of this, there will be "work in 
heaven," only with this difference, that the " work " 
there will be also " rest." And the more wo grow 
towards heaven, the more we approach to that — 
work is rest because we do it restftilly.' 

Rev. Jas. Vaughan. 



WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 
The usual Committee Meeting took place on Nov. £2nd, 
when 21 new Associates were elected, and 27 cases 
reported as assisted with employment, &c. during the 
past month, besides those on the regular lists of art and 
needlework. 

It was decided that reports from the various branches 
and departments of the Guild should be furnished every 
six months, together with an account of other work under- 
taken by Associates. Meetings will be held in the last 
week of January and the last week in June, at which 
, these reports will be read. All Associates who may wish 
to attend are invited to send their names and addresses, 
and to state their intention of being present, in order 
that a notice of the place and time may be sent to them. 
They must do so by letter to the Office, 113 Gloucester 
Road, within the first eight days of the respective months. 
The Guild Associates now number more than one 
thousand in various parts of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Continent. It is hoped that, by thus dividing 
the meetings, many distant Associates may be able to 
take advantage of the opportunity of attending. 

nOME WORK. 
That the depression in trade which appears to be affect- 
ing all classes in England, and the special misfortunes 
which have overtaken individuals through the recent 
Bank failures, are also swelling the number of ladies who 
need remunerative employment, is sadly evidenced by the 
increased number of inquiries for ' work to be done at 
home,' which have lately reached our office. To answer 
these letters has always been one of our most painful 
duties, but it has now become so onerous that we must 
avail ourselves of the columns of our Gazette for the 
purpose. 

To start with, the statements, which have so often 
appeared in tho pages of the Queen, the Gazette, and 
other periodicals devoted to the consideration of women's 
work must, alas ! be repeated ; viz. that the supply of 
remunerative work which can be done by ladies in tneir 
own homes is utterly inadequate to tho demand, and 
that, even if it be obtained regularly, the sum earned is a 
pittance upon which it is almost impossible to live. From 
is. Gd. to zs. a -day is the utmost that can be gained by 
the most remunerative of these handicrafts — really beau- 
tiful plain needlework — and this only by a fairly quick 
worker, working not less than seven or eight hours daily. 
Cases in which a lady, by some happy inspiration, has 
hit upon a trifle which has tickled the public taste and 
coaxed money out of customers' pockets, or where, as in 
the higher branches of art, a talented worker commands 
her own price, and earns weekly from two guineas and 
upwards, must be viewed as quite exceptional, and not 
quoted except as a remote happy chance to encourage 
humbler aspirations. It is true that one has heard of 
painted windows being added to a church by a popular 
make of pincushions, for which some neat-fingered sisters 
have secured an extensive sale through a large family 
circle ; or of a chancel being restored by illuminations, of 
which only one pair of hands knew the secret : but these 
pieces of good fortune are few and very far between, and 
after all are quite as much the result of the social circum- 
stances of the ladies as of their perseverance. It must 
also be taken into consideration that a market for the sale 
of wares is as necessary as the means of manufacture, 
and if ladies would remember this, and be content with 
small but regular earnings from orders, instead of wasting 
time upon speculations of their own, for which they have 
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not secured a demand, the Work Societies would have 
fewer half -spoiled articles to return to disappointed 
customers. Neither must it be forgotten that home 
work often menu- unskilled, incompetent work; and it is 
utilv necessary for huliee lo compare their own efforts 
■with the needlewmk f>r embroidery in tho trousseau or 
layette supplied from a good shop, to see that the market 
value of the hitter roust gently exceed their own work. 
When one learns how terribly low the payment of this 
fine work is in the trade, <me ceases lo wonder, though 
onecon never fail to regret, the low prices which it is 
possible tn pay for it. Ptusihle, wo say, Because the most 
anient philanthropy soon comes to the end of its tether, 
and it is only by meeting a trade demand «n it* men term* 
that any one can hope permanently to benefit workers. 
Whenever this is done, and we believe that we know of 
one or two cases in which it is done, there in to be had 
such a rate of payment as can be regular and lasting. 
As we paid before it is very low, and yet low its it it, the 
work done for it must bo excellent and up to sam/ile. 
This is an important point; without making any reflec- 
tion upon people's honest intentions, we must remark 
that it is by no means usual to find the regular work 
equal to the .sample urigioaUy sent in. Very good needle- 
women, therefore, who will be satUhVJ with the sum we 
have named, upon the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, may earn from 7>. to 10s. a-woek by good 
plain needlework, children':* dresses.. Ac., provided they 
can get regular orders, and are not toe proud to let it 
be known that they take in work. Regular dressmakers 
may make much more, and the number "f openings in pro- 
vincial towns ami country villages i,f nhieh wo hear, shows 
thai there it a demand in that direction, if ladies were 
equal tu av ailing themselves of it. lint this subject cannot 
be exhaustively treated in one paper, and these remarks are 
made in the linjw that they tuny elicit others, which will 
be welcomed all the more heartily it they can show a 
more hopeful view of the case. We should bo specially 
glad to know whether it is ever possible to obtain occa- 
sional employment, daily or weekly, in balancin<' the 
books of small triulr.-.iuei), in shops where a regular hook- 
keeper is not kept. Daily pupils, the tare of children as 
boarders, colouno- phoios, illiiminiilinir. translating, and 
tlio different branches of needlework, are the only 
pursuits which can be followed at home, and of these it 
must be said that competition, which seems to be daily 
on the increase, render.-! the lirst four very difficult to 
obtain, and the fifth all but impossible. The last is the 
only one for which it con be said that there is anything 
like n continuous demand. In all handicrafts ladies must 
remember that tlicy have to enter into competition with 
l!u- regular wurlc-is employed ),_v business tirtus,and con- 
sequently have to work, if they can get the work at all, 

at about half the real value of their work, and then 
success will depend upon its being executed with equal 
excellence, punctuality, iinil despatch. 

These are the w •■■»k points of ' home' work : ladies are 
too easily satisfied with the quality of their work, and it 
is only persons who are more kind-hearted than prudent 
who will entrust orders to amateurs. We may mention 
that our late inquiry about photographic colouritrts has 
brought us specimens from ladies whose work we can 
recommend, while it has happened to us more than once 
-to pass on an .order for mounting photographs in an 
album which has also been satisfactorily executed. Any 
lady equal to placing largo and valuable photographs on 
cardboard, and able also to write the names of tlio 
subjects in neat or ornamental handwriting, may send a 
specimen of both to our office. It it be one which can 



be kept there for showing to inquirers, so much the 
better. It will bo well for every lady to remember that 
there can be but a limited market for any kind of fancy 
work, and therefore, instead of spending money on 
materials, and Bending work to various diipflts on the 
chance of sale, it would bo well to learn dressmaking, or 
to qualify herself to do plain needlework perfectly, mid 
to cut out and make chddren's dresses to pattern, for 
which there is always a fair demand. It would also be 
much wiser on the part of many who want ' home ' work 
to conquer false pride on the part of themselves and their 
relatives, and to endeavour to obtain orders in their own 
immediate neighbourhood, instead of applying to societies 
at a distance, and thus involving themselves in the 
expense and loss of time in carriage of parcels, itc. 
Good plain workers, who can cut out as well as moke, 
are the exception and not the rule among tlio class known 
as destitute gentlewomen; but if more ladies were equal 
to this, they would, when once they had established a 
diimexii.in. 1«- in a fair vc;iy nf milling Cuii-idei-alilv to 
their income. Maintenance is not to be hoped for. 



DISTRICT NURSING. 
Wb regret to find that in the report of the South Kensing- 
ton and F alb am District Nurses' Home, founded about two 
years ago by the benevolence, and still supported very li.r^ly 
by the munificence, ol Miss Granville, nt U'2 Wanviek i:,.nd. 
Earl's Court, S.W., which we published in the Gazette for 
October, some misleading statements have unintentionally 
appeared. No one can visit it and see the careful arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the poor, the lar^e and pleasant 
waiting, or consulting-room, as it might be called, with its 
separate entrance Irom the garden, the beautiful little dis- 
pensary, or make acquaintance with the establisliment gene- 
rally, without )»-rci-o ui;f tlie debt of t Tatitu'ie under which 
MissGranville has placed these districts, or the extent to which 
so well-ordered an establishment must have crippled her 
private resources. But although it is true that the Home 
could accommodate eight nurses, it appears that the staff 
has really never eiceeded three, which only makes the 
amount of work done by the Institution all the more aston- 
ishing. That the nursing, so far as it goes, is most tender 
and skilful, and that it is the greatest possible boon to the 
sufferers upon whom it is bestowed, no one can doubt. But 
the opportunities for training, though involnable to ladies 
wishing to learn how to visit and succour sick people scmi- 
|i:ofes-iooal!y, il one may so say, must be too limited to 
permit of its being colled a training (or nursing properly so 
called, and wo trust that the certificate granted by the 
Superior at the end of a yesr'B residence makes this cleat. 
For the rest we may mention that the expenses of the esta- 
blishment falling so heavily upon Miss Granville, obliges 
her to charge her nurses for their board instead of paying 
them, and though the devotion ol many ladies would make 
them quite ttillOtB to pay a guinea a-weck for the pleasure 
of ministering un.U.-r experienced direction to their suffering 
fellow-creatures, and for a sort ol community life under 
pleasant conditions and in refined society, yet the means ol 
few enable them to do so. Unless, therefore, the contribu- 
tions of the richer inhabitants of South Kensington and 
Fulhom, or, what would not seem out o( the question for an 
Institution of such value, containing a dispensary, a grant of 
public money to assist her in her benevolent enterprise, it 
seems hardly possible that it should continue permanent. 
The regulations for probationers are as follows : — Fee for 
year's training, including lectures delivered at the Home by 
medical men, six guineas ; board and lodging, thirteen 
guineas a-qnarter. Probationers are received for periods ol 
tliree and sir months, but these do not go in for examination 
nor receive a certificate of efficiency. 
It is calculated that, with a staff of nine more nurses, 
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600Z. a-year would cover all expenses, and if 700 cases of 
sickness have been nursed with a staff of three, the amount 
of good that might be done would surely justify that expen- 
diture, which, divided among thirteen parishes, would not 
be so much as a parish nurse costs to each. An invalid 
kitchen has just been opened ; and a ward for sick children, 
many of whom, suffering from comparatively slight ailments, 
die in the district for want of proper nourishment, would 
also be opened but for want of funds. 



THE * WOMAN'S GAZETTE' GUIDE. 
The Editor desires to thank those correspondents who have 
kindly supplied additions or corrections to the contents of 
the Guide to all Institutions established for the Benefit of 
Women and Children, three parts of which are already in 
circulation, and the fourth of which (devoted to Educational 
subjects) will, it is hoped, appear early next year. 

It is obviously impossible for one individual, however 
extensive may be her means of acquiring information, either 
to compile or to maintain even an approximately accurate 
Directory of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of institutions 
without considerable outside help, and without the co-opera- 
tion of the Institutions themselves. The addresses of many 
societies change, others alter their objects, or find it desir- 
able to raise or lower their terms, while some collapse 
entirely from want of support or other causes. It has been 
for these reasons, and in the hope of gradually acquiring as 
much accuracy as is possible in the complete Guide, that it 
was decided to bring it out first in the form of separate 
parts, which may be corrected in successive editions, and a 
continuance of the kind help from correspondents already 
received is therefore requested. 

Erratum. — The Home for Inebriates is no longer to be 
found at the address given in Part HI., page 12. Further 
information is requested. 

The King's College Lectures to Ladies, whose first institu- 
tion was noticed in the Gazette last March, are now resumed at 
a different address, 5 Observatory Avenue, Kensington (near 
the High Street, Kensington Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). Classes of Chemistry, Physiology, and Drawing, 
have been added to the curriculum. For prospectus apply 
to Miss C. Schmitz, 26 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 

We are requested to mention that the Manager of the 
London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 
at 194 Westminster Bridge Road, requests early application 
from ladies intending to join the Classes which are to beheld 
there after Christmas. It is satisfactory to hear that more 
than 100 students have already joined the various classes, 
and are perfecting themselves in those arts of cutting out, 
darning, and plain work, which have been of late so much 
neglected by Englishwomen, and the ignorance of which is 
often found to be so insuperable a barrier to their acceptance 
of situations, which otherwise supply all the necessary con- 
ditions for self-maintenance. 

Restaurant for Women. — The • Princess House,' a new 
restaurant for women, was opened on September 19th, at 
106 Brompton Road. S.W. The tariff is as low as that of 
the common eating-house (cup of tea, l£d., or coffee or cocoa 
Id. t bread with butter, jam, or marmalade, £d., soup, 2(2., 
plate of meat, 5d. or 6d., Ac), and the arrangements seem 
to be excellent. The premises consist of a front and back 
room fitted up with counter and little tables, a secretary's 
room, a large class-room, and the upper floors are furnished 
as bedrooms for permanent lodgers. The bedrooms are 
divided by wooden partitions about 8 ft. high, so as to provide 
eighteen separate sleeping compartments, securing complete 
privacy, at the same time with free ventilation of air. The 
lodgers will be young women engaged in houses of business 
(good references being necessary), who would pay from 
$s. 6rf. to 4*. 6d. per week. No intoxicating liquors are 
allowed on the premises. Secretary, Miss Needham^ 
84 Montpelier Square, S.W.— Englishwoman's Review. 



Cheap Lodgings. — Perhaps there is no form in which 
charitable assistance may be less objectionably rendered or 
received than by helping persons of limited incomes to inex- 
pensive lodgings. The climate of England renders not only 
a roof, but fairly weather-proof walls necessary to any, who 
wish to keep their constitutions unimpaired by damp and 
cold, while there are few trials which press more acutely 
upon the sensitive feelings of persons who have ' seen better 
days' than the close contact with those of less refined 
habits, into which they are forced by the exigencies of a 
narrow income and confined lodgings. A good example 
has been set by benevolent persons who, having secured 
suitable houses in different localities, let them out to ladies 
of small income in* single or double apartments, at the 
nominal rent of Is. per week. The addresses of some 
appear in Part U. of our Guide, under the head of ' Homes 
of Rest/ and we wish that future editions may chronicle the 
establishment of many more. We can hardly imagine a 
way in which a little money may be made to go further in 
securing comfort and peace to worn-out workers, or in sup- 
plying a haven of rest to some desolate widow or lonely 
spinster, whose pittance can thus be made the most of. 
Even if a somewhat higher rent be asked, it would be a 
boon to many, to be spared the discomforts of dirty lodgings 
and uncongenial fellow-lodgers ; and it is to be hoped that 
the establishment of 'Annuitants* Homes/ as these are 
called, will be adopted by many who can afford this way of 
investing a small capital to yield an interest not in money 
bat in the gratitude of those whose heavy trial of poverty 
may be in this way lightened. Those who have not the 
power of starting an 'Annuitants' Home' on their own 
account, may help by subscribing to those already at work, 
one of which at least we know to be unfortunately straitened 
for wants of funds. « The Wandsworth Homes/ founded in 
1875 by the late Miss Lee, consist at present of four houses, 
which afford accommodation to thirty-two ladies; but the 
large number of applicants whose requests for admission 
cannot at present be entertained for lack of room, makes the 
Committee desire to extend their operations. Contributions 
may be forwarded to the President, Miss Meinertzhagen, 
Wimbledon Common, S.W. 

Part VI. of the Series of * Papers on Domestic Hygiene ' 
will appear in tlie January Gazette, and will consist 
of the first part of an article on ' Ventilation/ by a 
Physician. 

€QTTlB$QribtXlCt. 

4 Phcebe ' is requested to send her address to the Editor of 
the Gazette, as ( Una ' wishes to submit to her a pamphlet 
already in print upon the subject of her kind communication. 

Major C. C. Fitzroy has sent us the following letter, and 
we would draw attention to the statements in connexion 
with it made by ' The Mother of a Family/ in the letter 
which immediately succeeds it. The ( urgent need of more 
and more highly qualified midwives and monthly nurses/ is 
a fact too patent to all who know anything of the subject 
to need confirmation ; but if it were necessary, the numerous 
applications received at our office for Village Nurses with 
some midwifery experience would abundantly corroborate 
it. Will not some lady of leisure, after learning the per- 
sonal qualifications candidates for such posts should pos- 
sess, constitute herself a sort of * Royal Commission/ and 
' interview ' some of the 469 widows, to whom * A Guardian ' 
would doubtless introduce her? If, as is almost certain, she 
found some twenty or thirty widows out of this number eligible 
for training, is it too much to expect that money would be 
forthcoming for the purpose of starting them as midwives, 
or parish nurses, and thus confer a boon upon themselves 
and society at large ? We should be glad to hear from any 
lady who would undertake so useful a task : — 

Madam, — Can any of your readers help me to solve a 
problem which has puzzled me for some years 7 I allude 
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to the apparent inability of women, especially widows with 
children, to maintain themselves in London. In a West- 
end Union, of which I am a Guardian, there are at this 
moment 82 widows with 253 children, 469 widows without 
children, and 58 single women, all of whom are more or less 
permanently on out-relief ; i.e. their cases are reviewed every 
three months, and the relief is continued so long as there 
is no change in their circumstances. -All these, it must be 
remembered, are good characters. No woman who was 
a drunkard, or otherwise misbehaved herself, would be 
allowed to continue on out-relief. Is there no device by 
which all these women could be converted into self-sup- 
porting, useful members of society ? Or is there no plan by 
which they could be prevented from even coming into this 
deplorable condition? One main fault always appears to 
me to be their great ignorance of even the simplest feminine 
accomplishments of sewing, cooking, nursing, or even 
charing, for many of them do not know how to scrub a 
floor properly. This is a serious question, not only for the 
women, but for the children who are brought up in a half- 
fed condition, and is a question well worthy of the con- 
sideration of the women of England, and not only of those 
like Your obedient Servant, A Guardian. 

Army and Nary Club. 

Madam, — Some striking remarks upon one cause of the 
great mortality of women in childbirth, which were lately 
made by Dr. Edis, Assistant Obstetric Physician, in his 
introductory address to "the students of the Middlesex 
Hospital, deserve, I tliink, notice in your columns, for 
more than one reason. They point to the great need which 
exists in England for more, and for more highly -qualified 
midwives. Dr. William Farr also says :— ■* The number of 
live-born children registered in the United Kingdom in 1876 
was 1,155,186, of whom about 173,278 belonged to the 
middle and upper, and 981,908 to the lower classes of 
society. Assuming that 30 per cent of the mothers regis- 
tered were attended exclusively by medical men, 687,336 
will remain among the lower class to be attended by mid- 
wives. Let us inquire for a moment what measures, if any, 
arc adopted for the training or instruction of midwives. The 
committee of the Society on Infant Mortality says that, in 
answer to the question, widely circulated, * Are the women 
instructed in midwifery ?' answers in the negative have been 
received from all parts of the country, with the exception of 
Glasgow and Sheffield. From several districts the replies 
indicate not merely a want of any special education, but 
gross ignorance and incompetence, and a complete inability 
to contend with any difficulty that may occur ; and yet the 
Obstetrical Society of London shows in its valuable report 
that, in the country villages, from 30 to 90 per cent of the 
cases of midwifery are attended by midwives. This Society 
has done good work in directing the attention of Govern- 
ment to the necessity of properly educating women to act as 
midwives to the lower classes. As a result of frequent 
deputations and continued agitation upon the subject, Lord 
Derby in 1875 issued a circular addressed to her Majesty's 
representatives at Paris, Berlin, Brussels, the Hague, St. 
Petersburg, Stockholm, Vienna, and Washington, asking for 
returns of any laws or regulations which may exist in those 
countries relating to the instruction, supervision, and regis- 
tration of women, before they are permitted to practise as 
midwives. In reply to this, answers were received, stating 
in seven out of the eight countries appealed to, such legisla- 
tion did exist. The United States alone shared with 
England the unenviable distinction of caring nothing for the 
welfare of the community as regards the education of mid- 
wives. Although, as I have stated before, some 687,000 
women are dependent for help in their hour of trial upon 
this too often ignorant, drunken, and incapable class, the self- 
dubbed midwife, a large number of whom are a scandal and a 
reproach to any civilised community, they are still tolerable. 

Surely there is work here for many hundreds of women, 
while I would also add a plea in favour of the introduction 
of better trained and more highly cultivated women into the 
position of so-oalled ' Monthly Nones.' 



In the richer circles young wives are not, as a rule, given 
into the hands of unlicensed and unqualified attendants ; 
neither is death during confinement so frequent an occur- 
rence that it enters into most people's calculations. It is 
reasonable to suppose, that as soon as the want of skilful 
assistance for poor mothers becomes known, the magni- 
tude of the evil will arouse Englishmen and Englishwomen 
to their duty, and that before long, one or more really 
qualified persons will be found in every parish ready to 
answer the summons of the poorest woman. It is not 
merely at the birth of the baby that such helpers are 
required. Who can bear to think of the poor mother left 
alone with the infant, or worse still, not left alone, but 
subject to the intrusion, the noise, the crowding of the 
family, only obtaining a few minutes' respite during the 
daily visit of the nurse to * dress the baby ! ' Hundreds of 
kind-hearted women might find instant employment for 
brain and hands, if they would but Irani to fill this gap. 

But it is not only the poor, who need many more, and 
more intelligent, nurses. Many so-called ' Ladies' Monthly 
Attendants ' are a terrible infliction. I speak not of the 
selfish, greedy, idle women, who are, I hope, the exception, 
and not the rule ; women who monopolise the softest pillow 
and the warmest blanket, and demand entertainment more 
costly and attendance more menial than we should give to 
our own mothers. I have heard of such, but not seen them. 
* Our nurse ' was a very kind, good woman, unobtrusively 
religious, sober and honest as the light, scrupulously clean, 
active and patient ; more than one doctor declared her to be 
the best nurse he had ever seen. Yet she talked almost 
incessantly (except in severe illness), and of the most trivial 
gossip. She used to take my reserve hand- towels tor peignoirs, 
and my spare pillow to put under her as a seat ; to administer 
peppermint and jelly out of the same glass, and press the 
table crockery into toilet or hospital service, temporarily, 
without remorse! And her want of medical or surgical 
knowledge was a constant trial to me when not very ill, and 
no one knows what it was when I, not she, suspected the 
serious nature of untoward symptoms. I could afford to 
laugh at her refusal to cut baby's nails, to alter her dress on 
a Friday, to bring her to me for a meal immediately after I 
had taken food or medicine, lest she should rob me whole- 
sale, Ac. But it was no laughing matter to be refused a sip 
of water, to be kept awake after an opiate, to be pulled across 
the bed by arm or leg, to be deprived of the accustomed 
4 wrap,' even when threatened with shiverings, because 'no 
lady wears such things in summer,' or to spend anxious 
hours in trying to explain to nurse that sudden loss of 
memory, Ac, meant something ; and to see active medicines 
administered by rule of thumb, instead of being measured. 
Poor, good old soul ! what fatiguing days and sleepless 
nights she would have missed if she had known as well how 
to prevent, as how to ameliorate suffering ! But oh ! what 
it would be to have these goodies replaced by gentlewomen 
who really know what they are about ! 

Besides the removal of uncomfortable companionship, I 
am sure many and many a young mother needs such an 
attendant before the birth of a child, especially the first ; 
not indeed constantly, but from time to time, to instruct her 
on points essential to her own and her infant's well-being. 
So many mammas have an insuperable objection to giving 
their daughters the least information, that it is by no means 
uncommon to find a young wife doing every one thing that 
she ought not to do, endangering her own life and that of 
her child from simple ignorance. A lady having assumed 
the charge of a young woman expecting a child, would be 
likely to think of many details which would and could never 
be made the subject of discussion with any other class of 
adviser. Moreover, she would naturally forewarn the mother 
of some of the most obvious errors of treatment of herself 
and her baby after the end of the first month. A few young 
mothers err on the side of self-pity and self-indulgence, a 
great many by mistaken attempts at endurance, and, efforts 
to go through as much fatigue as before ; to be to husband 
and friends all that they were when no little precious tyrant 
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was making daily and nightly demands upon vital energy. 
Especially would she check the fatal desire to walk about 
and get out too soon; the bit of conceit which prompts 
nurses to vie with each other in getting their ladies down- 
stairs, perhaps to church, a few days before the expected 
time. I have known two families made wretched for months 
or years, and one for ever, in consequence of this ignorant 
rashness, and several grievous cases of mischief arising from 
the nurse's administering medicine without orders. From 
such dangers, as well as from the discomforts mentioned 
atove, our homes would be protected by the substitution of 
educated gentlewomen for the present class of ' monthly 
nurses,' whose incapacity is eked out by the expedient of a 
periodical doctor's visit ; an expedient always costly, often 
very uncomfortable, and sometimes excessively hazardous, 
as a man in good practice must have at least a chance of 
carrying infection into what need not be a sick-room. Is it 
too much to expect that periodical intercourse with ladies 
really instructed in physiology, chemistry, <fec., would 
gradually diminish the present apathetic submission of 
Englishwomen to preventible evils ? Ill-ventilated houses, 
faulty drains, dirty water, tight stays, deforming boots, will 
never be got rid of while most women do not know that they 
are injurious. And it is from the same chronic indifference 
or incredulity on subjects unfamiliar, that kind-hearted 
people sit contented while our country is annually disgraced 
by such cruel and wholesale waste of life as that indicated 
by tho report above quoted, and by the records of the 
Registrar-General of infant mortality. Many people still 
doubt whether there is room in the medical profession for 
any considerable number of women as general practitioners ; 
but very few men who could earn a professional income 
without it would care to dispute this special province with 
properly qualified women. — Yours, faithfully, 

The Mother or a Family. 

Madam, — Will you allow me space to plead again the cause 
of governesses and poor gentlewomen seeking employment ? 
Having recently had some sad cases brought under my 
notice, I feel impelled to make a suggestion to employers, 
which I hope they will kindly take into consideration. It is 
this ; that when a lady engages a governess or companion, 
who is to come to her from a distance for a temporary or 
permanent engagement, she should ask whether the lady 
has means to pay her railway fare ; and if not, to send it to 
her in advance. I am sure it must be within the knowledge 
of other ladies connected with employment agencies, as it is 
in mine, that often if a governess obtains a situation after 
months of waiting she has not a penny in her pocket to 
defray the cost of a long journey, or even to pay her laundry 
expenses till she receives her quarter's salary. It may even 
chance that, after applying in vain to various loan and 
charitable societies, she may have to give up her hope of 
employment for want of means to get to it. It is of course 
necessary for societies to protect themselves from imposition 
by full investigation ; but there is generally an amount of 
red-tapeism that presses hardly upon the poor ladies when 
their need is urgent. For instance, if a lady has to go to 
her situation on the 7th, how can she wait till a committee 
meet on the 15th, to decide whether the loan shall be granted? 
I think it would be a good thing if some benevolent ladies, 
who liave the interest of their sisters at heart, would deposit 
10/. or 20/. with the secretaries of any reliable employment 
agencies, to be used at their discretion, for loans for travel- 
ling expenses to governesses without means. 

I cannot close this letter without thanking those kind 
readers of the Gazette who have sent parcels of useful 
clothes for distribution from the office. They have been 
quite invaluable in many cases of distress. I may 
mention that old tarletan and muslin dresses are of little 
use. The money subscribed in the summer for the holiday 
fund was also the means of giving rest and comfort to many 
hard worked ladies ; and as Christmas is approaching I shall be 
glad to hear of any holiday engagements, or to receive do- 
nations for those needing help. Yours truly, 
42 Somertet Street, W. M. IE. Phxllzpi. 
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12 TAVISTOCK CRESCENT, WESTBOURNE PARK 

(Close to W. P. Met. Station). 

SALE OF CLOTHING for the Poor, ana of FANCY 
ARTICLES suitable for Christmas Presents, will be 
held by the Friends of the Deaconess' Home, on Thursday, 
12th December, from 2 to 8 o'clock, p.m., to which all Friends 
are invited. Evensong in Chapel at 5. Contributions may 
be sent to Head Sisteb, up to the date of Sale. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING FEMALE WELFARE. 

Central Office : 
47 Weymouth Street, Harlxt Street. 

A LARGE STOCK of USEFUL GARMENTS, suitable 
for Servants' or Emigrants' Outfits, and Christmas 
Gifts to the Poor, NOW ON SALE at the above address. 
Also Children's Clothing, and Fancy Articles made by 
Ladies of limited means, by the Cripples, and tho Blind. 

CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS.— Babies' 
Frocks, Madeira, Scotch, or Muslin Work, beautifully 
made by a Lady, from 12*. 64. Pinafores of every descrip- 
tion. Crewel Work done. Babies' Head-Flannels Em- 
broidered in Crewels or Silk, from 5*. 6d. 

Orders earnestly requested, and quickly executed, by 
Agnes Jones, care of William Collins, Star Inn, Maidstone. 

CREWELS, FILOSELLE, WOOLS, Ac, large or small 
quantities supplied ; also Choice CRETONNE SPRAYS 
by themselves, or arranged on Satin for Working. Price 
List, 2d. Address Constance Aymeb, 10 Helen's Terrace, 
Hunslet. 

A LADY anxious to help a Charity, has Christmas and 
Birthday Cards and Texts, Menu, Guest, and Hall 
Cards, Muslin Pinafores, Guipure and Satin Antimacassars, 
Pincushions, &c Address M. F., Green's Library, Norman 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Se a. 

(1HRISTMAS TREES.— I have Twenty Foreign Toys at 
J Qd. each ; also a number of Pretty Things for Christmas 
Presents at the same price. Address F. B., Howell House, 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 

GREEN SILK- VELVET CURTAIN BORDER. Can be 
used as it is, or Worked in Crewels or Filoselle. 1*. 6rf. 
per yard. Pattern sent on approval. Address F. B., Howell 
House, Bexley Heath, Kent. 

OLD OAK. — A Collector highly recommends an Artist who 
has proved a valuable ally in carving, matching in 
colour pieces broken out of antique oak furniture. Address 
Maud, Box 88, Halifax. 

YACINTHS, 3«. 4<f. and 2s. 9rf . per dozen. Scilla, Tulips, 

Snowdrops, Crocuses, mixed, per dozen, &d. to 1*. ; 

fine, 3*. Miss Simcox, being anxious to dispose of her 

surplus Bulbs, offers them thus cheaply. Chrysanthemum 

cuttings, 1«. and 1*. <kZ. dozen. 10 Helen's Terrace, Hunslet. 

AUSTRALIAN SILK-GROWERS' DEPOT 

AND 

AGENCY FOR THE VICTORIAN 

LADIES 1 SERICICULTURAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

3 Charles Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

(Removed from No. 7.) 

Established by Mrs. Bladen Neill to forward the interests 

of Australian Silk Growers ; to facilitate the sale of the 

Refuse Silk ; and to provide remunerative Employment to 

Gentlewomen. 

KNITTING SILKS, in various sizes, Undyed, 1*. 3</. oz. ; 

Dyed, 1*. 6d. oz. 
KNITTED SILK STOCKINGS and SOCKS, from G*. to 

10*. 6<2. 
CLOUDS, SCARVES, WRAPS, Ac. from 3*. to. to 30*. 
VESTS, in Ribbed Knitting, from 8#. to 16*. ; also the - 
NEW UNDERDRESS, fitting closely to the figure. Prioes 
from 18*. to 32*. each. 
Ermzn & Roby's Soft Knitting Cotton, Knitting Pins, Ac, 



